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THAT am Pierrot, pray 
you pity me! 
To be so young, so old 
’ in misery : 
See me, and how the winter of 
my grief 
Wastes me, and how I whiten like 
a leaf, 
And how, like a lost child, lost 
and afraid, 
I seek the shadow, I that am a 
shade, 
I that have loved a moonbeam, 
nor have won 
Any Diana to Endymion. 
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ry, ITY me, for I have but loved too well 


The hope of the too fair impossible. 


/ 4 ae > ~ > e j >t aga] 
\y Ah, it is she, she, Columbine! again 
\ oO I see her, and I woo her, and in vain. 
W6 She lures me with her beckoning 
\ finger-tips ; 


\\ 
X\ How her eyes shine for me, and how 


\( her lips 
NX Bloom for me, roses, roses, red 
1 





a / yy Gee and rich! 
MS 8 ik She waves to me the 
\s oo {~ white arms of a witch 
/ tke i Over the world: 
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PIERROT IN HALF-MOURNING. 



























All, but she'll love 


yet, she'll love me yet! 





( ~FSe ye 
~ 5 
\ *)O, I shall never, never call 
[/ oH you mine, 
e 4 Escaping and eternal Col- 
‘ 4, =Scaping : 
| Mpa umbine. 


Once Watteau knew you, a 
Marquise ; you played 

A pastoral of love in masquerade. 

King Louis turned his head to see you 
pass, 





Superbly, at Versailles, upon the grass, 
And I, poor Pierrot, turned my head 
away : 
You did not see 
the tears I wept 


that day. 
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ATER, you woke from sleep when 





Deburau 











Found me in Paris, fifty years ago. 


















I] beat my wings against the footlights’ glare, 
You were an actress, and I sought you there ; S 
And I adored you for your rouge, the grace . \ 
Of your fictitious and diviner face ; 

But some one bought you. Last, a silhouette, 

You mocked me in the magic of Willette, 

Flittingly fm-de-seécle and feline at 

The hostel guarded by a Sable Cat. 

Columbine of the ages! if to-day 

I find you, in no masquerade array, 







































PIERROT IN HALF-MOURNING. 
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But here, and now: oh! somewhere, surely, 
here, 
You hide until the moment: nay, appear! 


AY, but I see you: is it you, divine, 
cine you, perchance diviner, Columbine ? 
will go seek you, moonbeam, once 
again, 
AI ana if I seek you, must 
it be in vain? 
: and if ’tis she, 
I, that am Pierrot, pray you pity me! 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 








[dyter a Painting by Louts Guinnis. 


“A TRIAL TRIP” 
































HAT I now write I write chiefly as a warning to others, 

in the hope that the record of my misadventures may 
x Ts deter others who, like myself, are young, weak, and 
7 ' easily led, from becoming involved in similar difficul- 
7) , ties. Viewed from the sober standpoint of after years, 
it seems incredible that I, Charles Percival, a respect- 
— geet § alice and respected member of the community, and one 
whom men credit with the possession of more than the 
average assignment of brains, should have heen guilty 
of such inconceivable folly. But, in truth, inexperience 
is the greatest of all follies; and makes numskulls of 











the wisest of us; and there are few among us who cannot recall acts or speeches 
of our past lives the very remembrance of which makes us hot with shame, though 
at the time such actions appeared to us rational, proper, and even smart. But 
to my story. 

In 1883 my father sent me to Paris to study French, with a view to passing the 
Foreign Office examination. I was at that time twenty years of age, and, as I have 
already hinted, over-trustful and easily led, and, I feel bound to add, foolish and 
vain into the bargain. In the same flat in which I lived there lodged two medical 
students, for whom from the first I conceived a liking which speedily developed into 





an extraordinary attachment—at least on my side. Of one of these—dear, stupid, 
easy-going Jacques Melancourt—there is little to be said. He was a good-looking, 
good-natured, harum-scarum, dissipated fellow, of a type common enough in London 
as well as in Paris. Beyond this he was nothing but the faithful shadow and echo of 
his fellow-student and prototype. ‘This latter was a remarkable character. Gustave 
Etienne St. Just claimed to be descended from the family of Robespierre’s notorious 
lieutenant of the same name, for whose principles and methods he professed the 
profoundest admiration, and whom he was supposed to resemble in person. He 
was a man of exceptional endowments, both physical and mental, and at that time 
I looked upon him as the embodiment of all that was fashionable and fascinating. 
The influence he exercised over me was absolute. My greatest happiness was to 
be in his society, my greatest ambition to successfully ape his habits and mannerisms. 


Looking back dispassionately, after the lapse of ten years, I see in him now 
nothing but a clever, profligate scoundrel, with a handsome exterior and a great 
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“1 am ignorant of the very rudiments of the game.'” 


charm of manner; but at twenty the judgment is apt to be defective, and shoddy 
readily passes muster as the real article. Anyhow, he was then my Jdeau-ideal 
of what a gentleman should be, and for nearly a year and a half was my guide, 
mentor, and evil genius, leading me unceasingly in the way in which I should not 
go. It was not, however, till I had known him for about a year that my fatuity 
reached its climax. Up to that time he had scarcely so much as mentioned the 
Chess Club, except as a comfortable resort where he and Melancourt occasionally 
whiled away an idle hour. We three were dining one night at a café in the Boulevard 
St. Germain that we frequently patronised, when he first seriously proposed my joining 
the Club. 

“ But, my dear fellow,” I objected, “I am ignorant of the very rudiments of the 
game.” 

“ Sots tranguille, mon amt,” he replied. “ We will teach you the mysteries of that 
gentle recreation, together with other little matters equally necessary for your 
education.” ‘Then, with the sudden change from burlesque to drama so characteristic 
of the man, he added, in a lower tone, and with great earnestness: “Listen. The 
members of this Club, it is true, play chess; but chess is not the primary object 
of its existence. It is first and foremost a benevolent institution, similar in many 
respects to your friendly societies in England, though its methods are somewhat 
different. Its general aim is the betterment of humanity, which practically resolves 
itself into the repression of tyranny and the relief of the oppressed ; and in its 






































































THE CHESS CLUB. 489 
efforts to accomplish this end it recognises no law, human or divine, beyond 
the law of utility. It is tender as a woman to distress and suffering of all kinds, 
and pitiless as steel to oppression, even when disguised under the name of justice. 
There you have in a nutshell the raison d’étre of this Club. It may seem ridiculous 
to you that a small body of five hundred members should have such wide aims ; 
and such exalted aspirations; but I may tell you that the Chess Club—though an 
integral unit of the whole, with its own officers, its own agents, and its own tribunal— 
is in fact only one out of the many thousand branches of a gigantic organisation that 
extends from one end of Europe to the other, and that is powerful enough to make 
even kings tremble on their thrones. It has occurred to me of late that the work 
of a society whose motives are so pure, and whose aims so high and noble, must 
appeal to one of your philanthropic tendencies; and that, by becoming a 
member, you would like to join in the ennobling task of helping the great mass 
of your fellow-creatures. Jacques and I have long been members, and I may add 
that our lists include some of the highest names in Europe. ‘There is a meeting 
to-morrow night, and, if you agree, we will introduce you, and you can be elected 
without delay.” 
Long before St. Just had finished speaking I had made up my mind to act on 
his suggestion. The fact that be and Melancourt were members was in itself a 
sufficient inducement ; and in addition to that, the objects of the Club—as described 
by him—harmonised exactly with my own political feelings. My father, though a 
peer of the realm, imagined himself an ultra-Radical; and I, with the impetuosity 
and superficial knowledge of youth, had far outstripped my father in the extreme 
character of my views. Here, I felt, was a club after my heart—a club composed 
of kindred spirits, with whom I could cordially work hand in hand to further the 
great work of Social Reform. It needed not the persuasive eloquence of my two 
companions to induce me to fall in with St. Just’s proposal. I was fired with 
enthusiasm ; and without a single misgiving resolved then and there to throw in 
my lot with the members of the Chess Club. 
Next evening, preparatory to my initiation, Melancourt and I dined with St. Just 
at one of the most fashionable and expensive restaurants in Paris. I regret to say 
that, owing either to the excellence of the wine or the excitement caused by my 
impending election, I was by the end of dinner—to say. the least of it—in a slightly 
excited condition ; and what followed will always recur to me as a hazy dream, seen 
through a glass darkly. I have an indistinct recollection of being driven through 
many winding streets to the door of a large ordinary-looking dwelling-house. Here 
we alighted, and the concierge, recognising my companions, admitted us. I followea 
St. Just up a narrow wooden staircase to the first landing, where we passed through 
a door, and I found myself in a large, plainly furnished but brilliantly lighted hall. 
There were some fifty members distributed about the room when we entered—some 
reading and smoking, some talking, and some few playing chess. As I advanced 
up the centre of the room between my companions, all rose from their seats and 
bowed ceremoniously. St. Just conducted me to where a handsome and distinguished- 
looking man in evening dress was sitting, at the far end of the room. This gentleman, 
whom he introduced to me as the President, expressed himself delighted to see 
me, shook me cordially by the hand, and offered me an excellent cigar. While I 
was enjoying this, he and St. Just sat by and discussed the various topics of the 
day, occasionally appealing to me for confirmation of their views; however, I fear 
that, from various causes, I was too confused to contribute greatly to the brilliancy 
of the conversation. My memory is by no means clear as to everything that tock 
place. I recollect a short stout man going to the piano and singing some operatic 
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“‘A soft, melodious voice .. . bade me remove the bandage from my eyes." 


selections in a tenor voice of remarkable sweetness; and I recollect one of the 
members eventually advancing to the President and informing him that it was eleven 
o’clock. Hereupon all rose and filed silently from the room, some going out the 
way we had come, but the majority passing through a door at the opposite end of 
the hall. I was left alone in the great hall with my two introducers, and, despite 
my “ Dutch courage,” a vague feeling of uneasiness began to creep over me. 

“What’s going to happen?” I asked. 

“ You are going to be initiated,” Melancourt answered. “In a few moments we 
shall receive the signal that the preparations are complete.” 

“Ts it very dreadful?” I asked, forcing a nervous laugh. 

“Oh, no! You will have nothing to do but follow implicitly the directions given 
you.” 

By no means reassured, I was about to put some further questions, when the 
inner door opened and a man informed us that we were expected. Instantly St. Just 
and Melancourt rose, and, blindfolding me, led me forward—one supporting each of 
my arms. As we passed through the door, I felt that we were entering a different 
atmosphere. ‘The air was laden with the intoxicating smell of incense, the pungency 
of which added to the confusion of my senses; and, though blindfold, I was conscious 
that we were in semi-darkness. After a slight pause we advanced some ten paces, 
a soft melodious voice in front bade me remove the bandage from my eyes, and 
at the same moment the oppressive silence was broken by the sweet, unrivalled 
strains of Chopin’s Funeral March, whispered at a distance, as it seemed, from the 
slumbering depths of some great concealed organ controlled by the master-touch of 
an adept’s hand. As soon as my eyes got used to the dim, flickering light, I 
saw that I was in the centre of a medium-sized, oblong room, entirely draped 
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in black. Ranged along each side of it there sat twenty silent, sombre figures in 
black masks and gowns. Facing me, and on a raised dais, sat the President, in a 
long purple robe and biretta of the same colour. Immediately behind him there 
rose a colossal image of Utility—a sinister female figure clad in scarlet, and 
brandishing in the right hand a fragment of. forked lightning after the manner of 
Jove, while her left hand was engaged in crushing a royal crown in its muscular 
and disdainful grip. ‘This figure—the effect of which, I afterwards discovered, was 
produced by stage lamps playing on a clever piece of scene painting—stood out 
with such startling vividness amidst the surrounding gloom that it actually appeared 
to project a baleful, lurid light over the proceedings; and, in point of fact, the 
only light in the room was the uncertain one which was reflected from its surface. 
However, any further observations were cut short by the President, who rose from his 
seat and began to address me in measured, musical tones. For fully half an hour 
he spoke, to the accompaniment of the organ, fixing his dark, melancholy eyes full on 
my face, and explaining with great earnestness the objects of the Society and the 
obligations I was laying myself under. However, I fear much of this was thrown 
away on me, as the combined effect of the music and the incense and the 
monotonous voice of the speaker, coupled with my previous potations, filled me 
with an overpowering inclination to sleep, and it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could keep myself from falling. The sudden cessation of the organ roused me 
from my stupor, and the speaker’s concluding words were so solemn and impressive 
that, despite my drowsiness, they riveted themselves on my attention. 

“Charles Percival,” he began—and his voice, in the death-like stillness of the 
drapery-muffled room, seemed to come from far away—“ it now remains for you to 
say whether you will perform the last act that will bind you irretrievably to this 
Society and its fortunes. If, having been warned of the dangers you may incur, 
and the self-sacrifice you may be called upon to make, you repent of your deter- 
mination to join us, the way of retreat is still open to you. It is competent for 
you at this moment to walk out into the street without peril or dishonour to 
yourself, or detriment to the Society to which we belong. But if, on the other hand, 
you adhere to your former resolve to devote your life to the interests of suffering 
humanity, you will presently repeat after me the oath which I have before me, and 
sign it with a drop of your own blood. ‘This is in itself a simple act, the work 
merely of one or two minutes; but it is a step which, once taken, will be 
as irrevocable as the past. You will be bound to us by ties that no human agency 
can loose. Whatever quarter of the globe may shelter you, whatever Government 
may protect you, you will still be bound by the laws and subject to the ordinances 
of this Society. ‘There is no escape except by the gate of Death. Go where you 
will, and hide where you may, its arm will reach you and its eye detect you. In 
the bosom of your family, in the palaces of kings, in the midst of guards, the 
blow will fall, swift, sure, and unsuspected. An entity will cease to exist, a name 
will be erased from our lists; but the world will roll on, and our great movement 
will creep forward to its goal.” And then, after a slight pause, during which I was 
left to digest the significance of his words, “Do you still, after having been duly 
warned of the consequences of taking this step, desire to join this Society ?” 

Hardly conscious of what I did, and scarcely knowing whether to be amused 
or impressed by all this mummery, I made a gesture of assent. Thereupon the 
President read aloud an oath of an exceptionally bloodthirsty character, which I 
repeated after him word by word; a drop of blood was extracted from my wrist 
by means of a lancet, and I signed my name to the document. This terminated 
the proceedings. I was again blindfolded, and conducted back to the great hall, 
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“1 was compelled to sit patiently .. . while a small dagger was tattooed on the back of my lejt wrist." 


where we were presently joined by the members who had taken part in the ceremony 
of my initiation. Many of these were introduced to me, and shook me warmly by 
the hand; and then, as the hour was late, the party prepared to disperse. Before 
we left, however, a gentleman, whom I afterwards discovered to be the secretary, 
inquired of me, with profuse apologies for doing so, whether it would be convenient 
for me to attend at noon the following day, in order to complete certain formalities 
respecting my membership ; but, in spite of this show of politeness, I fancied the 
man’s manner savoured more of command than of entreaty. 

I woke next morning with a racking headache and an uncomfortable feeling that 
in some way I had made a fool of myself. However, on reflection I could lay 
hold of nothing with which to reproach myself, nor could I see any special cause 
for uneasiness in the future. All that I had done was to join a Socialist club, many 
of whose members were clearly gentlemen, and all of whom were actuated by the 
highest and purest motives. 

St. Just accompanied me to the Chess Club at twelve o’clock to keep my appoint- 
ment. We were met by the secretary and three members, who conducted me, with 
a great show of civility, to a small room, where, after having been stripped to the 
skin, I was photographed from nine distinct points of view. My height, weight, 
and measurements were taken, and entered in an immense ledger, together with 
the colours of my hair and eyes, and any peculiarities of face or figure ; and I was 
then compelled to sit patiently for an hour while a small dagger was tattooed on 
the back of my left wrist. I was then ushered out, with profuse apologies for the 
inconvenience to which I had been put. 
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It may easily be imagined that the so-called formalities I have just described 
were not calculated to lessen any feelings of uneasiness I might entertain respecting 
the step I had taken. However, I philosophically determined to banish from my 
mind any misgivings concerning what was irreparable, and to throw myself heart 
and soul into the cause I had espoused. I subscribed #100 towards the funds 
of the Club, and made a point of regularly attending its meetings, with a view to 
becoming personally acquainted with as many of the members as possible. Among 
these was represented almost every country in Europe—with the exception, I think, 
of Germany. A curiously mixed lot they were: polished gentlemen, with high, 
intellectual brows, medical students, bursting with animal spirits, artists, men of 
science, doctors, and many others of a commoner and less prepossessing type. 
But, ruffianly and evil as some few of the faces among them undoubtedly were, the 
majority were an orderly, good-humoured, respectable body of men, though I fancied 
that in the eyes of some I detected the gleam of madness. 

It was not till I had been some three months a member of the Chess Club 
that its true character was revealed to me, and I realised the depth of the abyss 
on the brink of which I had been playing. ‘The shock to my feelings was inde- 
scribable. I found that I, with my boasted interest in the welfare of my fellow- 
creatures, was a member of, and subscriber to, a murder club on a colossal scale— 
a fanatical society that organised wholesale holocausts of innocent and unsuspecting 
victims in the name of humanitarianism. ‘The way the revelation came to me was 
this. It was the rule that all the business of the Club should be conducted in 
the inner room where I had been initiated. ‘The large hall was reserved solely as 
a reading- and smoking-room. Once a week meetings were held in the inner room, 
at which speeches were made, correspondence read, and reports from branches in 
other countries produced, in which it was stated that “demonstrations” had taken 
place at certain places and “representations to the Government” at others. About 
three months after my election I was present at a meeting at which it was resolved 
that, owing to the hostile attitude of the police on a recent occasion, it was advisable 
that a “ demonstration ” should take place outside a certain police-station. Lots were 
drawn, and the four members whose names were chosen were deputed to organise 
the ‘“ demonstration.” 

Two days later I read in the papers that an infernal machine had been placed 
against the wall of this very police-station, by which the whole fabric had been 
shattered, two men killed outright, and several others injured. Instantly the full 
horror of the truth flashed to my brain. The “demonstrations” and “ representa- 
tions to the Government” were euphemisms for bomb outrages and dynamite 
explosions. I was a murderer, an accessory before the fact in the eyes of the law, 
if not in intention. The paper dropped from my hands, my eyes grew dim, and 
my brain reeled with the horror of the thing. All the joy and brightness of life 
seemed to have been swept away at one stroke. How long I sat so I cannot say. 
I was crushed, stupefied by the blow. I was afraid to face my fellow-creatures in 
the streets—afraid that my infamy was painted on my face, the brand of Cain on 
my brow. By degrees, however, my mind began to regain its proper balance, as 
the necessity for action forced itself upon me. One thing was clear: I must 
escape, and that quickly, before I was inextricably involved in the toils. 

My first business was to seek out St. Just, and confide my troubles to him. I 
found him in an elaborately embroidered dressing-gown and slippers, sipping his 
chocolate, and complacently reading a pile of interesting-looking notes in feminine 
handwriting. 

“Ah, my dear Charles! welcome!” he exclaimed. ‘“ But what is wrong? Was 
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‘**There is only one thing to be done,’ | said.” 


the champagne bad last night? or have you received a letter from your dreary 
island that has cast its melancholy reflection on your face ?” 

“Gustave, I am in great distress,” I replied; and I told him of all my 
troubles. 

St. Just listened with a cynical smile till I had finished. ‘“ My dear fellow,” 
he said, “sit down and smoke a cigarette. You are really worrying yourself about 
trifles. ‘These demonstrations are a disagreeable necessity, on account of the trouble 
and expense they involve, but they are unavoidable. There is no other way in 
which we can speak loud enough to make governments listen. As to your plan of 
escaping, I counsel you most strongly not to attempt it. Many have endeavoured 
to do so, but none have ever succeeded. ‘Those who attempt it die; they are not 
assassinated, they die-—simply. No one is surprised, and no one is suspected ; for 
against traitors we employ an engine of death that leaves no trace, and from which 
there is no escape. Hundreds perish yearly by this means, for it is used against 
those who are suspected as well as those who are faithless; and yet their deaths 
are not even mentioned in the papers.” And he proceeded to describe in full the 
weapon used against recalcitrants—a terrible, subtle weapon, the existence of which 
I had not so much as dreamt of. 

For some minutes I sat in silence, stunned by the apparent hopelessness of my 
position. Suddenly an idea occurred to me. I sprang to my feet, determined to 
act on the impulse of the moment. 

“There is only one thing to be done,” I said. “I will seek out the President, 
explain to him the misapprehension under which I joined this Society, and throw 
myself on his mercy and generosity.” 
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St. Just laughed—a soft, unpleasant laugh. ‘“ Do so,” he said, “and you will 
be dead before the end of the week. My dear Charles, will you never understand 
that we do not recognise the sentiment of Pity? We study justice and expediency 
only. Pity-—in common with what is nowadays known as love—is the compara- 
tively modern outcome of sentimental literature. Neither feeling existed among the 
ancients; neither feeling exists in nature. Pity, in short, is a sensuous luxury ; in 
the grim struggle for existence it is an impossible factor.” 

“And yet I understood that pity for suffering humanity was the razson-d’étre 
of your Society.” 











“We claim certain rights in the name of justice and reason; but we admit no 
feeling of pity, nor do we go through the farce of appealing to the pity of the 
privileged classes. We appeal to their fears and self-interest.” 

“Then my case is indeed a bad one,” I said gloomily, as I turned tu depart. 
“ But do I understand you to say that I am to be glued for the term of my natural 
life to the Chess Club and its associates ?” 

“ By no means,” he replied: “ when you wish to return to the foggy home of 
your ancestors, you will obtain a passport from the President, together with a letter 
of introduction to one of the English branches—any one you may select as being 
most conveniently situated—and to this you will be affiliated, and prove your 
attachment by occasional attendance and regular subscriptions.” 

“And suppose I go to England without the passport?” 

“In that case the noble and ancient family of Percival may prepare to go into 
mourning.” 

“Tt may be a devilish good joke for you,” I said, with some irritation ; “ but as 
far as I am concerned it has spoilt my life, and I cannot forget that you are 
responsible for the position in which I find myself.” 

“Ah, my dear friend, at least be just,” he replied, in the best possible humour. 
“Confess that I explained to you fully beforehand the objects of the Society. 
Acknowledge that the President pointed out clearly the consequences of the step 
you were taking, and gave you the option of withdrawing before you took the oath. 
Who could possibly foresee you would be so squeamish about trifles? And now 
one little word of advice. You have, during the last half-hour, put your life in my 
hands. ‘That is nothing. I am your friend, and in this matter look upon myself, 
in a sense, as your godmother; but let me earnestly recommend you, unless you 
are already weary of this wicked world, not to extend your confidences to the 
President. Come, cheer up, my dear boy, and make the best of it. Will you dine 
with me at six to-night, and we will patronise the “ Folies Bergtres”? I hear the 
performance is admirable. Jacques Melancourt is coming.” 

Such was the fascination this man exercised over me that I accepted; but in 
point of fact my spirits had risen considerably during the last few minutes, for into 
my brain there had crept the germ of an idea by which I might possibly outwit 
this Society and its fiendish machinations. ‘Three steps at a time I dashed up to 
my rooms, where for a full hour I sat in deep thought with an English Bradshaw 
open before me. The immediate outcome of my meditations was a considerable 
rise of spirits and the consumption of thirteen consecutive cigarettes. I paced round 
the room with ever-growing excitement as my scheme gradually mapped itself out 
in my brain. ‘The revulsion of feeling after my late despondency was such that I 
felt positively happy. My diplomatic career was irretrievably knocked on the head, 
it was true; but what then? ‘There were other things in the world equally, if not 
more congenial. At all events I was determined to summon up all the resources 
and energies of my nature to help me in the game of life and death I was about 
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to play with the fanatical Society to which, in a moment of blind folly, I had attached 
myself. After a time my plans resolved themselves into practical shape. I hurried 
to the Post Office, where I despatched the following telegram :— 


“LADY MARGARET PERCIVAL, 
** ELTON, CHIRNSIDE, N.B. 
“Send Adam Gillespie at once. Important. 
“ CHARLES PERCIVAL.” 


On my way back I purchased ten yards of black satin and a pair of hedger’s gloves ; 
and the rest of the morning I devoted to some amateur tailoring operations of a 
rough-and-ready, but on the whole satisfactory nature, and to certain experiments 
dealing with the laws of impulse and recoil. 

I had now to make up my mind to wait patiently for a week at least before 
I could put my plans for escape into operation. Being fully alive to the fearful 
danger in which I stood if the slightest inkling got abroad as to the real opinion in 
which I held the Society and its methods, I thought it prudent to disarm suspicion 
by presenting myself at the Club at every possible opportunity. On these occasions 
I made it my business to attach myself as much as possible to the President, partly 
because I was attracted by his distinguished manner and personality, but principally 
because I was anxious to learn more about the character of this singular man. He 
was.a brilliant conversationalist on all topics, though nothing really interested him 
but the Club and its objects. At the mention of this his whole nature beamed 
and expanded. 

“The Utilitarian League,” he explained to me one evening, “is the largest and 
most perfect organisation in the world. It embraces Socialists, Nihilists, Communists, 
Anarchists, and many other less famous societies. ‘The power it wields is colossal, 
and it perpetually gathers strength as it goes. In time it will become so irresistible 
that dynasties and governments will be swept before it like chaff before the wind. 
Till then we must be content with small results. But our strength lies in this, that 
in everything we do we look only to the ultimate issue. Whether the end that we 
labour for is realised ,in our own lifetime or not is nothing. Whether we fall, or 
whether we trample others under foot in getting there, is nothing. We fix our eyes 
on the end, and we make for it.” 

“And you feel no compunction for all the innocent victims you sacrifice ?” 

“No. We sacrifice a few in order that millions may benefit—not only existing 
millions, but millions as yet unborn. Compunction—no! Do you feel compunction 
for the thousands of lives your English Government has sacrificed in Africa? No. 
Because the sacrifice was necessary for an object, whatever that object was: we will 
not call it the acquisition of more land; we will call it the spread of civilisation 
and Christianity, or, in other words, brandy and vice. Our ends are nobler and 
our victims fewer ; otherwise the analogy is complete.” 

“Then you think it justifiable to do wrong that good may come of it ?” 

“My dear sir, we do not admit the primary wrong. If the end is good, the 
means that procured it cannot be wrong. The means we adopt may be wrong 
judged by your Christian standard ; but that is a standard we do not acknowledge, for 
we look on Christianity as an empty superstition, by means of which the privileged 
classes try to persuade the poor to allow themselves meekly to be trampled on in 
this world, in consideration of some indefinite and problematical reward hereafter. 
It is this religion of yours that is the chief stumbling-block in our way. It is this 
that makes people content to starve in the midst of luxury, that turns reasonable 
men and women into abject, grovelling slaves. But we are gaining ground, and we 
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““*1f you so much as dream of deserting it, death speedy and sure will overtake you.’” 


will, in time, sweep this myth away, and plant in its place the worship of Reason 
and Utility.” 

As he spoke his voice rose almost to a shout; his dark eyes blazed like live 
coals out of the deadly pallor of his face, and his whole form vibrated and quivered 
with emotion. Then for the first time the truth flashed upon me. ‘The President 
was mad! ‘lhe knowledge somehow gave me a courage I had not felt before. 

“Sir,” I answered incautiously, “you are right. Christianity is the greatest 
enemy you have. But you and your League may as well try to eliminate the sun 
from heaven as to wipe out Christianity. ‘lhe powers of Darkness must necessarily 
clash with the powers of Light, but they can scarcely hope to prevail against 
them.” 

The moment the words were out of my mouth I repented of my thoughtless 
speech. I remembered St. Just’s warning to me to be careful of this terrible man, 
but it was too late. He turned on me with a look in which I could see suspicion 
and madness combined. ‘ Young man,” he said, in a low, significant voice, “ you 
are a member of this League you speak of so scornfully. If you so much as dream 
of deserting it, death speedy and sure will overtake you. This is not a threat; it 
is a warning.” And he rose abruptly and left me. 

My reflections, as I walked home that night, were the reverse of enviable. 1 
had clearly “put my foot in it,’ and it was evident I must be on the look-out 
for squalls. What I expected they would do was to select me to take part in 
perpetrating some outrage, so as to test my fidelity to the cause; and the sequel 
proved that I was right. At one moment I seriously thought of disclosing all I 
knew to the police and claiming their protection, but a little reflection showed me 
the utter hopelessness and folly of such a course. I knew well enough that a raid 
on the premises of the Chess Club would reveal nothing more compromising than 
the menacing figure of Utility. ‘The engines of death were kept elsewhere. But 
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what chiefly weighed with me was the knowledge that all the police in France 
would be powerless to protect me from the vengeance of the League; and in 
addition to this I felt I could not face the degradation. I could not proclaim to 
the world that I, the son of an ancient and honourable house, and one to whose 
name men by courtesy attached the prefix of “ Honourable,” had for three months 
been a member of and subscriber to a bloodthirsty Anarchist club, and an aider and 
abettor of dynamite outrages. The idea was not to be entertained for a moment. 
I would sooner face death a dozen times. 

Having come to this conclusion, I determined that my original plan was the only 
way of escape open to me, and on this solely I resolved to pin my faith. All my 
preparations for putting it into effect were complete down to the smallest detail, 
and the moment “ Adam Gillespie” arrived it was my intention to pit the ingenuity 
of Charles Percival against the unholy machinations of the Chess Club. 

“Adam Gillespie,” I may here mention, was not an individual, but a garment. 
In the days of that notorious, and I fear not entirely law-abiding ancestor of mine 
known as “Black Sir James,” the name of Adam Gillespie was a terror to the 
whole English Border from Berwick to Carlisle. His tower of Craigcleuch lay not 
two miles from Elton, and it was whispered that on more than one occasion had 
Black Sir James and the famous freebooter ridden out side by side under cover of 
the night, with their faces to the south, and threescore sturdy Borderers at their 
back. But the inevitable day of retribution came at last, when the “red cock” crowed 
bravely at Craigcleuch, and Adam Gillespie, spent and bleeding, reached the great 
gate of Elton a bare thirty yards ahead of his English pursuers, only to yield up 
his turbulent spirit an hour later on an improvised pallet in the banqueting hall. 
Those days are long past and gone, but the leathern doublet in which he had died 
has ever been an object of reverence among the rising generation of Percivals. 

The occasions on which this battered and time-worn garment had figured 
prominently in our own boyish escapades at home were beyond calculation, and 
many a time had my brothers and I on our ponies enacted the final scene in the 
original owner’s careér, little dreaming that my own life would one day hang on the 
substantiality of the old freebooter’s doublet. 

At the present moment my chief cause of anxiety was “ Adam Géillespie’s” non- 
arrival. I had telegraphed to my youngest and favourite sister, knowing her to be 
thoroughly reliable and absolutely devoted to my service; and I had calculated that 
—making allowance for all possible delays—a week should be fully sufficient for the 
transmission of the parcel. I had had news that it ha! been despatched, and yet 
day after day slipped by and “ Adam” seemed as far off as ever. With the perverse 
“cussedness” inseparable from eagerly-expected packages, it stubbornly declined 
to arrive. My longing for that parcel was indescribable. I dreaded entering my 
rooms for fear I should zo¢ find it there. I avoided asking my servant if any 
package had arrived for me, for the man’s invariable and cheerful negative was more 
than my strained nerves could bear: it filled me with an unreasonable desire 
to murder him. And so ten days slipped by—ten days of miserable feverish 
waiting, till sleep and appetite left me, and I gave myself up to a bitter, hopeless 
despondency. 

It was on a grey damp evening towards the middle of November that I paid 
what proved to be my last visit to the Chess Club. I had as usual dined with 
St. Just and Melancourt, and their cheery, devil-may-care society had to a certain 
extent roused me from my chronic state of depression. However, in spite of this, it 
was with a strong presentiment of impending evil that I entered those well-known 
premises, the very sight of which I had learned to loathe. At the usual hour 
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there was a business meeting in the inner room. The business was very short; it 
only concerned the removal of certain “ stores” from one part of Paris to another. 
Lots were drawn in the usual way to decide who should be responsible for this job ; 
and it was with no feeling of surprise that I heard my own name read out. I knew 
it beforehand; it was the outcome of my incautious remarks to the president. 

I walked home like one in a dream. All power of thought and action seemed 
suspended. When I entered my rooms my mind was wandering vaguely in the 
direction of suicide, as the only way of escape open to me. Listlessly and moodily 
I struck a match and lit a candle. As I did so I became conscious of an object, 
the sight of which in a moment transported me from the depths of depression 
to a state of foolish and quite unjustifiable cheerfulness. It was nothing more than 
a plain oblong deal box, but no more welcome sight has ever cheered the gloomy 
soul of desponding humanity. Like a wild beast I fell on it and tore it open. 
Within, carefully wrapped in tissue paper with all the neatness of a woman’s hand, 
lay the redoubtable “Adam.” I seized the battered relic and hugged it to my 
breast. I showered blessings on the shade of the old thieving ruffian whose 
name it bore, and blessings on the shade of the seventeenth-century tailor who 
had conceived a garment so entirely suited to my requirements. There was no 
need to test the resisting capacity of that brown, polished-mahogany surface, 
hacked and scarred though it was from collar to wrist, and showing one ragged, 
irregular rent, stained darker than the rest, just below the joining of the left 
sleeve. ‘Through that rent the spear of the Southron had let out the Borderer’s 
fiery soul; but, fortunately for my chances of escape, it was no honest ten-foot 
lance, backed up by stalwart horse and rider, that I had to deal with, but an 
underhand feline weapon, more deadly indeed to the unsuspecting, but harmless 
as a flea-bite when pitted against the sturdy war-worn surface of my recently- 
arrived ally. 
~ There was no sleep for me that night. My brain was on fire with excitement. 
The first part of the night I spent in writing full instructions to my servant as to 
the disposal of my things, and in stowing away my “ properties ” in a small Gladstone 
bag, which was the only luggage I purposed taking with me. ‘Then I sat in a chair 
and smoked—smoked greedily and feverishly, till my nerves grew calmer and my 
brain clearer. At eight o’clock I dressed for the journey. My first care was to 
envelope my legs from ankle to knee, and from knee to hip, in black satin 
“ putties,” which I adjusted with a neatness worthy of an Indian syce, the result of 
many days’ laborious practice: except at the knee-joints, which were unprotected, 
my legs were now tightly encased in four thicknesses of satin; and for my own 
satisfaction I once more proceeded to prove beyond doubt a fact concerning 
which, in spite of many previous experiments, I still remained slightly incredulous— 
viz., the amazing impenetrability of this material when properly disposed. Arming 
myself with a long steel bonnet-pin, I assailed my neatly-accoutred limbs with a 
reckless fury worthy of a dancing dervish, but less sanguinary in its results. 
Relieved in mind as far as my legs were concerned, I buckled on the great 
“ Adam,” and, after a few minutes’ complacent survey of my fantastic appearance, 
sought out a loose tweed travelling suit, with the aid of which I quickly transformed 
myself from a medieval brigand to a nineteenth-century gentleman, of youthful 
appearance, but slightly bloated proportions. However, this latter was a trifling 
consideration, and one not likely to excite comment on a chill November morning. 
So I washed, shaved, brushed myself up, and rang for some breakfast, of which 
I partook sparingly. This done, I put on a thick overcoat, a muffler, and my 
hedger’s gloves ; took my bag in my hand and crept downstairs to the front door, 
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where, after assuring myself I was not being watched, I called a cab and drove 
to the Gare du Nord. 

It was a quarter past ten when I arrived at the station. With a hasty glance 
round I hurried to the booking-office. There were two people there before me 
a stout Frenchman, and an old English lady. ‘This latter kept me waiting for two 
minutes or more while she sorted the gold, silver, and copper of her change, and 
dropped them—coin by coin—into separate compartments of her purse. As I 
stood watching her movements and anathematising her slowness, I happened to look 
up, and in a moment my heart stood still, and the blood turned cold in my veins ; 
for there, close in front, and guarding the very spot by which I must pass, stood 
a member of the Chess Club with my death-warrant written on his face. ‘There was 
no escape. I was hemmed in behind by impatient passengers, and the only outlet 
was past that malign minister of vengeance. Sick and faint, and scarcely knowing 
what I did, I took my ticket, and, pressing my arms to my sides, hurried past him. 
As I did so, I was conscious of a sharp blow on my right arm, accompanied by a 
muffled click, and I knew that the deadliest weapon ever conceived by the ingenuity 
of man had been used against me—and had failed. Full of horror, in spite of 
my temporary deliverance, I rushed out on to the platform, and flung myself into 
the one remaining seat of a crowded compartment. Through the glass I watched 
the movements of my assailant on the platform. I saw that he had been joined 
by a couple of confederates, and the three of them were engaged in an animated 
discussion, bending the while over some small object held in the man’s hand, which 
they appeared to be examining minutely. As a result of their consultation they 
hurried to the booking-office, and took tickets just in time to jump into the train 
as it moved off. 

As we steamed slowly out of the station I leaned back in the carriage and gave 
myself over to reflection. From what I had seen on the platform I inferred : (1) That 
my pursuers had calculated on settling me at the station, as they had doubtless 
settled many a poor wretch before ; (2) That their pursuing me in the train was an 
unpremeditated move, the result of their deliberations on the platform; (3) That I 
had disarmed one of my opponents; (4) That the probable explanation of their 
presence at the station was, that in consequence of my having been selected to 
assist in removing tke “stores,” they had anticipated an attempt on my part to 
“bolt” to England, and had watched the trains. At Amiens they would probably 
telegraph back to Paris for instructions, which would reach them at Boulogne. 
Finally, I decided that in order to avoid the trouble and expense of following me 
to England they would make a determined effort to finish the business on this 

side of the Channel. 

a As, one by one, I evolved these conclusions, my spirits rose to a pitch of absurd 
and unwarrantable elation. The excitement of the chase was on me. I had won 
the first move, and the conviction of ultimate success was strong within me. I felt 
that it would be an unparalleled triumph for a boy of twenty to outwit this grand and 
self-satisfied organisation that held the lives. of mankind so exceedingly cheap ; and 
I had little doubt of my ability to do so if I once.set foot in England, for my plan 
of campaign was “cut and dried,” and, as I confidently believed, free from blemish. 
At all events I was determined that by the time they had done with me there 
should be but a fractional balance left out of my #100 subscription to aid them in 
their bloodthirsty war against society. 

Of the men who were pursuing me I knew but little beyond their names. Fradin 
was a short, thick-set man, with a sphinx-like, expressionless cast of countenance. 
He was a Frenchman, and, I believe, a journalist by profession. He it was that 
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had attempted my life at the station. Casey was an Irishman, with nothing very 
remarkable about him. He was a little man about fifty, with small twinkling eyes. 
Of these two I was not particularly afraid, but the third member of the party was 
a very formidable person. ‘This was a man of the name of Biggs, an Englishman 
by birth, and a late member of the London police, from which force he had been 
dismissed for some misconduct, though of what nature I had never gathered. He 
had since attached himself to a firm of bookmakers in Paris, and was reputed to 
be a man of substance. ‘This much I had learnt at the Chess Club, where he had 
been pointed out to me as a man of great intelligence and force of character. In 
person he was tall and athletic, with a strong, determined face. 

These three men had been commissioned to put me out of the world, not 
by any of the vulgar means usually resorted to by criminals, but by a deadly 
contrivance the secret of which had been discovered, or at any rate adapted, by 
one of the medical members of the Club. The tool itself was innocent-looking 
enough, and in appearance was not unlike an ordinary metal pencil-case. Inside 
this case, however, there lay concealed a stout needle, or style, which, when 
required for use, shot out in response to a slight pressure. This needle, St. Just 
had explained to me, had been previously impregnated with the germs of a certain 
deadly disease—-a disease fortunately more prevalent among beasts than men, but 
so invariably and swiftly fatal to the latter when once absorbed into the system, as 
to have seriously exercised the minds of the medical profession during the last few 
years. Any doctor reading these lines will probably recognise at a glance the 
disease to which I allude ; but for obvious reasons I have no wish to be too definite. 
Whether the needle had been merely buried in the body of an animal that had died 
of this disease, or whether the weapon itself was hollow and contained some infectious 
matter imprisoned within it, I cannot say; for my acquaintance with it was of course 
purely objective, and only on one occasion subsequent to the incident at the 
railway station did I come into personal contact with this devilish engine of 
execution. However, St. Just had assured me that the slightest puncture was 
sufficient to communicate the disease, and that in no single instance had the victim 
ever been known to survive. He even hinted that the alarming increase of this 
disease among mankind, on the subject of which doctors were so seriously concerned, 
was to be attributed solely to the lavish use by the League in all parts of the world 
of this secret and infallible agent. Such was the fiendish weapon that I had to 
guard against. I knew that in public they would resort to no other; though, if 
they could do so with impunity, I had little doubt they would employ knife or 
pistol against me without a moment’s hesitation. I had reason to believe, from 
Fradin’s behaviour on the platform, that the point of his style had been broken by 
impact with the polished surface of the trusty ‘‘ Adam,”—in which case the weapon 
was harmless. Had he another? Probably not: it was not the kind of weapon 
to be issued wholesale. ‘There was another question that troubled me. Was it 
by accident or design that two out of the three men who had been deputed to 
follow me were of my own nationality? If by design, then some of my previous 
inferences were clearly wrong. If it was chance, it was a most unfortunate chance 
for me. 

At this point in my reflections we arrived: at Amiens. As soon as my fellow- 
passengers had hurried off to the buffet I beckoned to the guard, 

“This compartment is fully occupied,” I said. ‘ There are three men travelling 
third class who may possibly try to get in, as they are. anxious to have a row with 
me: keep them out,” and I pressed a ten-franc piece into his. hand. That they 
were travelling third class was pure conjecture on my part, but I reasoned that in 
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the hurry of their departure they would probably have taken the cheapest tickets. 
The guard smiled, nodded, pocketed the coin, and locked the door. As he did 
so I caught sight of my three friends watching me from the platform. Presently 
they separated, Fradin going to the telegraph office while Biggs swaggered up to 
my compartment. 

“ Guard, unlock this door, please,” he called out, in a loud authoritative tone. 

“Is Monsieur travelling first class?” the guard inquired, with the sweetest of 
smiles. 

I heard Biggs mutter a good solid English oath, as he turned away. I laughed 
aloud in his face. ‘Those third-class tickets were a false move, and false economy 
too, as it turned out. However, as we neared Boulogne 1 began to feel horribly 
nervous. I had formed no definite plan as to how I was to get on board the boat, 
and so far all my ingenuity had failed to inspire me with an idea. It was not so 
much for my body I was afraid, though there were serious A/aéi in my armour, but 
I felt that the next attack would be ox my face. 

At Boulogne some few minutes elapsed before I could leave the train, owing to 
the time my fellow-passengers took to disengage themselves and their zfedimenta 
from the compartment. When at length I stepped on to the quay, Biggs and Casey 
were standing at the gangway leading on to the boat—one guarding each side. 
Fradin was nowhere to be seen, but I knew he was at the telegraph office. At the 
sight of these two unmitigated ruffians triumphantly guarding what seemed to them 
the only way of boarding the boat, I chuckled complacently to myself. Biggs was 
either a very clumsy practitioner, or else he grievously underrated my resources. I 
waited till the majority of the passengers were on board, and then, taking a short run, 
I sprang lightly from the quay on to the side of the paddle-box. It was only a 
distance of about six feet, and I covld have done it backwards, overcoat, bag, satin 
“putties” and all. Without looking behind I hurried to the fore part of the ship, 
and ensconced myself among a group of passengers. If they approached me there, 
I was determined to face them and defend myself with the blackthorn stick I carried. 
But no such exciting scene was in store for the crew and passengers of the ss. A/bert 
Edward. It was blowing half a gale, and before we had left Boulogne harbour five 
minutes Biggs and Casey were placed completely Aors de combat by that great leveller 
of mankind, sea-sickness. Fradin remained unaffected ; but he made no attempt to 
molest me, though he kept me continually in view. As we approached Folkestone 
I saw him make ineffectual efforts to rouse Biggs to a proper sense of the gravity of 
the situation; but that gentleman was clearly in a condition in which the Chess 
Club and the pursuit of its victims had ceased for the time to interest him, and I 
saw that, as long as we continued to be “rocked in the cradle of the deep,” he 
and Casey were as harmless as pickled adders. Of Fradin I was not sure. If my 

surmise was correct, the point of his style was broken, and the weapon useless as a 
popgun. But, on the other hand, he might have exchanged the broken style with 
one of the others. That appeared to me an extremely probable move if they knew 
that I suspected it was broken. Did they know? While I was revolving this knotty 
problem in my mind, Fradin himself furnished me with the solution. As the boat 
drew up alongside the pier, he placed his back against the paddlebox, as though to 
bar any attempt on my part to repeat my jumping performance ; and ostentatiously 
drawing a small glittering cylinder from his pocket, balanced it in his hand while 
regarding me menacingly. That was enough for me. If the weapon had been 
meant for use instead of display he would hardly have brandished it about like 
that. As I brushed past him contemptuously, he did not even offer to strike me. 
I passed off with the stream of shivering, bilious-hued passengers, and,. being amongst 
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the foremost to reach the train, took my seat at the far end of a compartment, 
devoutly praying that the remaining seats would be quickly filled by commonplace, 
peaceably-inclined citizens. Fill they did, with the exception of one seat, which 
remained obstinately and provokingly empty. Passengers glanced at it, and passed 
hastily by, as though they saw some infection lurking among the cushions. I was 
beginning to foster a hope that Biggs and Casey had been incapacitated from leaving 
the boat, when I caught sight of the entire trio advancing hurriedly in my direction. 
Biggs saw me instantly, and with a deep sigh of relief dropped into the vacant seat. 
He still looked very green and miserable, and as he lay huddled up in his corner 
seemed an object of pity rather than of fear. Still I felt thankful that we were 
separated by the length of the compartment, as well as by a stout and truculent- 
looking female ; for never once did he take his evil eyes from my face, but sat there 
blinking at me like a dyspeptic owl, with a sinister and yet half-humorous expression 
on his sallow features that seemed to say, “ Wait, my friend, till my agitated interior 
has regained its normal calm, and then—-——” I, on my part, was seriously considering 
whether I should not overcome my natural shyness, and invoke the assistance of 
my fellow-passengers, when Providence unexpectedly interposed on my behalf. We 
stopped by signal at Sandling Junction ; and, instantly taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, I sprang out, and, leaving Biggs making ineffectual efforts to step over the 
stout female, hurried to the fore part of the train, where I found a seat more suited 
to my tastes. Fortunately for me the boat-train leaves Folkestone harbour from the 
down platform, otherwise I should have been at the wrong end of the compartment, 
and my manceuvre would have been impossible. 

After the continued nerve tension of the last few hours, it was a relief to lie 
back and lazily watch the familiar Kent landscape, with its picturesque old home- 
steads and quaint-shaped oast-houses, and the characteristic hazel copses, so 
refreshing to an English eye after the bare, featureless country on the other side. 
So peaceful was the scene that it was hard to realise that I was a hunted man, 
pursued by remorseless human bloodhounds thirsting for my life. How happy I 
should have been if it were not for those fiends! For months I had looked 
forward to my home-coming and the well-earned holiday that my studies in Paris 
entitled me to, and now I must dodge and hide and skulk like any criminal. I 
felt unutterably depresscd. The excitement of the thing had died away, and the 
reaction had set in. Still, I felt that I must rouse myself. In the dangerous 
position in which I was placed morbid reflections of this kind were fatal to the 
energy of mind which alone could extricate me from my present difficulties. If the 
hunted fox stops to moralise on the injustice of the chase, it is more than probable 
that his reflections and his existence will be simultaneously cut short, and he will 
make a precipitate entrance into the vulpine Nirvana. Having duly incubated this 
Aésopian parable, and satisfied myself that the moral was sound, I flung aside my 
despondency, and, as we entered Cannon Street Station, buckled on my armour, 
both figurative and material. Before the train had stopped I was across the 
platform and into a hansom, bag in hand. Biggs was out as soon as I was, but I 
was too quick for him. The way out of the station being temporarily blocked, I 
directed the glass to be put down, and sat there glaring triumphantly at my 
opponents through that flimsy but sufficient barrier. Biggs, I noticed, had recovered 
his complexion, and returned my gaze with a sardonic nod, and a grin in which 
benevolence was not the predominating element. ‘The expression of his countenance 
was not calculated to raise my spirits, for I felt that the return of this man to the 
happy hunting-grounds of his youth had revived the old man-hunting instincts, 
that had of late years grown rusty in the betting-rings of Auteuil and Chantilly. 
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**1 selected a dull book and a big arm-chair.” 


However, for the next four or five hours I knew that I was safe, and feared the 
attack of no man. As soon as the road was clear I drove off to White’s Club, 
where I mounted the steps with a feeling of heartfelt thankfulness at finding myself 
once more within the security of those exclusive walls. Biggs and Co., I need 
scarcely say, were close behind. 

My first business was to despatch the commissionaire with two telegrams—one 
to my father, asking him to stop the 10.40 express at Reston,-and the other to the 
Traffic Superintendent at King’s Cross, asking him to reserve for me a compartment 
in the same train. Having relieved my mind to this extent, I selected a dull book 
and a big armchair, and, with the aid of these two powerful auxiliaries, soon found 
the sleep my overwrought brain so greatly needed. At 8.30 I awoke, refreshed in 
body and mind, and feeling fit to cope with the entire Anarchist combination of 
furope. While I was in the act of ordering my dinner, I caught sight of Biggs 
meditatively chewing some sandwiches in a hansom outside. ‘The occupation seemed 
so peaceful and homelike that, acting on a sudden impulse, I snatched a sheet 
of paper, and scrawled as follows :— 


“How long are we going to continue this farce? 1 suppose you and your friends 
are open to terms: if so, state what they are, and let us try to settle the matter 


amicably. “ CHARLES PERCIVAL.” 





I sent this out by the porter, with instructions to bring back an answer After 
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a few minutes it came, written in a clear, businesslike hand on the back of 
my note. 


: “DEAR SIR,— 

“Your esteemed favour duly to hand. I regret that I am not in a position to 
entertain your proposal. Personally, I bear you no ill-will, and would be pleased to 
settle the matter amicably if it were possible ; but my companions are a little narrow- 
minded on this subject, and, I fear, will listen to no compromise. They unfortunately 
suffer from a complaint from which | am free, for they are troubled with principles— 
though of an equivocal kind—and nothing will satisfy them but your total annihilation. 
If I suggested a compromise they would immediately put in operation against me methods 
of which you have some knowledge, and would continue their pursuit of you. In fact, 
your name and position mark you out so clearly that, even if we fail, your case is 
hopeless. You will see by this that my own interests and personal safety require that I 
should bring your matter to a speedy conclusion. This I confidently trust to be able to 
accomplish within the next twenty-four hours. Thanking you for your kind proposals, 
and regretting my inability to meet you in the matter, 

“I am, dear Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
‘*TigE HONOURABLE CHARLES PERCIVAL.” “JAMES MATURIN BIGGs. 


I smiled as I read this effusion. Was Biggs a humourist as well as an ex-detective, 
or was this unconscious satire? As I read the note a second time, a feeling of 
overwhelming bitterness came over me as I realised the truth of the concluding 
paragraph. St. Just had not exaggerated when he prophesied that they would ferret 
me out whatever corner of the globe I might hide in. ‘There was only one chance 
of safety for Charles Percival, and that was for Charles Percival to cease to exist. 

It being now ten o’clock, I sent out to procure the best hansom to be found in 
the neighbourhood, and, stepping leisurely into it, told the man to drive for his life 
to King’s Cross. It would be everything for me to gain a few minutes at the station. 
The cab proved a good one, and must have out-distanced my pursuers, for they were 
nowhere to be seen when I alighted. I lost no time in finding my compartment, 
into which the guard—an old acquaintance of mine—securely locked me. 

“Look here,” I said, giving him a sovereign, “there are one or two things I 
want you to pay particular attention to. ‘In the first place, let no one know the 
train is going to stop for me at Reston. Secondly, come and wake me up at 
Berwick, and unlock the door of the carriage. ‘Thirdly, when we do get to Reston, 
let the train move on again the moment I am on the platform: I have no luggage 
but this bag, and I shall be out befcre the train stops. And, above all things, on 
no account whatever let any one into this compartment. I have not got my ticket: 
you can send a porter to get it.” 

Biggs, as I had foreseen, made strenuous efforts to get into my carriage; he 
even produced a key and tried to effect a forcible entrance; but my friend the 
guard was firm, and stood sentry over me till we moved off. Offering up a mental 
oblation to the Great Northern authorities, I sank back with a sigh of relief and 
composed myself to sleep. Wearied out with the events of the past two days, I 
dropped off at once, and slept heavily till the guard roused me at Berwick. 

“Tt’s all right, sir,” he said confidentially ;.‘‘ those gents tried to get in here at 
every station, but I kept them out. We shall be at Reston in twenty minutes now, 
and I’ll move off as soon as I see you safely out.” 

Slowty collecting my scattered senses, I began sleepily to gather myself and my 
things together. At Reston—before the train had come to a standstill—I was on 
the platform, waving my hand to the guard; and the great sleepless courier of the 
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“1 was roused by the voice of the station-master at my elbow.” 


night glided silently away with its unconscious freight into the grey half-light of 
morning. For some seconds I stood motionless, dreamily watching the receding 
train as it faded away into the distance, and wondering whether it was separating 
me for ever from that remorseless trio who were so aimlessly seeking to destroy me. 
I was roused by the voice of the station-master at my elbow. 

*There’s nothing to meet you, sir: will you be for walking ?” 

“Oh no,” I answered hurriedly; “I’m going to Berwick by the eight o’clock 
train.” 

“To Berwick!” he echoed. ‘ Why, you’ve only just left it!” 

_ “Yes, but I left something behind—that is to say, I’ve got an appointment 
there—anyhow, I have to go.” 

“Well, sir,” he said, laughing, “you surely know best. She’s signalled now, so 
you'll not have long to wait.” 

And even as he spoke a column of white smoke in the distance announced the 
astonishing fact that a North British local train was about to be up to time. At 
the same moment there flashed across my mind an inspiration for which I have 
reason to believe I ought to feel devoutly thankful. It was occasioned by the 
sudden appearance on the scene of a stalwart porter, known to me from earliest 
boyhood as “Sandy.” What his other name was, or whether he had one, I cannot 
say. However, at the present juncture I was not so much interested in Sandy 
himself as in his attire. He was arrayed in a uniform so specklessly brilliant that 
this was evidently its very first appearance on the platform. The sight of it conjured 
up the image of a project that had already several times half formed itself in my 
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mind. Acting on the impulse of the moment, I rushed up to my old acquaintance, 
and, after returning his cordial greeting, came straight to the point. 

“ Where’s your old uniform, Sandy?” I asked breathlessly. 

“Over at the house yonder,” he answered with a grin, evidently suspecting chaff. 

“Do you want it?” 

“nO.” 

“Well, I do. Get it me—quick, there’s a good man—jackets, trousers, and cap.” 

Sandy scratched his head, and grinned afresh. He declined to take me seriously. 
“They're awfu’ dirty.” 

“Qh, damn the dirt! Hurry up, man, or the train will be in.” 

Evidently impressed by the vigour of my remark, Sandy—still grinning—shuffled 
ponderously away in the direction of his house, which lay just across the road. I 
feared he must be brushing the veteran suit down, for the train came in, stopped 
its apportioned two minutes, and was on the point of resuming its funereal career 
before my friend hurried in, with a very red face, and an ungainly brown-paper 
parcel, which he thrust in at the window as the train moved off. 

“They're awfu’ dirty,” he gasped, with a valedictory grin. And they were. But 
what was a little dirt to a man in my position? I stowed the unsavoury relics 
away in my bag, and gave myself over to reflection. 

My movements for the next three hours may be briefly summarised as follows : 
Left Reston 8; arrived Berwick 8.28. Left Berwick 8.35; arrived Kelso 9 35. 
Left Kelso 10.7 ; arrived St. Boswells 10.41. My plan was to catch the 11 o’clock 
train at St. Boswells, and double back to Reston by way of Duns, as it was 
essential I should see my father in order to discuss with him my future. I calculated 
that at Dunbar Biggs would infallibly discover the trick I had played him; he 
would then take the 8.21 train back to Reston, learn from the station-master that 
I had gone on to Berwick, and follow me there with his colleagues. At Berwick 
the probability was they would lose sight of me; and the three confederates would 
scatter on the chance of hitting off the trail again. I chuckled to myself with 
untold satisfaction at the thought of Biggs and his attendant myrmidons groping 
aimlessly about to recover the lost scent. ‘Taking out my Bradshaw, I amused 
myself by attempting to diagnose his probable train of thought on finding himself 
stranded at Berwick. If he was an adept at Bradshaw, he would see at a glance 
that there were only two routes open to me, as no trains left by the Morpeth or 
Alnwick branches till the afternoon. Either I might have gone on south by the 
slow train to Newcastle, in which case it would be a simple matter for him to 
overtake me at Newcastle by taking the 11.20 express from Berwick; or I might 
have gone to St Boswells wi@ Kelso—as in point of fact I had—in which case 
there was no train by which I could be followed for three hours. I argued that 
if Biggs gave me credit for any intelligence, he would discard the former alternative 
as improbable; and as pursuit by the latter route was impracticable, he would find 
himself au bout de son Latin. Poor Biggs! I felt positively sorry for him. It was 
such a pitiable finale to a profitless chase; and now nothing would remain for him 
but to decamp ignominiously, with the cheerful prospect before him of having to 
face that terrible, wild-eyed President, with a woeful tale of defeat and discomfiture. 
I did not envy Messrs. Fradin, Casey, and Biggs that little scene. I felt half 
inclined to write to the President and explain that it was not their fault ; that they 
had done their best, but had been outwitted, outgeneralled. I felt at peace with 
all men. My heart was overflowing with unbounded goodwill to all creation, not 
excepting my late baffled pursuers. I sympathised with the feelings of the hunted 
hare, who, having doubled on her tracks, lies panting in a furrow, as she listens 
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to the sounds of the hunt drifting farther and farther away. The very landscape 
seemed to reflect my exultation. As I gazed out at the broad valley of the Tweed, 
I began to conjure up visions of mighty salmon lured from the depths of those 
dark swirling pools, the anatomy of which I knew so well. It was the best month 
in the year, and my father’s reach was amongst the finest on the river. I would 
have a day to-morrow, and send the biggest fish I caught to the Chess Club with 
my compliments. I was half disposed to rescind the resolution I had formed in 
my own mind of writing to the Paris police giving them all the information in my 
power respecting the Chess Club. I felt that it would be mean to sully my victory 
by any such petty display of malice. ‘There was, in fact, no limit to the magnanimity 
of which I felt capable at the moment. I was even wondering whether I could 
persuade my father to ask the President to stay with us for the covert shooting, 
when any further schemes for heaping coals of fire on the head of my enemies 
were brought to a close by our arrival at St. Boswells. Seizing my bag, I bounded 
jauntily on to the platform, and found myself face to face with Casey ! 

Imagine Mr. Whymper, when within a foot of the summit of the Matterhorn, 
suddenly caught up by some invisible agency and deposited gently at the base. 
Imagine the feelings of the fox when, after an hour’s run, he is overtaken by the 
hounds within a yard of his earth. Imagine the feelings of Lucifer at the conclusion 
of his historical dive from temperate to torrid regions. Imagine all this and more, 
and still your imagination will be totally inadequate to convey even a suggestion of 
what I felt. The events of the next twenty minutes must always appear to me as 
misty shadows, seen dimly through a mental haze. I recollect groping my way 
feebly to the Reston train, which was standing in the station; but above all there 
looms the impression of a foxy face watching my every movement with twinkling, 
malicious eyes. 

The first distinct sense that eventually took definite shape in my brain was one of 
wonderment as to how Casey got there, and, being there, why he was not in the 
compartment with me, perforating my skin with the point of his style. It was a golden 
opportunity, which was not likely to recur, for I was paralysed for the time beyond the 
power of resistance. The first question was easily answered by Bradshaw. He had 
taken the 9.11 train from Reston to St. Boswells by the very line on which we were 
now travelling back. It was a master-stroke, an inspiration of pure genius. I took 
off my hat to Biggs, metaphorically: he was a great strategist. I, with my fancied 
astuteness, was a mere child in his hands. On the spur of the moment, and from 
the flimsiest of data, he had foreseen every move of my carefully planned scheme. 
He had read the workings of my brain like the page of an open book. This was 
a man to be feared. As to Casey, his behaviour was a mystery to me. Why, when 
I was delivered into his hands, a palsied and unresisting victim, he had failed to 
take advantage of the opportunity, was more than I could understand. Possibly he 
was afraid to face me alone, for, man to man, I could have scrunched him up with 
one hand; or was it that he had given up his style to replace Fradin’s broken one? 
That was not unlikely, for I had already betrayed my contempt for Fradin’s weapon 
at Folkestone. Anyhow, it was clear that the little ruffian’s present mission was to 
play the part of beagle rather than of bulldog. At every station his crafty face was 
thrust out, keenly scanning the one or two passengers that alighted on the forsaken 
little platforms. To get out unobserved was an impossibility, and it was a certainty 


that at Reston I should be confronted by the entire combination. If ever there 
was a time to produce a trump card, it was now. 
Fortunately I had one, though whether it was good enough remained to be seen. 
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For the first time since J had left Paris I discarded my travelling suit in favour of 
another more suitable to the occasion. Then, having made one or two trifling 
alterations in my appearance, I sat, with palpitating heart, waiting till the proper 
moment should arrive to put my experiment to the test. 

We were now past Duns, and I was once more on familiar ground, and the 
effort of inaction became almost insupportable ; for 1 was suffering acutely from 
the species of nervousness that fills one with an insane desire to rush headlong 
into the very danger one dreads-—a modification, I imagine, of the form of lunacy 
that prompts weak-headed persons to fling themselves from the tops of cliffs and 
monuments. However, I knew that precipitancy would ruin all; so I waited. I 
waited till we were within a hundred yards of Chirnside station; then, gently 
dropping my bag on to the permanent way by means of a string, I opened the 
opposite door, and, slipping out on to the footboard, was running along the platform 
“slow down.” Quick as I was, however, I 
was barely on my feet before Casey’s head appeared at the window, looking sharply 
up and down the platform. Not a solitary soul alighted. ‘“‘ Chirnside,” I shouted, 
in my best Border dialect, walking straight up to where Casey was craning out 
of the window. “Chirnside, sir: are ye getting out?” But Casey did not vouchsafe 
a reply; in fact, he never so much as cast a glance in my direction, His whole 
attention was occupied in watching for the sudden exodus of a long-legged gentleman 
in a check ulster. I saw him double across and look out on the off-side of the 
train, in case he should have slipped out that way; then back again to the platform 
side, where he remained on the watch till the train was lost to sight. 

“ And what may be your business here, my man, may I ask?” said a harsh 
voice behind me. For answer I removed seriatim the rubicund wig, eyebrows and 
moustache with which I had temporarily adorned myself, and disclosed the natural 
smoothness of my callow face. 

“Gude sake! but it’s never Mr. Charles!” exclaimed the astonished station 
master—for it was he. “Man! but you’ve an astonishing appearance.” 

“Oh! it’s for a bet,” I answered airily. “Can I change in your office? My bag’s 
on the line about a hundred yards back.” 

Having once more resumed my tweed suit, and left the porter’s uniform to he 
returned to head-quarters, I set out upon my four-mile walk home. 

It was a still, grey November day, and the air was laden with the damp smell 
of newly fallen leaves. Is there anything in the wide world more powerful to conjure 
up recollections of the past than some familiar yet half-forgotten smell of Auld Lang 
Syne? ‘The first whiff of such a smell is sufficient to fill the mind with faint, dimly 
defined memories of days gone by—half melancholy memories they are sometimes, 
and so impalpable as to elude the grasp of the mind that gropes for them as in a 
haze ; but they are there nevertheless. The most trivial, commonplace smell will 
do this—whether it be the smell of peat smoke, or of burning weeds, or the peculiar 
characteristic smell that belongs to every great country house, or, as in my case, 
the chill damp smell of the north country. It was this smell that first told me that I 
was at home; my eyes only confirmed the fact, though the scene they looked on 
was a well-remembered one. On both sides lay great stretches of stubble alternating 
with ‘Titanic enclosures of turnips and benty grass—the latter bleached to the colour 
of pale amber. Huge flocks of plover wheeled and circled about the fields, filling 
the air with their plaintive cry. Far away in front of me to the northward the 
triple peaks of the Eildons showed clear above the flatness of the horizon; while 
behind me, and beyond the mighty Tweed, loomed the great mass of the Cheviots 


almost as soon as the train began to 
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—a region associated from my earliest childhood with a feeling of reverential awe— 
a feeling that behind that great barrier lay an impenetrable tract of untrodden hills 
and unexplored valleys, redolent of mystery and romance. With advancing years 
had come the prosaic discovery of peaceful homesteads and sheepfarms lying within 
the recesses of those hills, but the reflection of that childish superstition still lingered 
in my mind. 

I found my father gouty and cross, and inclined at first to treat my whole story 
with contempt and ridicule. He abused me most energetically, firstly for having been 
fool enough to join the Chess Club, and secondly for having left Paris and thrown 
up my career without consulting him. However, when I gave him the particulars 
of my conversation with the President, of St. Just’s warning, of the explosion at 
the police station, of Biggs’ letter, and of the attack on me at the Gare du Nord, 
he rather modified his views. 

“Well, there may be something in it, or there may not,” he remarked oracularly ; 
“but as you’ve a fancy to try the Colonies, it’s perhaps best that you should be on 
the safe side, and get out of the country as soon as possible. When do you propose 
to start ?” 

“Oh, to-morrow,” I said. ‘ You can write by this evening’s post to stop the 5.13 
from Berwick at Reston; and write at the same time to Edinburgh to old Wallace 
to tell him to have £500 in notes ready for me when I come to his house about 
seven to-morrow evening. And you’d better send a line to the station-master at 
Reston, telling him on no account to let any one know the express is going to stop,” 
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“Very well,” he answered, “I'll do that; and in the meantime you're perfectly 
safe here, for as to those fellows being able to yet at you in my house I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

Nor did I, for that matter. I thought it more than probable that in London 
or any of the big provincial centres I should have been in considerable danger of 
some member of this widespread organisation finding a means of administering the 
fatal puncture, even in my own house; but among the rugged, honest people in 
whose midst I had spent my life the idea was preposterous, 

My first and last day at home was not so entirely melancholy as might be 
supposed. I was very young, and my spirits were always remarkably volatile ; and 
the excitement of the new life that was before me, coupled with the satisfaction of 
having so far out-manceuvred the Chess Club, almost counterbalanced my regret at 
leaving home. My father, I think, was the more depressed of the two. He was a 
blunt, undemonstrative man ; but I knew that I possessed a large share of his affection, 
and the parting perhaps meant more for him at his age than it did for me. 

That night I slept the sleep that knows no dreams. I think the sharpest pang 
I had yet felt was when old Moffat the fisherman told me next morning that “she 
was just in grand order, and thirty-pounders were fairly jostling one another in the 
Scar Pool, and would I no just run down and have a few casts before I left in 
the afternoon?” However, great as the temptation was, I came to the conclusion 
that it would be tempting Providence, as I made no doubt but that Biggs and Co. 
had by this time run me to ground, and were on the look-out ; so I spent the day 
at home with my sisters, who were in the depths of despair at losing me again on 
the very day of my return after eighteen months’ absence. In fact, when the moment 
for my departure arrived, poor little Margaret fairly broke down, and my last impression 
of the home of my childhood is the image of her slight graceful figure standing on 
the doorstep and tearfully waving her handkerchief till the carriage was out of sight. 
My father drove with me to the station, armed with a thick stick, in case, as he 
said, “those ruffians should have got wind of your departure.” 

However, his fears seemed groundless, for on arriving at the station the platform 
appeared deserted. We remained sitting in the carriage till the train drew up, when 
I instantly made my way to the compartment, the door of which was held open 
by the station-master. As I turned round to take leave of my father I experienced 
one of those shocks to which by this time I was getting used; for there, close 
behind him, and in the act of getting into the train, were the three ill-omened 
parasites I had so vainly been trying to shake off. Where they came from Heaven 
only knows. They.must have been lying concealed in the waiting-room. ‘There 
was not a moment to lose, for the train was already in motion. I had just time to 
tell my father in a hurried whisper to telegraph to Wallace to meet me at Waverley 
with the money before we were whirling along through the open fields. 

An hour later we steamed into Waverley station, punctual to a minute in spite 
of the extra stoppage ; and very lucky for me it was so, as it turned out. Old 
Wallace was standing on the platform stiff and erect, and irreproachably got up in 
tall hat and frock coat. 

“Come to the station-master’s office,” I shcuted, and, bag in hand, I dashed 
past the astonished old gentleman—scattering porters and passengers to right and 
left—and never drew breath till I found myself panting and breathless inside that 
inviolate sanctum. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Percival! what’s wrong?” exclaimed the ever-courteous 
and obliging lord of Waverley as I stood there blowing and puffing like a traction 
engine, 
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“Can I have a special to Carlisle at once?” I gasped. 

“A special,” he answered reflectively. ‘Well, if it were not for the 6.40 there 
would be no difficulty whatever about it, as it so happens that we have an express 
engine standing in the station at the present moment with steam up. She was 
to have gone on with the six o’clock express to Carlisle, but as the train was 
exceptionally light to-day, I sent it on with only one engine; but I fear it would 
be impossible to get a carriage coupled on to it before the 6.40 starts. You'll 
have to wait till that’s gone, and then pass it at Portobello.” 

“Mr. Noel,” I said, “this is a matter of life and death. Every moment is of 
importance to me. Let me go on the engine, just as it is, before the 6.40 starts. 
I will pay double the usual rates if necessary, but I must catch the North-Western 
express at Carlisle.” 

“Well,” he answered, looking at his watch, “it can just be done; and, if the 
matter is of such vital impcrtance, and to oblige an old friend, I'll take the respon- 
sibility on myself and do it, though it’s contrary to all regulations. It is now 
twenty-six minutes to seven. I’ll send and have the engine brought round here in 
two minutes. Fortunately the line’s cleared for the 6.40 as far as Portobello, and 
I'll telegraph at once to clear it beyond.” And, with characteristic promptitude, 
the good-natured official bustled off to see to his arrangements. 

Meanwhile I explained matters hurriedly to the old lawyer, who had by this 
time arrived on the scene, and, taking the £500, gave him a formal receipt. We 
had hardly completed this transaction before the station-master came back, and 
at the same moment the huge, sleek, lumbering form of the North British engine 
darkened the windows of the office. 

“ Now, please,” said Mr. Noel, “ you must be off, for there’s not a moment to 
spare: the 6.40 starts in four minutes.” 

Shaking my two friends warmly by the hand, and leaving Mr. Wallace to settle 
for the special, I sprang on to the footplate, and instantly the engine got under 
way. It was evident that Biggs and his party, though they must have seen the 
engine arrive, had not associated it in any way with my presence there; for they 
were standing in a knot some thirty yards from the station-master’s office, and made 
no attempt to bar my access to the engine. I shall never forget the expression of 
their faces as we steamed slowly past them. Biggs stood, with his hands in his 
pockets and his chin sunk upon his chest, scowling at me darkly; Casey stood 
gaping in open-mouthed amazement; while Fradin’s face was as sphinx-like and 
expressionless as ever. Yielding to a sudden impulse, I took off my hat and 
made them a low, mocking bow—a piece of foolish bravado that nearly cost me 
my life; for, quick as lightning, Fradin whipped a revolver from his pocket and 
sent a bullet whistling past my head. Before he could repeat the shot we were 
out of range; and the last thing I saw was the infuriated Anarchist struggling in 
the grasp of half a dozen railway officials. The other two had disappeared. 

“Well, of all the damned, daft deevils!” said my companion, meditatively 
lighting his pipe. “ Will there likely be many more friends of yours along the 
line, sir, with messages of that sort for you?” 

I assured him that it was most improbable, and then proceeded to impress earnestly 
upon him the necessity for catching the North-Western express. I knew that if I 
succeeded in catching this, I should have seen the last of my persecutors; but if 
I missed it they would infallibly overtake me at Carlisle by the 9.45 express. 

“Well,” he answered, after a moment’s reflection, “it wanted twenty-two minutes 
to seven when we left Edinbro’, and the North-Western express leaves Carlisle at 
8.11. That'll be a hundred miles in ninety-three minutes. Well, I’d no go exactly 
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“*1 took off my hat and made them a low mocking bow.” 





for to say we'll do it, but it’s within the 
bounds of  possibeelity if we're no 
blocked.” 

“T’ll double this if we catch it,” I said, 
pressing a five-pound note into his hand. 

“Well, sir, we'll do our best; and she’s a good old engine,” he responded 
affectionately. ‘ Will you kindly stand still where you are, and hold on tight to that 
bar ? for she'll jump a bit beyond Tynehead.” 

To my mind it appeared that we were jumping quite enough as it was. Wé 
were travelling at a terrific pace. Right before us shone the lights of Portobello; 
and as we dashed into the midst of them with an ear-splitting shriek, the engine 
leaped and bounded like a living thing. I hung on spasmodically to my bar, and 
looked anxiously into the driver’s face. Was the man drunk to go dashing over 
the points at that rate? It seemed to me a perfect miracle that we stayed on the 
rails at all. But I could find no cause for alarm in my companion’s face: it 
was the strong, shrewd, pleasant face of a man about fifty, with a suspicion of 
humour about the eyes and the corners of the mouth—a common enough face 
north of the —Tweed—and the face of a man to be depended on. Somewhat 
reassured, I turned round and took stock of the stoker, but in the uncertain light 
I could make out little except that he was a young man with an exceedingly 
grimy face. 

The engine seemed now to have settled down into its stride. We were going 
a smooth, even pace, and I knew that we were mounting the steep gradient to 
Tynehead. At seven o’clock exactly we passed Tynehead; and immediately the 
great locomotive sprang forward with a bound, like a horse with its head turned 
homewards. Faster and faster we went, till the roar and rattle became deafening 
and the lights of the occasional cottages flashed past like shooting stars, and still 
the pace kept increasing. ‘The night was dark as pitch, and it seemed to me that 
we were on some hellish machine that was plunging down with us to the infernal 
regions. It was like a ghastly nightmare. I gripped my bar convulsively, and 
closed my eyes, waiting inertly for the crash which I felt was bound to come. I 
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“1 opened my eyes, and... saw the driver calmly smoking.” 


was in an agony of fear. A cold sweat broke out all over me, and I prayed that 
the end might come quickly. 

After what seemed to me an eternity, finding we were still on our legs, figura- 
tively speaking, I began to recover myself a little. I opened my eyes, and, by the 
glare of the furnace, saw the driver calmly smoking, with his eyes fixed intently 
on the distance. A mass of lights was before us. 

“Galashiels,” the man roared in my ear. 

I nodded, and looked out through the glass window. As we came whirling 
down upon the confused mass of signals, a dark mass suddenly loomed up right 
in front of us. I saw it was a luggage train straight in our road. With unabated 
pace we swept down on it like a tornado. 

“Stop, for God’s sake!” I screamed, clutching the driver’s arm; and then, in 
a moment, with a sickening lurch, we swerved aside, and swept past the goods 
train into the darkness beyond. 

“You'll no be used to riding on an engine,” said the driver good-naturedly. 
And, indeed, I was not, and in that fact lay the excuse for my fear; for, in truth, 
we are all cowards in unfamiliar situations. Put a lifeboatman on a pulling, ewe- 
necked thoroughbred, and a steeplechase jockey in a lifeboat during a gale, and 
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both will be paralysed with terror, though in their own particular vocations each 
fearlessly risks his life continually. However, I was heartily ashamed of exhibiting 
such weakness, and determined to pull myself together. 

We were still going at the same terrific speed; and, as we flashed through 
Melrose, the driver told me we had done the twenty-four miles from ‘Tynehead in 
eighteen and a half minutes. Then the pace became a bit steadier as we reached 
the level ; and as we toiled up the steep incline past Stobs and Shankend I became 
quite impatient at the slow progress we seemed to be making. 

“Can’t you push on a bit?” I said, somewhat inanely. 

“She’s doing her best,” the man answered shortly. ‘I’m thinking you'll have 
no cause to complain when we're past Riccarton.” And as he spoke we entered 
the tunnel at the top of the hill and began the descent. Down the hill into the 
impenetrable blackness before us we shot like a meteor; but I had regained my 
nerve, and was beginning to enjoy the sensation. 

“Shall we catch it?” I shouted in the driver’s ears—partly for information, and 
partiy to re-establish myself in his estimation by showing my coolness. 

“T canna say,” he answered; “it'll be an awfu’ near thing unless the express 
is late. You see, sir, the curves are so strong here I darena let her go as I did 
down the Gala.” 

Suddenly, with an exclamation of rage, the driver shut off steam. 

“Man, but we’re done!” he said. 

“What is it?” I cried, for I could see nothing. 

“The Riddings signals are against us,” he replied. “It’s for a goods train from 
Langholm. I can see the lights of her away beyond the Liddell. We could have 
got past easy enough before she came up, but as it is there’s nothing for it but to 
wait. I’m afraid this'll lose you your train, sir.” 

“Could we get past now?” I asked. 

“Well, it might be done yet if the signals were no against us.” 

“Go on,” I said desperately. “I must catch that train. TI’ll give you a hundred 
pounds to try it: it’s life or death for me.” 

“T darena do it.” 

“Two hundred pounds!” I cried. The spirit of the gambler was on me, and I 
would have gladly staked all I had with me if necessary. 

“Tt’s an awfu’ thing to do,” he said, turning on steam, “but I'll try it. But 
we’ve lost a lot of time, and it'll be a terrible close thing now.” 

By this time we were in full swing again, aided by the incline. Cramming on 
every ounce of steam we rushed forward like the wind. Nearer and nearer shone 
the lights of the luggage train as the two engines converged towards the same 
point. I could see the horrified expression on the face of the goods train driver as 
he suddenly became aware of a demon engine whirling down upon him. It was an 
awful moment ; but strangely enough I felt no fear—only a feeling of numb curiosity 
as to what would happen when we collided. This I was never destined to know, 
for, by a margin so narrow that it makes me shudder to recall it, we swept across 
the front of the train, and passed out into the fields beyond. 

The driver mopped his brow with his handkerchief. 

“Man,” he said, “but it was gey close. I never thought it would have been 
so near a thing. If we’d had two coaches behind it would have been a sheer 
impossibeelity to ha’ cleared it. You see, the goods trains from the Langholm 
branch have to cross the main line before they can be shunted into a siding ; and 
the silly gowks thought they could ha’ done it before we got here. Well, sir, I’ve 
driven my last engine this nicht. To think of me, five-and-twenty years a driver on 
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“Nearer and nearer shone the lights of the luggage train.” 


this line, and then to run through the signals! However, I'll not be sorry for a 
bit rest, and two hundred pounds is a vast of money. But it was an awfu’ 
close thing.” 

By this time the thousand twinkling lights of Carlisle were before us, and a few 
minutes later we glided demurely into the station, after an hour and a half’s 
experience that will last me a lifetime. Even the driver seemed a little upset by 
what he had gone through, for I heard him repeatedly muttering, “ Five-and-twenty 
years, and then to run through the signals!” but he recovered a little when I 
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handed him £210, and wished me good luck and a safe voyage—a sentiment which 
I heartily endorsed. 

The North-Western express was standing in the station when we arrived. I went 
by it as far as Willesden, where I changed; for I thought Biggs would probably 
have telegraphed to some of their agents in London to watch the principal termini. 
I made my way on to the Great Western, and thence by Newbury and Winchester 
down to Southampton, where I embarked for one of the colonies. Since then I 
have lived there under an assumed name these ten years, thriving, prospering, and 
enjoying life; but I have never been home, and only my nearest relatives know 
of my exact whereabouts, for the dread of the Chess Club is still on me, and I 
am not yet weary of this wicked world. 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 
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Coast-line of Santa Barbara, looking Westward. 


SANTA BARBARA 
(AN AMERICAN NICE.) 


OBODY ever tries to exaggerate the beauties of Santa Barbara: 
nobody could do so if he tried. It is so beautiful—in fact, so 
naturally attractive and unique and picturesque—that you forget 
your adjectives of laudation, and at once feel that it would be a 
hopeless task to give a description of the hill and valley and 
long stretch of ocean shore with the idea of making clear to 
those who have never seen the Californian Mentone the charms 
that year by year are making the place so famous. Santa Barbara 

has had visitors from all over the world; and you will hear of it wherever you 
travel—in Europe, in the Orient, all through the Eastern States. It is a household 
word to-day, just as Nice has been so long—a place which, mentioned, turns one’s 
thoughts to warm, sunlit days of dreamy idleness. It is generally conceded, in 
short, that Santa Barbara is to America what the Riviera is to Europe; and many 
will declare, as I have often heard them, that the Californian resort has more natural 
picturesqueness and a better climate than can be found elsewhere in the world. 

i This is a strong statement, as I perhaps need not say, and one that I am half 

inclined to omit; but, being a quotation, and made in good faith by competent 

observers, it may do very well, and may stand at the head of what I have to say 
as the really emphatic utterance of this article. So far as my experience—my 
individual experience—goes, I, too, think Santa Barbara, in respect to its climate, 
its surroundings, and its colouring, is perfect. I have certainly never seen anything 
better: not in Italy, not in Florida, not in Old Mexico, and certainly not anywhere 
else in America. A place where the recorded temperature is practically the same 
throughout the year,* where mountains look down upon the sea, and between the 








* SANTA BARBARA TEMPERATURE. 
WINTER. SPRING, SUMMER. AUTUMN, 


54°29. 59°45. 67°71. 63°11. 
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two lie fertile valleys, filled 
with flowers that never 
fade, and where destroying 
frosts never venture, is 
certainly entitled to almost 
any praise. I first saw 
Santa Barbara more than 
ten years ago, and hardly 
a whole year has _ passed 
since then that I have not 
seen it at least once ; and 
yet to-day—when, if ever, 
there should be no element 
of novelty to bias my 
opinion —I_ consider it 
more beautiful, more rest- 
ful than ever. It has the 
happiest possible combina- 
tion of the three natural 
features always admired 
that ever a region had or 
could have; and _ your 
affection for it deepens as 
you know the mountains 
better and learn to look 
for the constantly changing 
colours of the sounding 
sea. 

‘The thousand miles of 
-»-  California’s coastline has 

Franciscan Father in the Mission Garden. but few breaks in its high, 
treeless front. From San 
Francisco north to the Oregon line there is hardly a harbour worthy the name, and 
not even a neighbouring island breaks the force of the sea waves or gives shelter 
from the strong Pacific winds. Southward, also, there is no curvature of shore or 
bay until the old town of Monterey is reached ; and the Bay of Monterey is itself 
so wide as scarcely to be distinguished from the open ocean. ‘Then, for nearly three 
hundred miles to the south, one sails past high woodlands and abruptly rising cliffs, 
with not even a cove in sight or shelter for a modest sail-boat. At Port Harford 
Nature apparently had planned to form a land-locked bay, but never completed the 
work The shore sweeps inland, to be sure, and widely separated headlands give a 
semi-calmness to the enclosed waters; still, the harbour is but poor apology for 
what a harbour should be. 

Not. far south of Port Harford, however, the shore grows less precipitous ; and 
twenty miles westward, and extending nearly a hundred miles in an almost unbroken 
line southward, is a group of mountain islands, that break the force of the wind 
and waves, and render the Santa Barbara Channel, as it is called, almost as smooth 
as ariver. It is half-way down this channel, four hundred miles from San Francisco, 
that Santa Barbara rests in its little valley opening upon a crescent-shaped shore, 
“bathing its feet in the Pacific and pillowing its head on the mountains.” There 
is no land-locked harbour—it is an open roadstead where the steamer anchors; but 
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the distant islands, as I have said, protect and make calm the water, and the bay, 
as by geographers it is called, offers the safest anchorage between San Diego and 
San Francisco. It is a wide, long bay, very blue when you look upon its waters, 
or away to the islands, or upon the mountains guarding it and the valley; and it 
is bordered along shore for more than twenty miles by bright strips of yellow sand, 
so hard and wide that you can ride along the entire length of the beach and not 
more than occasionally wet your horse’s feet. It is curved like the crescent of a 
new moon, and in early spring the low cliffs that follow it are carpeted with vari- 
coloured flowers, that almost taste the spray. No wonder one loves and admires a 
place where grasses edge the sands and the colouring is so varied and exquisite that 
the eye has a feast as well as the lungs! Nature surely was in a happy mood 
when she created such a combination. 

The history of Santa Barbara is uneventful. No war was ever waged for its 
possession, and there have never been disastrous epochs in its dreamy life. Until 
seven years ago it did not even have railway communication with the outside world. 
The coast steamers, plying between San Diego and San Francisco, made weekly or 
semi-weekly calls at the long wharf which Santa Barbara has built to deep water ; 
and there was a daily stage inland, up the Santa Clara valley, to the town of 
Newhall, eighty miles distant, where connection was made with the Southern Pacific 
Railway and all California and far eastern points. But few visitors ever used the 
stage, interesting as the journey by that rude means of conveyance was, but came by 
boat, sailing south from San Francisco, four hundred miles, or north, one hundred 
miles, from San Pedro, the seaport of Los Angeles. The steamers still make their 
trips, bringing on each voyage a goodly number of visitors ; but the stage has become 
a memory of what to many was a halcyon time 





a time when Santa Barbara was 


seemingly more isolated than it is to-day, more retired and less in touch with the 
outside world. We were not always sure of the daily mail in the stage-coach days: 
winter rains used to so swell the streams that the lumbering old coach was often 
stranded for days; and it never made rapid progress over its course even in the 
best of weather. It gave place to a railway in 1887. In the summer of that year 
a branch line of the Southern Pacific Railway system was finished to Santa Barbara, 
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and the town welcomed 
the new arrival with 
open arms, and hailed 
its advent as a golden 
era. The new line 
closely followed that of 
the stage, and extended 
from Newhall down the 
cultivated Santa Clara 
valley to San Buenaven- 
tura, on the coast twenty 
miles south of Santa 
Barbara, and_ thence 
along shore to what was 
then, and which still is, 
its terminus, Santa 
Barbara. Eventually the 
road will be extended 
from Santa Barbara 
northwards nearly 
seventy miles to San 
Luis Obispo, from which 
town there is now a 
railway two hundred and 
sixty miles long to San 
Francisco. 

When this gap is 
overcome there will be 
great rejoicing at Santa 
Barbara. Not only will 
there be quick and easy 
access to San Francisco, 
the run being made easily in fifteen hours, but the Coast Road will be the main line 
between San Francisco and the south and east, thus bringing many to Santa Barbara 
who might not now be willing to make the necessary change and détour for the mere 
sake of seeing the American Nice. As to the new road itself, it will be one of the 
most picturesque lines in America. From San Luis Obispo to Ventura, as the old 
Spanish-founded town of San Buenaventura is now called, it will follow the very edge 
of the sea for nearly a hundred miles, and traverse a virgin country of great beauty 
and picturesqueness—a region of valleys and mountains, and with the ocean ever 
present. 

From New York or Boston Santa Barbara is distant about three thousand miles, 
or nearly five days of continuous travel. And yet the journey is comparatively an easy 
one to make. Dining-cars are run on nearly all the through trains, and “ Pullmans” 
on all. A change of cars is made at Chicago, a day’s ride west from New York; 
but from there one is not disturbed again until Los Angeles, in Southern California, 
is reached. £x route by the Atchison, Topeke, and Santa Fe Railway, the states of 
Illinois and Kansas are crossed, and then the road passes through the territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona to its terminus at Los Angeles. To some the terri- 
tories are uninteresting; to me they are the reverse. Even from the car window 
one may see new and strange phases of life. Some of the most romantic incidents 





The Mission Foothills and Mountains beyond. 
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of early American history transpired in New Mexico—incidents connected with that 
adventurous pushing westward of civilisation into a new and unknown country. In 
prehistoric times, too, New Mexico had its romances. Early in the year 1540 the 
Spaniards from Old Mexico found there a people whose history was even then pre- 
historic, and to-day the same villages which the Spaniards saw are still in existence. 
The pueblos, or Indian settlements, scattered along the valley of the Rio Grande River, 
followed for many miles by the railway, were ancient in 1540, and the descriptions 
of them given by the officers of Cortez are perfect guides to-day, so little have the 
villages changed in appearance. 

If Santa Barbara did not have an eventful history it had an interesting one. 
The first historical mention of the valley is made by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who 
sailed from Old Mexico to the Santa Barbara Channel as early as 1542. He found 
the coast peopled by Indians who lived in the most primitive manner. In digging 
foundations for new houses, to-day, many of the stone and metal household utensils 
of these same aborigines are found, and rare collections are often made by enthusiasts 
from out the different mounds scattered here and there about the valley. In 1602 
Sebastian Viscaino, sailing under a commission from Philip III. of Spain, visited the 
Santa Barbara islands and valley; but from his time to 1782 there are no authentic 
reports concerning the region. In the spring of 1782 the Franciscan father Junipero 
Serra, who already had established mission churches farther south, at and near San 
Diego, and even as far north as San Francisco, consecrated a chapel which stood within 
the walls of a Spanish village that was destined to be the original Santa Barbara. 

It is not within the scope of this article to give in detail the history of early 
California and the achievements and work of the Spanish visitors who overran the 
country from Old Mexico. But the story of these Spanish conquests is most 
interesting. Closely following, and at times preceding, the doughty warriors of Spain, 


who established adobe villages and formidable forts all the way from San Diego to San 
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Francisco Bay, were the no less indomitable civilisers the Franciscan padres, led by 
Junipero Serra. Pious men were these monks—pious, but hard-working—giving 
their Indian converts religion and labour at one and the same time. Most of the 
“missions” or churches which the Fathers built over a hundred years ago are in 
ruins to-day, but some of them are still standing, visible illustrations of a religious 
thrift and zeal that have made the Franciscan order one of the most famous in 
history. The hardships that Serra endured, the long journeys he made, and the 
work he accomplished, stamp him as a man of remarkable strength and ability. On 
arriving at Santa Barbara he found but a poor apology for a town: a few red-tiled 
adobe houses, clustered around a rude fort on which was mounted a cannon or two, 
an easy-going life, and hordes of idle Indians. After consecrating the chapel, he laid 
the foundations of a mission, but died soon after and left the work of building the 
church, which now forms one of the great attractions of Santa Barbara, to other hands. 


Cloisters of Santa Barbara Missivn. 


The history of the building of the Santa Barbara Mission, of its subsequent growth 
and importance, and the eventual passing of the town into the control of Americans, 
is simply the old, old story of progress and change wrought by the stronger and 
more active race. When Richard H. Dana visited Santa Barbara, in 1846, during his 
memorable voyage as described by himself in “Two Years before the Mast,” its 
people were still mostly Spanish, and the resident grandees counted their acres by the 
thousand and their cattle by the million. By degrees, however, the lands passed into 
the hands of Americans. To-day the Spanish flavour of Santa Barbara’s early days is 
well-nigh gone. ‘“Spanishtown,” as a small section in the centre of the village i: 
still called, gives but a suggestion of what once was all that made the town. Every 
year the white-walled houses, one story high, and lapped with heavy, slanting roofs of 
bright red tiles, grow lamentably less in number. The few that do remain, however, 
are very interesting and very picturesque. Some of them are in a perfect state of 
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preservation. Time has 
chipped the walls, to be 
sure, and made more 
mellow the reds and 
whites and yellows of 
walls and roofs. But the 
gardens have hardly 
changed, and the views of 
ocean, valley and moun- 
tains have not yet been 
cut off by the newer houses 
of the Americans, who 
have crowded out the old 
Spanish life of idleness 
and made a city of seven 
thousand people from a 
town of less than as many 
hundreds. 

But the Mission is 
the best preserved of all. 
Built at the upper end of 
the valley, overlooking all 
before it, backed by the 


mountains, conspicuous eal ge 
however you enter the cy sy. 
valley, its sweet - toned fat $ 


» 


bells are still rung by 
long-robed, shaven-pated 
padres, and its stately atl 
towers still catch the first 
rays of the rising sun and 
are bathed with the light The Hot Springs, Hotel El Montecito. 

of departing day. For ° 

over a century now the Mission has done its work. The walls are white, thick, 
massive. In one of the two tall towers, guarding either side of the facade, hang a 
chime of bells from Spain. Services are conducted daily before the altar at the 
end of the long, dimly-lighted nave; and in the wing of the church dwell a dozen 
or more Franciscans, the last of the order in California—poor, pious, living at peace 
among themselves and with the world. During the day one may see them, in twos 
or threes, tending their gardens, or driving home the cattle, or milking the cows ; and 
if you visit the Mission some one among the brothers will escort you through the 
church and into the garden at the rear of the building, where flowering vines press 
upon the shaded, winding walks, and where a quiet utterly un-American and strongly 
suggestive of old Spain for ever lingers. No woman save one, H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, ever stepped within this Mission garden. Men may visit it, but women never 

-the only exception being made during the visit of the Princess a few years ago. 

- The foundation of the Santa Barbara Mission was contemplated by Father J unipero 
in 1782, soon after the establishment of the Presidio at the lower end of the valley ; 
but its erection was delayed by the death of Serra until 1786, when the corner stone 
was laid by Father Antonio Paterna. ‘The ceremonies, consisting of little more than 
the erection of a cross and celebration of mass, took place on December 4th. The 
work of construction was begun at once, and in 1794 the building was completed. 
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The earlier church did 
not have the dimensions 
of the present Mission, 
which was not completed 
until 1820. Nearly all 
the California missions 
were built after the same 
plan, being arranged in 
the form of a square, with 
courtyard in the centre. 
The main body of the 
church formed one side 
of the enclosure, and a 
long corridor, supported 
by stone pillars and 
covered by a low, red- 
tiled roof, the other ; the 
two remaining sides were 
made by the dormitories 
and workshops, and by a 
high adobe wall. Near 
the Mission were the 
cabins of the Indian 
neophytes, and beyond 
were the farms, vineyards, 
and olive groves. 

To the refusal of the few Franciscans to obey the laws for their expulsion from 
California and the secularisation of the missions is due the excellent preservation of 
the Santa Barbara church. The padres never left it through all the bitter years 
during which the Franciscan power and wealth was crippled and nearly destroyed, and 
on the partial restitution of confiscated rights in 1842 the church was one of the 
best preserved missions in the country. Its wealth was gone, to be sure, and much 
of its land; but the walls of the building were all intact, and for many years it was 
the only house of worship in Santa Barbara. A few years ago a fund, raised by 
popular subscription, was spent in replastering the facade and mending the roof, and 
in otherwise restoring the ravages of time and neglect. 

Nature, as one may easily imagine, showered her blessings upon Santa Barbara 
with lavish hand. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, can there be found a happier 
combination of sea and mountains than exists there. Your affection is divided 
between the two; and from the one the other is always in sight. ‘The Santa Ynez 
mountains have nowhere any great height—none of the peaks are over three thousand 
feet high, and the average elevation of the range is not above two thousand five 
hundred feet—and yet, because of the nearness of the mountains to the ocean, and 
because of the abruptness with which they rise from the valley, the apparent height 
is much greater and the effect is most striking. ‘The lower slopes are wooded with 
low-growing shrubs or line oaks, and winding ravines lead to points of observation 
from which extended views are had of sheltered valley, open sea, and distant islands. 
In many of these cafions, as they are locally called, the road follows the windings 
of small creeks or mountain streams, one of which is strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, and flows almost boiling hot from unexplored regions deep within the heart 
A small hotel and baths have been built on the borders of this spring 
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of the range. 
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at an elevation cf two thousand feet and at a point overlooking a wide extent of 
valley and ocean, 

Owing to a peculiar divergence of the coast from its usual direction of north 
and south to one nearly east and west, the Santa Barbara valley faces almost south, 
a low group of hills separating it, on the west, from the sea and the mountains 
guarding its eastern limits. From Castle Rock, a rocky, yellowish headland at the 
southern end of the western hills, the beach extends in a long succession of curves 
for nearly twenty miles, or until it reaches the bold outlines of Ruilon Hill, a 
huge, rounded promontory rising abruptly from the ocean. ‘To the left of this 
wonderful shore-line, the beauty of which one may not even attempt to describe, are 
yellow-faced bluffs, capped with. grass and trees, and forming a continuation of the 
Santa Barbara valley, known as El Montecito, long, but narrow, and lying snugly 
ensconced between the sea and the mountains. El Montecito is an earthly paradise. 
From the bluff-skirted shore to the mountains the rise is gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible ; and yet, long before even the foot hills are reached, the view broadens so 
as to embrace the country for many miles in either direction. Orchards and gardens, 
rounded, tree-grown mounds, purple-hued mountains, yellow bluffs, and deep blue sea, 
form a combination of colouring as varied as it is beautiful and utterly indescribable. 
There is no village in the Montecito, no shops or mills—nothing but villas set in 
the midst of orange or 
lemon groves, and wind- 
ing roads leading in 
many directions through 
the valley. 

The climate of El 
Montecito is particularly 
delightful, and the soil 
is a prolific producer. 
Lemon and orange cul- 
ture is generally engaged 
in by those who live in 
the little valley, and the 
business has proved 
highly remunerative. 
The majority of people, 
however, have no occu- 
pation, but have chosen 
the region for the per- 
fection of its climate and 
the beauty of its scenery. 
Asa rule each homestead 
varies in extent from ten 
to thirty acres, the entire 
tract being under a high 
state of cultivation. 
Every known variety of 
shrub or tree thrives 
luxuriantly. On one 
property are more than 
thirty varieties of palms ; 
among others being a ‘The Roses that bloom in the Spring,” at Santa Barbara. 
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graceful screw palm, a sago 
from Ceylon, a group of 
Draczenus palms, and one 
bearing dates. Of flowering 
plants is a large camellia 
japonica, twenty feet high 
and often bearing fifteen 
hundred flowers and buds 
at one time. Near it is a 
large tea plant from China 
and a rare specimen of the 
bamboo. Among the com- 
moner trees, such as the 
elm, oak, eucalyptus, pepper, 
orange, lemon, nectarine, 
and cypress, are an alligator- 
pear tree from Mexico, a 
silver tree with bright silver 
leaves from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and camphor, india- 
rubber, madrona, and mag- 
nolia trees. Flowers are 
grown in lavish abundance : 
rose vines fairly cover some 
of the houses, and there are 
bright-coloured hedges made 
of verbenas and _ hyacinths. 
The air is fragrant, or even 
‘ os oe ; . Sats heavy, with the rich perfume, 
A Glimpse of Santa Barbara looking South-east. From a Drawing and the colourings are ex- 

—_——— quisite. No suggestion of 
winter ever reaches the Montecito valley. ‘Throughout the entire year the flowers 
bloom and the birds sing. : Nowhere in the world can be found a more quiet, restful 
place, blessed by Nature and loved by all who see its guarding mountains, its wide 
view of the sea, its ever-varying masses of colour. 

Santa Barbara proper has about seven thousand inhabitants. During the winter 
it has many visitors from the east. The hotel accommodation is only moderately 
good, but the two largest houses, the “ Arlington” and the “San Marcos,” have com- 
fortable rooms and a fairly good cuisine. The small boarding-houses and pensions are 
numerous and homelike. A large number of visitors rent cottages for the season, and 
either bring their own servants or employ Chinese cooks and waiters. But little busi- 
ness is done in Santa Barbara. The shops are solely engaged in retail trade. There 
are several bands, national and private ; gas, electric lights, and a water system now 
about to be greatly enlarged. The main street, leading from the wharf to the upper 
part of the city—Santa Barbara is a chartered city—is macadamised its entire length : 
the other thoroughfares are not. Asa rule the architecture is unattractive. Of late 
years, however, the improvement in this particular has been general. The majority of 
houses are mere cottages, but there is a rich abundance of flowers in the gardens. 
The city will never attain commercial greatness. It is simply an American Nice ; and 
as such enjoys, and will for ever continue to enjoy, a national and international 
reputation as a resort. Its climatic advantages are unsurpassed. 
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Socially, Santa Barbara is delightful. And naturally so—cosmopolitan as it is, and 
constantly gathering the best from many lands. Education and refinement are the 
rule ; and social forms are most exactingly observed. Riding, bathing and driving are 
the favourite pastimes, and Nature offers every facility for such enjoyments. The 
mean temperature of the sea water is 62°, being 60° in midwinter and 65° and 66° in 
August and September. The average annua/ rainfall for fifteen years is 17°31 inches. 
Occasional rains are experienced from October to May. For the balance of the year 
there is rarely any precipitation, and the hillsides and fields become dry and brown. 
During this interval between rains the country highways are inches deep in dust. In 
the city proper, however, and through El Montecito, the streets and roads are watered 
daily, and one forgets that the so-called “dry season” is upon him. ‘The air even of 
midsummer is deliciously cool, and there is practically no humidity. No matter how 
hot it may be when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, there is always refreshing 
coolness in the shade. Butter, meats and all things perishable are preserved without 
trouble in shaded closets or cellars, and water left standing on one’s verandah is soon 
as cool as though iced. 

With the advent of the early-fall rains the hills and fields become the most brilliant 
green. ‘The season is like early spring in England. All nature seems refreshed. 
Violet beds send forth sweet blossoms, and roses may be had for the asking, 
November, December, February and March are indescribably charming. Everything 
is fresh and bright and fair. As spring approaches, the wild mustard, with its 
seas of golden blossoms, grows higher than one’s head, and in the country the land 
is carpeted with myriads of wild flowers. While others, living in less favoured 
regions, are housed by cold and snow, those at Santa Barbara are living out of 
doors, bathing, even, if they please, in the ocean, or riding at random through 
country byways, far along the beach, or among the caiions of the Santa Ynez. ‘lhe 
existence becomes ideal, renewing one’s youth, bringing colour to the pallid cheek. 
You are in the world, through the medium of railways and the telegraph, but 
otherwise are far away from its dull routine, its crowded cities, its ceaseless, health- 
destroying activity. Time passes, and you take no note of its flight. Summer is 
eternal, all Nature joyous! EpwarRps ROBERTS. 





Sea-bathing at Santa Barbara. 
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“ These vessels made of clay.” 


ERMANN ANHALTZER was neither a manufacturer, an 
investor, nor a Wall Street speculator, yet the financial 
stringency wrought to his fortunes speedy and permanent 
disaster. It was on the second Monday in January that 
the foundry works, in which he had been employed as 
pattern-maker for ten years, passed into the hands of a 
receiver, who discharged all employés, with a view to 
reorganisation when the time of depression should have 





passed. 

Anhaltzer was a good workman, interested, accurate, 
not greedy for promotion, and clever with his pencil, making unusually good working 
drawings. These somewhat rare qualifications had caused his superintendent to 
overlook occasional lapses from sobriety and industry. At certain not very frequent 
intervals, perhaps twice in the year, Anhaltzer failed to appear at the shops. It was 
then understood that he was drinking. It was also understood that at the end of 
a week or ten days he would reappear, and be reinstated, after submitting with a 
large meekness to a forcibly worded lecture from the superintendent. 

It was with a sense of helpless bewilderment that Anhaltzer now found himself 
suddenly thrown out of work. 

He was a large man, with a round head, a straight fleshy nose, weak lips, half 
hidden by a thick reddish moustache, some shades lighter than his hair, and a heavy 
chin. Like many other big and physically strong men, he -had very little self- 
confidence. It was therefore with inward trepidation, if outward bravado, that he 
went home to his wife on the day of his discharge. 

The Anhaltzers lived in one of the better-class tenements on Second Street, between 
First Avenue and Avenue A, a new building, lighter, cleaner and more savoury than 
most of its neighbours. . They rented half of the third floor, paying, without misgiving, 
a rent somewhat larger than his wages warranted. Paula Anhaltzer was a clever 
housekeeper, and a. socially-ambitious woman—for social ambition is indigenous to 
all soils, and flourishes east as well as west. They therefore lived up to the edge 
of their income, in a not unusual fashion. 

Anhaltzer reached home at three o’clock on the afternoon of his discharge, and 
§30 
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“ Anhaltzer reached home at three o'clock.” 


found his wife, the two children, and an old 
woman neighbour drinking coffee in the tidy 
little kitchen living-room. 

His wife looked surprised at his early return, 
but forbore, with characteristic tact, from ques- 
tioning him at that time. The children, who 
attended a free Kindergarten, chattered of their 
morning’s experiences. The old woman droned 
out an occasional remark in guttural German, 
and Paula went lightly about the room, taking her 
husband a cup of coffee, giving a housewifely 
touch here and there, and then sitting down and 
putting her thick white cup to her vivid lips. 

She was a woman of twenty-nine, with small features, and fair soft hair, which she 
wore brushed tightly back from her rather narrow forehead. Her complex 
fresh. Her lips were thi and very red, her eyes large and blue. 
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The younger child, a rosy girl-baby of three, having finished her coffee, dragged her 
little stool to one side of the room, and stood on it, trying to reach a high shelf that 
held some childish treasure. 

“Now, Aggie, Aggie!” said her mother, in her rather metallic voice, “git right 
down from there. Dear me sakes! What a clambershanks you are! Git down. 
An’ you an’ Francie come an’ show your puppa your pretty cards what the teacher 
showed you how to sew. Come now, Aggie!” 

Francis, a quiet-faced little fellow of five, came obediently with the small square 
card, on which he had outlined in blue worsted an uncomplicated-looking bird ; but 
the little girl ran with a conscious giggle and an excited scream through the bedroom 
to the front room, her soft, straight, flaxen hair and the ruffles on her pinafore bobbing 
up and down as she ran. Her father went after her, and brought her back under 
his arm, rubbing his rough chin against the little pink cheek, which she was pressing 
in mock shyness against his coat. 

“Every day I always gets a picsher,” said Francie, as Anhaltzer took the proudly 
proffered card and looked at it. 

“Me too,” lisped Aggie, forgetting her vé/e. “I have six sings already. Dat 
round sing, an’ dat udder round sing, an’—--—” 

“What's this meant for?” asked her father, holding the card, mock critically, at 
arm’s length. ‘ An elephant?” 

“Tt’s a bird,” said Francie, giving a solemn look, and colouring sensitively. 

“ A bir-yud,” echoed Aggie, with confidence. “In Peppi’s store a canary bir-yud 
is there, an’ it sings, an’ every day I sawn it——” 

“You mustn’t go into Peppi’s store,” said her mother rather sharply. ‘“ Now you 
know just what I told you. Yow’re real bad to go, an’ I'll have to beat you. Peppi’s 
not a clean little girl.” 

“Once Peppi’s father made a lady dead,” said Francie reflectively. ‘‘ He did have 
a fight with that lady, an’ she was dead.” 

The elders exchanged glances. 

“Now Mrs. Lauterbach’s goin’ to take you to her room an’ show you some pretty 
picsher books, an’ you must be real good. Come here now, Aggie, an’ let me clean 
your face. You'll be a dirty little girl, just like Peppi, if you go ’n’ play with her.” 

“T do love Peppi,” said Aggie, quite unaffected by this prophecy, turning her fair 
little face up to receive some vigorous dabs from a soapy flannel. 

“There !” said her mother, and then the old woman took away the two children. 
Paula kept them carefully from the doubtful freedom of the streets. 

Anhaltzer sat silent and grumpy in one corner, and eyed her trim little figure, in 
its neat blue denim gown, with mixed feelings, partly of elation in a sense of ownership 
which had never been keener than at this moment, when his hold on things desirable 
seemed slackening, partly of unfitness for such possession—the latter feeling being due 
to his immediate lack of self-confidence, and to his intuitive knowledge that this little 
woman had and was conscious of her commercial value. 

After a time he got up, and, going to the side-table, began to finger a mahogany 
lion, which he had carved from a live original in Central Park, in the early days of 
their marriage. He followed the chisel-lines slowly, with his square, coarse-grained 
thumb. It seemed to him that his tongue and throat and lips were swelling drily, 
and that he could not speak. Paula did not help him. She went on massing the 
cups and plates and carrying them to the sink in apparent unconsciousness, but her 
eyes and ears were alert. She knew that something unusual had happened. She felt 
a cruel satisfaction in watching her husband blunder into speech. 
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“ Well,” he said thickly, lifting his eyes suddenly, and dropping them as suddenly 
as she turned from the sink, “I’ve got the grand bounce !” 

His assumption of cheerful indifference was heavy. 

Paula’s eyebrows gave a surprised twitch, but she only said, ‘“‘ Why, Hermann ! 
in atone that might mean and was meant to mean anything from astonishment to 
disgust. She went on drying the crockery and putting it away in the corner cupboard, 
but she listened attentively while Anhaltzer told his tale in a somewhat hang-dog 
fashion. To his surprise she made very light of it. 

“Oh, well!” she said. ‘“There’s one comfort, sure. You won’t have no trouble 
getting work. Why, mercy me! There’s as good fish in the sea as out of it, an’ 
better too. Anyway, all you’ve got to do is to go round to the reading-room an’ look 
through the papers, an’ go to the places as suits you best an’ sounds the most likely. 
I don’t know as it isn’t just as well. Those folks was always sorter snippy with 
y anyway. You'll mos’ likely get better money in a new shop. I hope you let ’em see 
you didn’t care. An’ don’t go round talking about it to all the folks in the house. It’s 
none o’ their business, anyway. Land alive! What you wanter do is to hold your 
head up an’ let folks know how good you can work. They'll take you fast enough. 
An’ see here! you strike for good wages to commence on. The trouble with you is 
you don’ think enough of yourself.” 

Anhaltzer’s gloom had been gradually lightening through this speech, which his 
wife emphasized by quick gestures, and a tone half-amused, half-exasperated. As she 
finished she gave his ear a playful pinch in passing. He went after her, caught her 
in his arms, and kissed her with clumsy fervour. 

He felt absurdly grateful to her for her easy reception of his news. No man 
of average perceptions can live with a woman for eight years without learning, 
consciously or sub-consciously, something of her nature. Anhaltzer’s knowledge 
was probably sub-conscious, for he was neither analytical nor introspective ; but he 
did know that she was a woman who could listen sympathetically to a story of success 
but who shrank from failure, who could more easily condone a crime leading to 
prosperity, than a poverty-producing virtue. 

Her confident tone revived his own failing faith in himself, and he started out 
work-hunting quite cheerfully the following morning. But she was wrong. Under 
ordinary conditions the skill of Anhaltzer would have been in request, but in those 
panicy and stringent times employers were decreasing rather than increasing their 
forces, and those men who had positions clung to them tenaciously, even under 
reduced wages. 

On the Saturday following his discharge, Anhaltzer had neitaer work nor prospect 
of work. Each morning he had started out with a lessened confidence and a beaten 
air that told against him. ‘The faith of his wife, which was not of that kind which 
looks on tempests unshaken, had been blown over by the first little breath of 
uncertainty. She let him see her growing distrust, and made his life very miserable, 
in an exquisitely feminine manner. She also attended assiduously the services at 
the chapel, to which she was in the habit of going, where the ladies from up-town, 
who superintended the social and charitable works, petted her with a flattering 
recognition of her superiority to her surroundings. 

The second chapter of this too common story began on the following Sunday. 

Saloon-keepers will smile though wives may frown, the Spring of Consolation 
bubbles up clear and bright under a bar-tender’s touch, and confidence returns to 
a man with a third or a fourth glass. So Anhaltzer drank heavily ali day, took 
Monday to straighten himself out, and renewed his search on Tuesday in a sobered 
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but demordlised condition. His next outbreak was on the following Sunday. It | 


lasted two days. From that time on his search for work grew intermittent, and in | 
the intervals he drank continuously. With every lapse, as was inevitable, he lost i 
in appearance and self-respect and capacity. In a few weeks he had dropped several 


degrees in the social scale. 

As for Paula, she preserved an exasperating equanimity, cared for the home, 
tended the children, eked out the fast-disappearing and too-scanty savings in a 
thoroughly admirable way, and drove her husband to desperation, as only a woman, 
who happens also to be a cold-blooded materialist, can. She had withal caressing, 
graceful little ways, and a certain spurious refinement. She had tact, and a delicate 
appreciation of the best in things material, in so far as she had opportunities for 
comparison, but her soul was tawdry. In certain social circles she would have been 
known all her days as “a charming little woman,” and she would have charmed 
rather by virtue of a feline femininity than by inherent womanliness. Even in her 
own condition, she would probably have lived and died in admired placidness had 
affairs prospered with her. Her weak little soul needed a Florida atmosphere of 
prosperity ; and under the cold touch of adversity, which braces stronger spirits, it 
dwindled into a pitiable meagreness. 

That quickness of perception which made her tactful now aided her in developing 
a series of ingenious and brutally-refined tortures with which she harassed the 
cullenly unhappy man. Among other strings she played upon his jealousy. 

She had always coquetted somewhat—as a vain and attractive woman will—with 
such men as business or acquaintance brought to their rooms, but without disturbing 
Anhaltzer. He relied unconsciously upon those prosperous conditions, which would 
indeed have secured his wife’s unswerving fidelity had they continued. Now that 
adversity had come he felt no such security. q 

He was committing the most unpardonable offence against Paula in failing to 
give her those material advantages for which she hungered. She punished him by 
a thousand apparently harmless little coquetries, of whose exact effect she was acutely 
conscious, and which sent him back raw and angry, like a prodded animal, to the 
saloons. 

In the middle of March they moved from Second Street to two rooms on the 
top floor of a miserable tenement on First Street, and sold most of their furniture. 
Paula was too proud to attend the chapel after this descent, and she would have 
withdrawn the two little ones from the Kindergarten had not the Kindergartners 
dissuaded her. ‘To those two unsophisticated young women she hinted, rather than 
told, such parts of the story as awakened their ready sympathy. They went away 
with a renewed belief in the Depravity of Man, and a great pity for this refined little 
woman, who was so evidently in the right. 

She was so evidently in the right that Anhaltzer, coming home one sunny 
afternoon in early April, weary and disheartened after this his latest unsuccessful 
quest, felt that there was no excuse for his insufficiency and weakness. 

It was with this feeling strong upon him that he went slowly up the worn wooden 
stairs. He paused for a moment on the first landing, at a door to the left, which 
opened on to the sloping roof of a one-storey building, where some clothes were 
flapping in the soft, slight breeze. He drew a deep breath, and went on upstairs. 

The sound of voices came from his rooms. The door was open, owing to the 
spring-like warmth of the day. Through the opening he saw his wife and a man, 
whom he recognised as a coal-dealer from Chrystie Street. Paula was standing 
against the table, with one short plump hand pressed firmly upon it. Her head 
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“She was looking at him with 
an unmistakable expression in her eyes.” 


was thrown slightly back, and between 
the vivid red of her parted lips her teeth 
shone whitely. Her eyes were dark and 
pretty. Sometimes they had a cat-like 
lightness. ‘The man was facing her, with 
his back to Anhaltzer. She was looking 
at him with an unmistakable expression 
in her eyes. 

Anhaltzer stared at them for a moment, 
and then turned and went deliberately 
downstairs again. Had he come home 
successful, instead of smarting under 
defeat, he would have asserted himself. But his continued ill-luck, coupled with his 
excesses, had unnerved him completely, and left him without the manliness to resent 
even a personal wrong. 

As he stepped into the street his eyes, which had lost their kindly clearness, filled 
with maudlin tears. His children, who, suffering from a very unusual neglect, had 
slipped down to the forbidden pleasure of the streets, rushed at him as he came out, 
and clung round his legs, turning their little sticky faces up to his. He pushed them 
away with a fretful oath. 

At the door of the junk-shop, which squatted by the side of the lanky tenement, 
stood the junk-dealer, a dirty, repulsive old fellow, framed in an appropriate setting 
of dingy, limply-hanging second-hand garments, while, dangling overhead, a rusty 
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bird-cage, a Britannia metal cruet and a grimy kettle seemed to be meditating an 
immediate descent upon his greasy head. He nodded to Anhaltzer with easy 
familiarity, but received no return greeting. 

Anhaltzer went slowly up First Street to First Avenue. ‘Then he turned to the 
right, along the Avenue, until he came to Second Street, up which he passed. When 
he’came to the railings around the Marble Cemetery he stopped, and, leaning against 
them, thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and fixed his eyes on the sunny 
pavement. He was trying to think. He felt stunned, and his head ached. 

The quiet roll of the somewhat abated traffic on the Bowery and Second and 
First Avenues came soothingly to the ear, and at intervals an “L” train glided, or 
seemed to glide, for its rattle was deadened by distance, across the unsightly structure 
that barred the sky on either hand. The passers-by—Jew and Gentile, Celt and 
Teuton, bond and free—went on their way deliberately. It was the time of day 
when chiefly the leisured, from choice or necessity, are abroad, and when that part 
of the East side sinks into an almost provincial torpor. 

A young woman came slowly along by the cemetery railings, her mud-stained, 
ragged, heavy skirt dragging limply and wearily behind her. In her arms she carried 
a tiny. baby, new-born into an unsympathetic world, while two young boys followed 
her, jeering and grimacing, and snatching at each other’s clothing, as they ran from 
side to side. 

She sat down on the narrow stone coping, shifted the infant to her knee, and 
watched her two boys, with weary uninterested impassiveness, as they screamed and 
ran and rolled on the pavement, in the rough horse-play of the gutter. 

Down the steps of the chapel opposite, a fat old woman came ponderously, 
lifting her faded skirts with the exaggerated care of the aged, and exposing two 
very thick ankles in dingy white stockings. 

All along the streets the children were playing in shrill, happy, unmannerly 
groups. The first suggestion of Spring had opened the doors of the tenement 
houses. 

There was in the day and the surroundings a somewhat incongruous tranquillity. 
A philosopher could have found here quiet enough and material enough for many 
reflections on the human comedy. But Anhaltzer was no philosopher, and what 
he sought, when his thick mental mist had cleared a little, was oblivion, and not 
philosophy. He sought it in its old abiding-place—the saloon. 

It was to a saloon on East Houston Street, with whose proprietor he was on terms 
of easy good-fellowship, that he now turned. ‘This man, Isidor Bachman, was a 
saloon-keeper with a conscience, a combination which is not perhaps so impossible as 
some enthusiasts would have us believe. He was, of course, hindered in his good 
intentions by self-interest, and by his environment, as most people are; but he 
had honestly tried to do Anhaltzer a good turn, and to check him in his headlong 
race down hill. As, however, when he made drinking difficult for his friend, 
other and less reputable saloon-keepers made it easy, Bachman had of late grown 
discouraged. 

On this occasion he gave Anhaltzer a sharp glance from his shrewd little beady 
eyes, as the latter lumbered through the half-doors of the saloon. He watched him 
while he gulped down two beers. Then he made a suggestion. 

“Say, Anhaltzer,” he said, “now I'll tell you what you do. You don’t feel good. 
Now you jes’ go lie down on the couch in the back room, an’ have a bit of a snooze. 
Mrs. B.’s in there ironing, I guess, but she won’t make no noise, an’ she’ll keep the 
kids from comin’ and botherin’ you. Go on now,” 

Tm all right,” said Anhaltzer dully, 





“All along the streets the children were playing in shrill, happy, unmannerly groups.” 
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‘He watched Mrs. Bachman through half-closed lids." 


“Yes, yes, I know,” said the other. ‘ But you don’t feel good, an’ a sleep’ll put 
you in shape quicker ’n’ anything.” 

Anhaltzer followed him, as he propelled his round bulk, with short-breathed force, 
through a passage-way into the little back room, where a woman stood ironing. 

“See here, Becky,” he said: “ here’s Anhaltzer, and he’s got a mean headache, an’ 
he’s goin’ to lie down for a bit. So you leave him sleep; ’n’ keep little Jakie from 
botherin’ him. That kid’s got more spurt ’n’ a bottle of fizz. He’s gotter be 
corked down.” 

Anhaltzer was glad to lie down. He watched Mrs. Bachman through half-closed 
lids, as she ironed away with experienced rapidity, or turned to the glowing stove for 
a fresh iron, testing it with a sizzling dab of her fat forefinger. 

Bachman eyed his friend for a moment from the doorway, rubbing the noble curve 
of his nose meditatively between his thumb and first finger. Then the good-natured 
little man went back to his liquor-selling. 

The room was uncomfortably hot. Mrs. Bachman’s face glowed in damp redness, 
and her hair and eyes shone as if they had been black-leaded. ‘The little curls on 
her hot forehead grew tighter momentarily. 

Anhaltzer’s eyes closed slowly, and he slept—heavily, dreamlessly, stupidly. 

When he awoke it was dark, and he was alone. The stove was black. He could 
hear Bachman’s voice, as he laid down the law to some customer in his sibilant 
Jewish lisp. Anhaltzer rose slowly, and sat on the edge of the sofa, rubbing his 
stiff face between his moist, hot hands, and ruffling his thick hair. Then he got up 
quietly, and slipped through the side door into the passage of the tenement house, of 
which the saloon occupied the ground floor, thence into the street. 

He turned instinctively towards the East River, and home. Then came 
remembrance, and a sulky sense of ill-usage, that sent him swiftly westward, to where 
Broadway glittered and moved unceasingly under the evening sky, whose lovely 
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Venetian blue was intensified by the 
clusters of yellow lights that gleamed 
audaciously beneath it. The stars 
winked solemnly at their life-ridden 
sister planet. The moon shone 
with as good a grace as is proper 
to a city luminary. 

Anhaltzer turned up town, and 
walked on in a wretched aimless- 
ness. He had no idea of the time, 
but he presently saw by a pedestal 
clock in front of a jeweller’s that it 
was a quarter to ten. Half an hour 
later he found himself in the upper 
part of Broadway, nearing Twenty- 
eighth Street. 

He was a_ miserable - looking 
object, as he stopped in front of a 
theatre, whose bill-board announced 
in huge letters a celebrated actor as 
Othello. His eyes were heavy from 
want of sleep and from oversleep ; 
his face haggard from excess and 
privation. His clothes told the 
story of neglect and disrespect in 
dusty crease and greasy line. He 
had a general air of collapse, from 
the top of his untidy head to the 
worn soles of his dirty shoes. 

His irresolute figure lingered for 
a moment in the glaring archway. 
Then he turned into the side street, 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket for 
one of the few coins there, and 
disappeared through the gallery 
entrance. 

There was an indignant “hush!” 
a moment later, as he stumbled into 
the gallery, pushed past an angry 
usher, took his stand at the back of 
the last row of seats, and looked 
down at the stage. 

The theatre was full. The 
audience showed all the varied 
insignificance of humanity in mass. 
The  yellowish-pink ovals which 
. dotted each row suggested but 
little of the wonderful, mysterious, 
potential, human face. The power- 
ful personality of the 














‘His irresolute figure lingered for a 
great actor moment in the glaring archway.” 
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seemed to dominate and fill the whole theatre, and to concentrate in itself all life, 
expression, action, passion, thought. But, in reality, all the members of the large 
inert body that faced the stage were in conscious enjoyment of the play, each to 
his humour. Some were thrilled; some were tasting the tragedian’s art with 
epicurean delight. People of easy sensibilities fumbled for inaccessible handkerchiefs. 
Young girls drew nearer to their escorts in a mute appeal for protection from a tragic 
and perplexing world. 

It was the last scene, and the audience was following, in a sensitive hush, the 
passion of Othello, the pleading of Desdemona. 

To Anhaltzer, standing darkly staring into the circle of light, from which the voices 
of the two rose in alternate sweetness and harshness, the play was reality. 

He could not catch the words, and they would have meant little to him ; but, 
speaking directly to his overwrought senses, every turn of the actor’s sinuous, sinewy 
body was a revelation, every tone of the wonderful voice a suggestion, for the language 
of passion is universal. He was enlarging his vocabulary, or re-learning something 
that he had known, and forgotten, ages ago. 

“ Kill me to-morrow. Let me live to-night.” 
“ Nay, tf you strive f 

“ But half an hour.” 

“ Being done there is no pause.” 

“ But while I say one prayer.” 

“Tt ts too late.” 





With the culmination of the stage tragedy some long-lulled element awoke in 
Anhaltzer. He turned in hot haste, as one goes with a sudden remembrance of affairs 
that cannot wait. 

When he stepped into the street he was transformed and transfigured. His face 
had lost its sulky misery, his lips had gained a line of strength, his eyes a fanatical 
look of dreamy exaltation. He seemed to have slipped back from a futile civilisation 
to a strong savagery—magnificent, purposeful, dangerous. ‘There was purpose in the 
set of his head, in his free, far-goaled walk, in his disregard of obstacles. 

As he swept round the -.reet corner into Broadway, he nearly knocked over two 
young men standing there. 

“What the devil!” growled one. Then he stopped, and looked curiously after 
the spurring figure. 

“ Drunk ?” asked his companion. 

“Or mad,” said the first, flicking the ash from his cigar with his little finger, as 
they turned up town, followed by a flying trail of smoke and sparks. 

Anhaltzer hurried on. There was the lull in Broadway’s processional that comes 
between the filling and the emptying of the theatres, but the street was by no means 
unpeopled. He avoided further collisions with the luck that belongs to the foolish 
and the desperate, for he made no effort to choose his path. He seemed the 
incarnation of force—a force blind and reckless. 

On he went : past florists’ windows, whence the sweet scent of roses floated faintly ; 
past Madison Square, graced by the clear-cut beauty of the Garden Tower, and by 
the young spring buds that sprinkled the darkly definite branches of the trees, between 
which the electric lights twinkled merrily. On, to where Union Square and Fourteenth 
Street gave their quota of light and sound and movement to the great city ; to where 
Grace Church fronted Broadway in cold ecclesiastical serenity, its delicate grey spire 
pointing—clear, high, remote, like an ascetic’s life—towards the infinite. 
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On, and on, and on. And so, at last, he came to the comparative darkness and 
silence of First Street, and to the place he had called home. 

As he pushed open the door of the tenement house, the foul stuffiness within 
fell on his mouth and nostrils like the touch of a clammy hand. The stairway 
was lighted by a bracketed oil lamp, whose flame jumped and smoked as the door 
swung to. 

On the second floor the janitress was entertaining a party of friends, with the 
aid of beer and tobacco, and her fat chuckle sounded through the half-closed door. 
On the third floor a baby was wailing distressfully, to the tired, petulant, “There ! 
there!” of the mother. 

All was quiet in Anhaltzer’s rooms. A lamp, turned low and smelling of oil, 
showed him the little wooden bed and the sleeping children. ‘The air was oppressive. 
The boy had kicked off the bed-clothes, and in the dim light his sturdy legs shone 
in round whiteness. 

Aggie lay, with her fair little head hanging over the side of the bed, clutching, in 
one hot fist, a perspiring brown-sugar rabbit, with protruding white eyes. Through 
the window partition that divided the kitchen where the children slept from the 
bedroom beyond, he could see the motion of the counterpane as it rose and fell 
with his wife’s steady breathing. 

She was sleeping as easily and sweetly as a little child when, from the foot of the 
bed, he looked at her. Her hair, usually drawn tightly from her face, had loosened 
at the temples, giving softness and width to her forehead. One work-thickened hand 
lay across her white throat. She looked very pretty, in a small, slight, pink way, but 
the hour of her prettiness had passed for Anhaltzer. 

As he came to the side of the bed, and reached across, with grim deliberateness, 
for his pillow, she awoke. Her eyes met his, and her quick mind grasped the 
situation in a flash. Her hand went up in horrified protest, and then fell heavily to 
the counterpane. Her throat moved convulsively, but she did not speak. Perhaps 
horror made her dumb; perhaps in that one first glance she had recognised the 
inevitable, and had learnt to face it with the self-control that comes to the poorest of 
our poor humanity. 

As she lay staring at him, the colour slowly ebbed from her lips. 

She was of such slight vitality, possibly from some latent heart trouble, that the 
tragedy was swift and silent, and as little ghastly in its execution as her own fastidious 
taste could have suggested. When all was over, the pillow lay lightly upon her upturned 
face, as if her deft fingers had placed it there. There was no stir, or sound, or unusual- 
ness, to tell the world that her slight soul had left it—only the chilly stillness of the slim, 
somewhat distorted outline on the bed, the dented pillow, with one dark thumb mark 
on its coarse white surface, and the heavy figure of the murderer, standing in stupid 
inertness by the window. 

In the back room the children’s cot creaked noisily, as the sleeping boy flung 
himself into a new position, with the cat-like, luxurious grace of childhood. The 
little clock on the mantelpiece ticked aggressively. The rattle and jingle and roll 
of the night’s traffic came faintly through the open window, and the hoarse, hideous 
laugh of a passing woman rose, like a menace, from the quiet street. 

Presently Anhaltzer dropped heavily into a chair. Now that all was over power 
had left him. The tense muscles of his face had relaxed, his mouth had grown flabby 
again, his chin drooped, his eyes fixed themselves unseeingly on some pointless point, 
and refused to be shifted. 

Then his head sank to the table, and his arms went round it. There was something 





“His eyes fixed themselves unseeingly on some pointless point, and refused to be shifted.” 
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pathetically irresponsible and boyish in his attitude. 
his thick brown hair. 

He lay in this half-sleep, half-stupor, until the deliciousness of early morning had 
come to country lane and wide grey sea, and brooding cities and the waking street. 
The quiet light woke him softly, gradually, as a gaoler stirs the condemned from his 
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Then he killed himself. 





SISTERS THREE. 


OVE and Hope and Misery 
Are sisters three ; 
To you and me 
See! they come right lovingly. 


Hope and Love are fair to see; 
Quiet and pale, 
O’er hill and dale, 


To them wandered Misery. 


Hope is fragile, Love is swift, 
So soon they part 
That to our heart 

Misery alone doth drift. 


Treat her not in bitter scorn 
For she is kind; 


Be not all blind, 
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The light wind lightly stirred 


HILDA JOHNSON. 


Through her shall Hope again be born. 
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NE million pounds per annum, or nearly so, have been realised 
\\ during the past few years from the gambling tables at Monte 
Carlo. The object of this paper is to tell how the money is 
made and how it is spent; not to discuss “systems” and 
“series” and “ martingales,” which have been done to death 
J by writers on gambling; nor an effort to harrow up your souls 
Me with stories of sensational scenes around the tables and awful 
*" suicides upon the terraces—for the most part the fruits of imagination 
but a plain unvarnished account of the Monte Carlo Casino as a money-making 
machine. I intend, in fact, to lay hold of the “Société des Bains de Mer et 
Cercle des Etrangers de Monaco”—the registered name of the Gambling Company 
—and deal with it just as one would with the affairs of, say, the Golconda Gold 
Mining Company or any other speculative concern. For the glamour and the 
mystery which once surrounded Monte Carlo have departed, and this matter-of-fact 
examination of the management, taken together with a statement of the ways and 
means of the enterprise, will doubtless go to efface any halo of romance which may 
still encircle the notorious Casino. 





First, however, let me tell you briefly how the gambling tables got to Monte Carlo. 
Francois Blanc, as we all know, was father to the schemes which have completely 
transformed this natural beauty-spot of the Riviera into an earthly paradise, and 
centralised in the picturesque little principality all the luxuries and comforts, as 
well as all the vices and passions, that belong to mankind at the end of the 
nineteenth century. But there were gambling tables at Monte Carlo long before Pere 
Blanc arrived. As far back as 1853 the late Prince Charles granted a thirty years’ 
concession to a company with a capital of £100,000 to carry on the gambling 
business. Then, the fortunes of the Grimaldis were at the ebb-tide. The affairs 
of Charles III. had touched the low-water mark of princely penury, and his kingdom 
was little more than a lair for pirates, who attempted to levy blackmail upon every 
vessel that could be sighted from the “Téte de Chien” (the Dog’s Head Rock). 
which dominates Monaco and protects it from the cold north winds. 
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The Casino of Monte Carlo. (Northern Facade.) 


At that time Pére Blanc was exploiting roulette at Homburg. But the shrewd 
old man saw trouble ahead, and turned his eyes towards Monaco. Ten years before 
the late Emperor William finally decided to close all the gambling-houses in Germany, 
old Blanc began to prepare for the notice to quit which he got after the war of 1870. 
On March 31st, 1860, he went to Monaco with 1,700,000 francs, or £68,000, 
in his pocket-book, and offered it to the gambling society established there for 
the purchase of their rights and privileges. ‘The sight of the bank notes was a most 
potent argument in helping them to make up their minds; and within a few hours 
Frangois Blanc left Monaco in possession of a contract under which he took over 
the Casino management as from that date until the concession expired, in 1883. 
In 1870 the whole of the staff and gambling plant of the Homburg Casino were 
transferred to Monaco, and thenceforward the little kingdom became the great 
authorised centre for roulette in Europe. A new Casino, consisting of the spacious 
but sombre Salle Mauresque, had already been completed ; in 1871 the magnificent 
Theatre, promenoir and vestibule by Garnier, the architect of the Paris Opera-house, 
were built, and since Blanc’s death two other gilded gambling halls have been 
added. 

Pere Blanc, who was a man of the French bourgeois type, simple in his habits, 
but clever and strong-headed in finance, died on July 27th, 1877, leaving a fortune 
of nearly seven million pounds; and this notwithstanding the immense sums that 
were spent during his remarkable career upon his several gambling establishments. 
The spirit of /argesse which he displayed in working all his enterprises was, in fact, 
the secret of his success. For instance, when he heard that five millions of francs 
were required to complete the Paris Opera-house, he pulled out his cheque-book 
and wrote an order for the amount; but, strange to say, he was the only person 
forgotten in the distribution of seats on the occasion of the first performance. 
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The Casino and Gardens. 


This was, of course, an oversight of the most ironical character, and full reparation 
was subsequently made him. All the most celebrated artistes of the day were 
anxious to sing at the gorgeous theatre which Garnier built for him, and streams of 
gold flowed into his coffers at Monte Carlo. Old Blanc never-gambled himself: 
he simply stood by the roulette wheel and the trente-et-quarante table, confident 
always in his watchword: “ Rouge perd et Noir perd, mais Cest toujours Blanc 
gui gagne!” 

In all his enterprises he was supported and seconded by Madame Blanc, who 
was a wonderfully shrewd businesswoman ; and in all questions relating to the 
engagement of artistes for the theatre or casino, the decoration of the rooms and 
the entertainment of patrons of the play, she was his trusted adviser. Pere Blanc 
left the whole of his immense fortune to her and her four children, with the exception 
of £20,000 which he bequeathed to the ancient church of St. Roch, in Paris, to 
be spent in masses for the repose of his soul! With this enormous wealth at her 
command Madame Blanc was able to make a splendid display in Paris society 
and to obtain ambitious positions for her children. Both the daughters married 
princes—the hand and fortune of Marie Blanc going to Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
son of Prince Peter and a cousin of Napoleon III. ; whilst the eldest daughter, 
Louise, became the wife of Prince Constantine Radziwill, a descendant of an old 
Polish family affiliated to the house of Horticus. Of the sons, Edmond Blanc has 
been Mayor of St. Cloud, and is again member of the Chamber of Deputies (after 
having had his election invalidated for spending the proceeds of his shares in 
Monte Carlo too freely amongst the peasants of his division in the Pyrenees), while 
Camille Blanc is a successful breeder of horses and a liberal patron of the French turf. 

The Casino was carried on for the Blanc family by Count Bertora (who aspired 
to marry the old man’s widow) until the original concession expired, in 1883. In 
the October of that year he was successful in concluding another thirty years’ 
contract with Prince Charles for a consideration of £50,000 per annum from the 
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profits of the gambling and five thousand shares in the new company which it was 
then decided to form. 

The statutes of this, the existing, Company are dated December 14th, 1882; they 
were approved and signed by Prince Charles on March 15th, 1883; and in them 
are embodied all the conditions of the original concession, certain modifications 
being made to meet the requirements of the new management. 

Article 1 fixes the name of the Company as the “ Société des Bains de Mer et 
Cercle des Etrangers de Monaco.” Article 2 defines its object as the “ exploitation 
of the rights and privileges which were conceded by the ordinance of his Serene 
Highness, Prince Charles of Monaco, on April 2nd, 1863, under the conditions and 
obligations imposed by the agreement dated October 19th, 1882.” Article 3 states: 
“The Society formed on April 1st, 1883, will continue to exist until April 1st, 
1913,’—that is to say, the concession was granted for a period of thirty years. 

The capital of the concern was fixed at thirty millions of francs [£1,200,000], 
divided into 60,000 shares of £20 each, to bear a fixed interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. or #1 per annum, payable after the half-yearly meeting in November, 
and a dividend upon the profits of the gambling of the year—the amount to be 
decided by the directors at the annual meeting in April. A clause was inserted in 
the statutes to the effect that, in order to be able to take part in these meetings, a 
shareholder must own at least two hundred of the shares, or £4000 worth of the 
Casino stock ; and, when the allotment was made, good care was taken that only 
members and friends of the Blanc family should be permitted to take up this 
number, so that the control of the concern should remain in the hands of their 
little coterie. During the past year, however, all that has been changed ; and, as I 
shall presently show, the paternal Blanc-Bertora administration has given place to 
another of a very different character, with two Paris bankers at its head. 

Five thousand shares were, as already stated, given to the Prince of Monaco, 
Prince Radziwill took 4800, Prince Roland Bonaparte 4000, M. Edmond Blanc 
4200, M. Camille Blanc 4000, Count Bertora 2000, the Wagatha family, related to the 
Blancs, 2000. Then the Bank in Nice, which has always financed the Casino, got 
a large number, and several politicians and Paris journalists who helped to “ /ancer 
l’affaire” were favoured with the paper. Altogether about half the shares were 
distributed in this way, the rest were offered to the public. This £600,000, which 
was rapidly subscribed, was all that the founders called up, and it has constituted 
the working capital of the concern to this day. Something like five thousand of 
the shares are in the hands of English people. 

Until this year, the total revenue from this investment has seldom been less 
than ro per cent., and those who hold original shares have for years been receiving 
dividend and interest at the rate of 40 per cent. per annum. The £20 shares began 
to rise in value immediately after the establishment of the Company. In 1885 they 
had already doubled, in 1890 they had trebled ; while just before the annual meeting 
last year they had rushed up to £100, or five times their original value. Owing, 
however, to two very bad winter seasons, they had dropped to £90 in April last, 
and, when a decreased dividend was again declared, they came down still further, 
falling to £82 in September last. 

The total receipts during the year ending March 31st, 1894, amounted to £800,000, 
which was £80,000 less than the preceding year’s income. This falling-off in the 
takings at the tables was due to a variety of reasons,—the almost entire absence of big 
gamblers, the general scarcity of money in England, which provides the Casino with 
its most profitable customers during the winter, and the absolute dearth of money in 
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RECEIPTS. 


to May Ist :— 
Eight Roulette Tables, 
Yielding each an average 


profit of £400 per day £3,200 


Yielding an average profit of 
4300 perday . ‘ 600 


£3,800 





£3,800 per day for 150 days 


Seven Summer Months, May Ist to 
December Ist :— 
Three Roulette Tables, 
Yielding an average profit of 
£350 per day . . £1,050 
One Trente - et - Quarante 
Table @ £250 per day . 250 


£1,300 per day for 215 days 


Total receipts for the year 

Rents from the Hotel de Paris, the 

Monte Carlo Hotel, the Café de 

Paris, and other properties of the 
Company . . 


Total Income 


PALL MALL 


Gross Income from the Gambling: 


Five Winter Months from December Ist 


Two Trente-et-Quarante Tables, 











Italy, whence come most of the players in summer. 
and the fear that an attempt might be made to blow up the Casino, also kept many 
people away. The play was altogether upon a much smallez scale than usual ; there 
were very few of the big “ plungers” (so much loved by the Bank for the stimulus 
they give to other gamblers), and there was a great falling-off in the number of those 
who play a moderate game—people who go to Monte Carlo prepared to lose say 
£1000 during their stay. At the beginning of January 1894 the receipts were three 
millions of francs (£120,000) behind those at the same period of the previous season ; 
but the arrival of one or two well-known English Aadi/ués during the racing and 
Carnival gave a fillip to the bigger play, and the tables recouped themselves to the 
extent of £60,000. Still they were at the end of the year £80,000 behindhand, and 
the Directors were obliged to drop the dividend from £48 8s. to £7 a share. 
first time in the history of the Company the Directors had to take this backward step. 

‘This is the balance sheet for the year ended March 31st, 1894 :— 
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THE MONTE CARLO CASINO COMPANY. 
(Société des Bains de Mer et Cercie des Etrangers de Monaco.) 


BALANCE SHEET FOR 1893-94——-YEAR ENDING MARCH 31s1, 1894. 


EXPENDITURE. 


. Annual payment to Prince of Monaco 


for the Concession 


. To Treasuries of Monaco Govern- 


ment and Municipality 


. Army, Guard of Honour, Carabineers 


and Police 


. Bishop, Clergy, and Educational and 


Religious Bodies 


. Law Courts, Judges, and Officers 
. Annual Contribution to the Reserve 


Fund 


. Salaries of Directors, High Officials, 


and Agents 


. Croupiers, ‘* Pompiers,” Police, and 


Personnel and General Expenses 


. Repairs and Depreciation 

. Secret Service Fund ; 
. Theatre, Orchestra, and Amusements 
. ** Publicity”—Subventions to the 


Press 


. Prizes for Pigeon Shooting, Nice 


Races, Carnival, Charities 
The Viaticum--Assisting Losers 
Pensioners of the Bank . 


The bomb outrages in France, 


For the 


50,000 
40,000 
14,000 


12,000 
3,000 


4C,000 
35,000 
50,000 
10,000 

5,000 
33,000 
80,000 
15,000 


8,000 
5,000 


Total Expenses £400,000 
Payment of Interest Coupon of 25 Francs 


upon 60,000 Shares 


Dividend at the rate of 175 Francs (£7) 


Number of Suicides for the Year, 5. 


per Share, 60,000 Shares ° 


60,000 


420,000 


£880,000 
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During the year which closed on March 31st, 1895, there was a still further decline 
in the receipts from the tables. The total dropped to 19,100,000 francs, or £85,500 less 
than the receipts of the previous year. Consequently the dividend again came down, 
and only £6 8s. per share was paid. The causes already stated again contributed 
to this result, and I may add the keen competition offered by such places as 
Ostend, Dinard, Spa and Aix-les-Bains, where life is pleasanter during the hot summer 
months than under the blazing sun of Monte Carlo. The absence of big gamblers 
and that class of English people who are able and willing to lose moderate amounts 
was still more marked; and this notwithstanding the fact that there were more 
people than has ever been known at Monte Carlo between the months of January 
and April. The hotels and shopkeepers never reaped such a harvest, but many of 
the people who patronised the place were non-gamblers—a fact which goes to show 
that the famous Casino is not the lodestone to visitors which it formerly constituted ; 
that English people are growing wiser in their day and less and less susceptible 
to the attractions of the ‘“ Rooms.” Here is the balance sheet for the year ended 
March 31st last :— 


BALANCE SHEET FOR 1894-95—YEAR ENDING MARCH 31st, 1895. 





RECEIPTs. | EXPENDITURE, 
| £ 
Total Income from the Tables, based | 1. Payment to Prince for Concession . 50,000 
upon averages in decreased pro- | 2. Monaco Government and Munici- 
portions to those of the year | pality \ : ‘ : . 30,000 
1893-94 asgiven ahove, 19, 100,000 | 3. Army and Police . . . 12,000 
francs ? , ‘ . - £764,000 | «4, Bishop, Clergy, and Education . 11,000 
Rent from Property . : . * 30,000 5. Law Courts and Officers ; : 3,000 
6. Contribution to Reserve Fund . 40,000 
7. Directors, Officials, and Agents . 30,000 
8. Croupiers, Personnel, and General 
Expenses : ; - 50,000 
g. Repairs and Depreciation ? : 8,000 
10. Secret Service Fund. ; ; 5,000 
11. Theatre, Orchestra, and Amusements 25,000 
12. ‘* Publicity”—Subventions to the 
Press. 62,000 
13. Pigeon Shooting, Races, Conall, 
and Charities . ; } ; 15,000 
14. The Viaticum ‘ : a ‘ 6,000 
15. Pensions Fund. , ; . 3,000 
350,000 
Payment of Interest Coupon of 25 frs. 
upon 60,000 Shares ‘ 60,000 
Dividend at the rate of £6 8s. per ‘ues 
| upon 60,000 Shares j - 384,000 
£794,000 | £794,000 
— (9 a neem 





Number of Suicides for the Year, 4. 


An exact record is kept of the profits of each table every day, but it is sufficient 
for our purpose to. strike an average. The earnings of a roulette table during the 
winter average £400 a day, and during the summer £350. For the trente-et-quarante 
tables the averages are £300 and £250 a day respectively. Of course the takings 
at these tables vary very considerably. A plunger may walk into the rooms at any 
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Palace of the Prince of Monaco. 


moment and have a run of luck which will not only prevent any particular table from 
making a profit, but force the cashier to advance more money to keep it going. ‘This 
feat is erroneously called “ breaking the bank” ; but, depend upon it, all such winnings 
find their way back again to the tables. As Pere Blanc remarked: “ He who breaks 
the bank to-day will be broken by the bank to-morrow.” It was so with ‘ Lucky 
Chance Wells,” whose play I watched closely from day to day, and who undoubtedly 
won nearly £50,000 during two visits of ten days’ duration: he lost not only the 
whole of it at two subsequent visits, but also 410,000 of the money of people whom 
he duped with his bogus patents. So with a well-known London money-lender, one 
of the best customers of the tables, who visits Monte Carlo every season. He 
generally plays the maximum of 12,000 francs (£480) a coup at trente-et-quarante, 
and has won large sums from time to time. He informed me, however, last winter 
that he was almost always a loser at the end of his stay; that he made £10,000 his 
limit of loss, and that during the last ten or twelve years he had left at least £100,000 
upon the tables. These are only typical cases. The winner at Monte Carlo returns 
to make a little more; the loser returns to try to get his money back again. And 
so, in the end, /a dangue gagne toujours ! 

Each roulette table is given a capital of 60,000 francs (£2400) ‘every day at noon, 
with which to open the play; each trente-et-quarante table receives 100,000 francs 
(£4000). Only upon rare occasions, when some heavy player is having a run of 
luck, is it necessary to make a second call. Wells, for instance, forced the chef de 
partie to fetch further capital no less than four times in one afternoon. 

Roulette is by far the more profitable game from the shareholders’ point of view, 
and naturally the Company gives it most encouragement. At one time the games 
were on equal terms, but in recent years the trente-et-quarante tables have been 
gradually weeded out, until they now stand in the proportion of two to eight. The 
number of chances in favour of the Bank being much greater at roulette, it is 
computed that a profit is made of 2} to 3 per cent. upon all the money placed upon 
the table, whilst at the card game the net gain does not exceed 1} to 14 per cent. 
These calculations will only be appreciated, however, by those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the games, and it is not my intention to discuss them here in detail. 
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To close the credit side of the account, the total earnings of the tables in 1893-94 
were £849,500. To this must be added £30,500, representing the rents of the 
Hotel de Paris, the Café de Paris, several villas and other property belonging to 
the Casino, bringing the total receipts of the year to £880,000. During the year 
ended March 31st, 1895, this total only reached £794,000, or a decrease of £86,000. 

Let us now proceed to the debit side of the Casino account. To take the items 
‘of expenditure in the order given upon the balance sheet above, we note first the 
£50,000 paid annually to the Prince of Monaco, under the contract, for the con- 
cession to carry on the gambling business in the Principality. When Prince Albert 
“came to the throne” in 1889, he was credited with a desire to close the Casino, and 
thus, by wiping out the stain which his father had laid upon it, restore the prestige of 
the ancient House of Grimaldi.* The Princess (who was the Duchess of Richelieu, 
née Mile Heine) was also anxious to range herself amongst the crowned heads of 
Europe. But Prince Albert looked from his palace across the Bay of Hercules 
towards the gilded minarets of the Casino, and found himself powerless. Theoretically 
he is as absolute a monarch as the Czar ; practically he is as impotent as the deposed 
King Behanzin of Dahomey, and is held just as much in bondage. The Principality 
of Monaco is entirely governed and controlled by the Bank, and if Prince Albert 
were to attempt to break the contract it might “cost him his crown”! Financially 
such a step would also be much against his interests, seeing that, in addition to the 
£50,000 which he receives from the concession, he gets revenue upon five thousand 
shares, and at £8 per share his profit amounted last year to £40,000, and this year 
to £32,000. He also realises a considerable sum from the issue of golden plagues 
of 100 francs. These are struck for him by the French Mint at a cost of g2 francs 
each, so that his Serene Highness realizes 6s. 6d. upon every piece put into 
circulation. They are only current in the Principality, but hundreds of visitors 
take them away as souvenirs. Altogether the income of the Prince of Monaco 
cannnot be less than £150,000 a year. Prince Charles, who was a miser, left much 
accumulated wealth, and the Princess of Monaco is a very rich woman. 

Small chance, therefore, that the Prince will interfere with the gambling before 
the concession expires, in 1913. If I am correctly informed it will even then be 
given a new lease of life. Should the Prince attempt to use his absolute power 
in this direction the managers of the Casino have all their plans laid. They 
would simply foment a revolution: the Monegasques would rise like one man at 
the corhnmand of the Bank; the “army,” which is paid by the Company, would 
throw ih its lot with them ; Prince Albert would be deposed, and Prince Radziwill 
or some other tool of the concern set upon the throne of the Grimaldis in his place. 
Would the French Government interfere? The Bank has too many “friends” 
in high places for that. But there is no likelihood of any such sensational coup 
ever being made in Monaco. The impotence of the sovereign was forcibly displayed 
during the past winter, when Prince Albert made a strenuous effort to get a con- 
trolling hand in the management of the Casino affairs. In March last he issued a 
decree containing thirty-three long articles, in which he laid down the law for the 
“regulation of joint-stock companies established in Monaco.” This was in view of 
the annual meeting held in April. Prince Albert decreed that no such companies 
could exist without the consent of the “sovereign,” that they were under the direct 
surveillance and control of his “ Government,” that they must furnish a proper account 

* The House of Grimaldi dates back to the ninth century, when the Principality was given to the 


family (at that time one of the most powerful in Genoa) by the Emperor Otto, and it is, therefore, one 
of the oldest reigning houses in Europe. 
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of their receipts and expenditure, and that at least one-fourth of the shares should 
be represented at the annual general meeting. The new board of directors, who 
supplanted the Blanc clique, simply snapped their fingers ; they altered their statutes 
in such a way as would suit the purposes of the new form of management decided 
upon at the last meeting, sent them up to the Prince, who was waiting at the Palace 
with a request that he would sign them forthwith; his Serene Highness complied, 
and in half an hour the meeting was over. The Prince played his coup, and it came 
out zero! La banque gagne encore! 

There are no rates and taxes in Monaco—that is, not for the natives. Happy 
Monegasques! The Casino Company divides nearly £440,000 per annum (item 2) 
between the treasury of the Government and that of the Municipality. The balance 
required for State and Municipal expenses is raised in customs duties levied 
upon wines and other luxuries chiefly used by visitors in the hotels, from stamps, 
and payment for certain monopolies which exist in the Principality. The Prince 
pays nothing from the privy purse except the bare cost of the maintenance of his 
palace and the salaries of the few persons who constitute the “ Princely household.” 
The Bank pays the rest of the functionaries, from the Governor-general of the 
Principality and the Commander-in-chief of the army (!) down to the nuisance 
inspector and the digger of a suicide’s grave. None of these officials can be chosen 
without the consent of the all-controlling “fot. So with the Council of State, the 
judges, the Mayor and Municipal Council, the Board of Public Works and the like. 
All these “powers” exist in Monaco, as in the greatest state of Europe. But the 
names of the functionaries come upon us like recurring decimals in reading through 
the official Annuaire de Monaco, and the “Government” as a whole reminds one of 
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an opera-bouffe where men are merely players, and many parts fall in one actor’s 
way in the course of one performance. The only thing which the Bank does not 
seem to provide for the comfort of the natives and the pleasure of the visitors is 
the brilliant sunshine, of which there is always an abundance at Monte Carlo, and it 
certainly constitutes the cheapest commodity in the Principality. 

The sum of £12,000 is now considered sufficient for the maintenance of the 
“army” of Monaco (item 3). The policy of retrenchment has even been applied 
to this glorious company of soldiers of fortune: its strength has been reduced by a 
dozen men during the last year, whilst economies to the extent of £2000 have been 
effected in its maintenance. One-thousandth part of this sum sufficed for the 
nourishment of the unarmed and well-nigh unclothed force which occupied the 
dilapidated Palace yard when Frangois Blanc arrived. Before the roulette ball was 
set a-rolling Prince Charles’ bodyguard consisted of three privates and a corporal, 
and, like Falstaff’ motley company of recruits, they were “ragged as Lazarus,” with 
“scarcely a shirt and a half between them.” Now, when Prince Albert visits his 
principality he is received in state by a “guard of honour” of seventy-five men, 
a colonel and full staff of officers, all resplendent in bright blue uniforms, gorgeous 
with gold braid, and be-collared, be-cuffed and be-gaitered in spotless white linen. 
The Bank has, in fact, for many years maintained a special “ Buanderie,” or laundry, 
“to do the washing” for the officers and men of the guard of honour and of the fifty 
carabineers who keep watch over the miniature kingdom, as well as for the officials 
engaged at the Casino. No less than a hundred and ten women are employed regularly 
in the work. ‘The new administration has put its finger upon this luxury also, and 
in future no more dirty linen will be washed in public; each officer, functionary, 
guardsman and croupier must pay his own d/anchisseuse. ‘This noble army of martyrs 
to the mania of economy which now rages at Monte Carlo threatens to revolt in 
consequence, and, if the d/anchisseuses should rise in earnest, gare a da garde d’honneur | 
for the men will stand but as 70 to 110 in the struggle! 

Bishop and clergy and the religious and educational institutions also look to 
the gambling tables for the wherewithal to carry on their work in the Principality. 
Strange anomaly that the Bank should hand over £12,000 per annum for the 
propagation of moral principles directly opposed to the indulgence of those passions 
which keep the doors of the Casino open! Prince Charles was much more consistent 
at the time when he imposed these obligations upon the Bank. After inducing 
Pére Blanc to pay the Bishop, he demanded the resignation of Monsignor Flugi, 
the then prelate, kept the post vacant for several years, and pocketed the salary. 
In like manner with the new cathedral, the construction of which was carried on 
during Prince Charles’ time with receipts from the tables. Prince Charles exacted 
payment of a certain sum yearly for this purpose, and by an arrangement with the 
contractor the work was dragged leisurely along so as to leave a good margin of 
profit for his Serene Highness. 

Justice is one of the least expensive items, £3000 covering the cost of courts, 
judges and officials. Under a treaty with France all important civil and appeal 
cases are heard in Paris. Cases in which foreign visitors are concerned, or any 
disputes arising out of the gambling, are generally “settled out of court” by the 
Police Commissaries in the most arbitrary fashion, so as to stifle unpleasant incidents 
and prevent their publication in the papers. Justice is, in fact, administered in 
Monaco much in the same fashion as in the comic operas of Offenbach. A great show 
is made when dealing with delinquent croupiers and pickpockets, and low characters 
who steal other people’s stakes at the tables, but no dispute which would interfere 
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with ‘the interests of the Company or damage Monte Carlo in any way is ever 
permitted to go before the Courts. 

When the new company was formed it was decided to establish a reserve fund, 
to which one million francs (£40,000) should be contributed every year until 1913, 
so that when the concession expires the Company will, if necessary, be in a position 
to reimburse its shareholders, and that with a profit. The “Société” will then be 
worth not only the 30,000,000 of francs representing the share capital, but the 
accumulated interest of thirty years, as well as the Casino buildings, hotels, villas and 
other property. 

Now we reach the item of £35,000 representing the salaries of the manager and 
higher functionaries of the Casino. Up to March 31st last, the acting manager was 
M. Bornier, who “rose” to the position from that of a croupier. The post was worth 
#3000 per annum. M. Bornier was the nominee and representative of the Blanc 
power, which has been on the wane for some time past, and his deposition last 
May marks a completely new era in the management of the concern. ‘Three or four 
years ago M. Edmond Blanc decided to get rid of the bulk of his shares in the 
Company, a “boom” was consequently created on the Paris market, and the price 
of the shares rushed up to #100. Prince Roland Bonaparte and Prince Radziwill 
followed suit. Most of these shares were bought up by a syndicate of Paris bankers, 
who have now got the majority in their hands. ‘The syndicate was represented at the 
last meeting of the shareholders, on April 30th last, by M. Custot and M. J. B. Grebert- 
Borgnis, and with the proxies they held they were able to carry through all their 
schemes for remodelling the management. The Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the Prince was not allowed to attend the meeting, for the first time in the history 
of the Company, and all interference on the part of his Serene Highness was tabooed 
at the outset. Count Bertora, who had been all-powerful for a quarter of a century, 
abstained from attending, in view of the sweeping changes which he knew were to be 
effected. The Council of Administration, over which he presided, and the Council 
of Surveillance, of which M. Bornier was chairman, were altogether suppressed, and 
replaced by a single Council—the “Conseil Unique”—composed of holders of not 
less than £6000 worth of shares, not less than four and not more than six to be 
elected, these to have full powers and to be held responsible for the management 
of the Company. This council of.six, who were elected for six years (three of 
them to be re-elected every three years) were given the power to name one of 
their number Director-General, to attend to daily current business; or they may 
introduce an Attorney for this purpose, who shall not necessarily be a shareholder. 
The number of votes which any one member can hold at the meetings ceased 
to be unlimited. The following were elected to compose the first Conseil Unique: 
Messrs. Piedallu, Custot, Grebert-Borgnis, Baltagi, Seneschal de la Grange, and 
De Jugne. 

The members of this Council are to receive payment at the rate of 2 per cent. 
upon the profits of the tables—that is, a total of about £8000 per annum—and other 
allowances for residence and personal expenses bringing the annual income of each 
to nearly £2000. M. Custot, who was appointed “ Administrator-General,” was 
granted other special allowances, which will bring his total income to £5000 a year. 
Count Bertora was entirely deposed ; M. Bornier was requested to accept the post of 
“Chef de Service Intérieur,” at a salary of £1000 per annum, and other functionaries 
of the old administration were reduced in proportion. Economy is the mot d’ordre 
of the new Council—in every department except that which concerns their own 
remuneration—and the next step will be a subdivision of the stock into new 
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shares of -410--each. - From this manceuvre the “ grosse bangue” which now rules 
at Monte Carlo will naturally reap a handsome profit. 

The remainder of the fersonnel of the Bank consume £50,000 per annum. 
In the height of the season about two hundred men are occupied around the 
tables, on detective duty, in dealing the cards at trente-et-quarante and spinning 
the roulette ball. The chefs de partie who sit behind the operating croupier, and 
the chief inspectors who watch the rooms, receive from £250 to #400 per annum 
according to length of service. A croupier’s commencing salary is #1g0 per 
annum, and he may rise to £240. A regular school is established on. the 
Condamine for training these men. The “ Professor of Roulette” once informed me 
that some of his recruits attained such dexterity with their fingers as to be able 
to place the ball in any number they liked five times out of six. I declined to 
believe the feat possible, and I am still unconvinced. If it were possible, the 
player would be cleaned out at a quicker rate even than now, and these very 
clever croupiers would be able, with the assistance of an accomplice sitting at 
the table, to get rich in an hour. ‘There is no need for cheating on the part of the 
Bank ; the game is so ingeniously arranged as to give the tables the maximum of 
chances in their favour. The profits shown above are sufficient evidence of that ; 
and, all things considered, the conditions of play at Monte Carlo are fair and 
above-board. ‘The objectionable features of the management of the Monte Carlo 
Casino—apart, of course, from all questions of morality—are connected rather with 
the external surroundings than the internal conditions of play. 

Take, for instance, the secret service fund [item 10], which includes the payment 
of the spies who are told off to watch certain gamblers, especially the “ system” 
players and those who win or lose large sums. A note is taken of their play, 
inquiries are made as to their financial resources and social position, and upon the 
result of the investigation will depend the amount of deference shown towards them 
by the liveried lackeys of the Bank. The greatest grievance of haditués of the 
Casino is that the place is watched by a force of police entirely in the pay of the 
Bank: there is no one to guard the interests of the players, and the moment any 
complaint is raised against a visitor he is entirely at the mercy of its arrogant and 
often impudent officials. 

The theatre, orchestra and other amusements connected with the Casino cost 
the Company, it will be observed, £30,000 per annum. These are but temptations 
by the way—strong beguilements, perhaps, for the novice, but poor consolation to 
the hardened veteran. The leading artistes of the operatic stage are engaged 
for the theatrical performances, and the orchestra is one of the finest in Europe. 
But these luxuries are now still further reduced, in pursuance of the policy of 
economy which the new management has instituted. All the free seats have 
been suppressed, and there is even some talk of making a charge for entrance to 
the Casino. 

“Publicity” (as the genius who presides over the accounts of the Casino is 
pleased to call it) constitutes the most expensive item upon the debit side of the 
account. The designation is, however, a misnomer, seeing that the object of the 
expenditure of £60,000 per annum is the suppression, not the publication, of matters 
regarding the working of the Casino. It is a striking illustration of the power of 
the press (though in a derogatory sense), that the Casino is obliged to spend more 
money upon obtaining its tolcrance of the gambling than is paid to the Prince 
of Monaco for the concession. Three-fourths of the £80,000 (reduced last year 
to £60,000) is handed to newspapers in the way of annual “subventions”; 
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the rest goes to stop the pens of publicists who write blackmailing books and 
pamphlets, and to the “squaring” of enterprising persons who plaster the walls 
of Nice and neighbourhood with placards and pictures portraying the more ghastly 
results of the gambling passion. In 1893-94 the French press received from the 
Company £58,000, and £2000 was paid to English newspapers on the Continent 
and to half a dozen correspondents, who performed certain services in the way 
of encouraging sport on the Riviera and “correcting” reports of irregularities in the 
management of the Casino which may appear in the English press. It was asserted 
categorically in an English magazine some time ago that only French newspapers 
accepted money from Monte Carlo. Would that it were so! At the same time 
the honour of the British press—which stands higher than that of any other press 
in the world—is scarcely touched by the acts of a few of its representatives abroad 
who have acquired the habits of Continental journalism, and who stoop to methods 
which (as recent scandals have proved) are only too common in the management 
of foreign journals. 

A famous Paris newspaper (which was founded by a personal friend of Pére Blanc) 
heads the list of the French press, with a subscription of £3000 per annum, and 
in return gives “ publicity” to one line per day devoted to the state of the weather 
in Monaco. Then follow all the leading Paris papers, with grants ranging from 
£400 to £1500 a year. The newspapers published all along the line of railway 
from Paris to Lyons, Marseilles, and on to Nice and Mentone, get hush-money in 
amounts varying from £40 to £500 per annum. Papers in other parts of France, 
especially at the summer and winter resorts, are also “upon tHe list.” The great 
hunting-ground for the subventioned press, however, is the Riviera. In Nice 
alone (a town of 100,000 inhabitants) there were up to the last annual meeting of 
the Casino Company no less than sixty subventioned publications, each receiving 
from £50 to #500 per annum. Three parts of these journals actually live on 
the sums they get from Monte Carlo: they issue from fifty to a hundred copies— 
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sometimes less—obtain sufficient advertisements to pay the expenses of printing, and 
the subvention represents their profit. 

Several of these sheets come out once a month or six weeks, or when the sweet 
fancy of the proprietor calls. ‘They appear, in fact, just often enough to claim the 
title of “ periodical.” Papers spring up in Nice like mushrooms, with flaring headlines 
and columns of matter depicting all sorts of horrors (for the most part imaginary) 
connected with Monte Carlo. They keep up the attack for a week or two, make an 
offer to the manager of the Casino to stop it all for a consideration, get themselves 
“on the list,” and then settle down into good-humoured fly-sheets, full of tolerance 
and dienveillance for the Bank. 

Monte Carlo is an exceedingly tempting bait for all blackmailers, and the most 
ingenious schemes are concocted for extorting money from the Bank. ‘Three winters 
ago a well-known Paris journalist (who was already “on the list”) went to the Riviera 
for a holiday. One afternoon he called upon the manager of the Casino to present 
his respects as one of the great subventioned. Said he to the official: “1 should 
like to amuse myself at the tables. You must advance me ten thousand francs (£400) 
for my gambling operations.” “ Mais, mon cher monsieur, Cest impossible!” replied 
the manager. ‘‘ You get your subvention regularly, don’t you?” “Oh yes,” retorted 
the journalist, “ but no matter, I must have this sum, or, as soon as I leave this 
room, I shall go to the telegraph office and open a campaign against Monte Carlo.” 
The newspaper which the gentleman represented was a very influential one. M. le 
Directeur therefore asked for time to consider the matter, and requested his visitor 
to call again in an hour. In an hour the money was handed over. <A few 
minutes later the journalist entered the rooms and put a five-franc piece on the 
first roulette table he encountered. He threw it on black. Round whizzed the ball. 
“ Rouge gagne!” This was his only coup. He walked out of the rooms with 9995 
francs to the good, and left Monte Carlo by the night train for Paris. 

A little band of five Paris journalists who were down for the pigeon-shooting and 
racing season also conceived a plot by which they obtained £1000 from the manager. 
A bomb scare was raging at the time. They bribed one or two of the night 
watchmen to place half a dozen bogus shells, with a piece of lamp-wick hanging 
from them, under the windows outside the building and beneath the gambling tables 
in the interior. These “engines” were found at daybreak by the “ pompiers,” and 
a scene of great excitement ensued. In vain did the manager try to hush up 
the affair: the news of an attempt to blow up the Casino spread like lightning. 
As soon as the doors opened Messieurs les journalistes went in a body to interview 
the manager. “We know all about the outrage,” they said, “and unless we receive 
£1000 by four o’clock we shall send a column about it to the papers we represent.” 
They got the money. Their accomplices, with whom they had promised to divide, 
were, however, arrested, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Blackmail was attempted on a large scale during two years near the railway 
station in Nice. Four pictures were painted upon an immense hoarding. One 
represented the entrance to the Casino ; another the gardens, with the body of one 
suicide lying on the ground and another hanging from a lamp-post; a third 
pourtrayed a mother and her children uttering imprecations upon the gambling 
establishment ; and a fourth depicted the interior of the Palace, with the Prince and 
Princess of Monaco sitting upon the throne crowned with roulettes and receiving 
bags of gold and rolls of bank-notes from the manager of the Casino. The portraits 
were unmistakable. A million francs was demanded for the suppression of the 
pictures by the author of this audacious scheme. But the manager replied that he 
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could not afford to pay half that sum, in view of the bad season experienced by the 
tables, and he played a waiting game. In the end he beat the would-be blackmailer, 
for the pictures were seized for non-payment of ground rental, and the hoarding 
taken down. . 

These details will afford some idea of the kind of claims which fall under this 
heading of “publicity.” But there is much weeping and wailing and splashing of 
ink just now amongst these reptiles of the press, for at the last meeting the new 
directors decided to still further reduce the subventions, which have dropped in 
three years from £100,000 to £60,000 per annum.* 

The management might, with advantage to the popularity of Monte Carlo as a 
winter resort, turn its pruning-hook in the direction of the pigeon-shooting ground. 
The question of suppressing the brutal massacre of the tailless innocents, which is 
carried on for four or five months in the year, was seriously discussed at the last meeting, 
with a view to saving the £5000 or £6000 spent upon prizes and maintenance ; 
but the members and friends of the Italian shooting company, who make a fortune 
every season out of the competitions, prevailed, and the scandalous slaughter will be 
continued at any rate for another year. The betting men who attend these meetings 
are of the lowest description, and they bring with them a horde of thieves, who 
make the gambling-rooms the scene of their operations in picking pockets and stealing 
other people’s stakes. The grants made by the Casino to the Nice Carnival, the races 
and the regattas, are to be continued. They bring a good return. Thousands of 
visitors are attracted by them to the Riviera; they cannot resist taking a look at 
the Casino, and every one leaves his contribution to the Bank behind. 

The “ Viaticum” constitutes a very interesting item of expenditure. As the 
name implies, this is simply a fund provided to send home players who have been 
cleared out at the tables. Charles Coborn, who wrote a song to commemorate 
Wells’ exploits, might turn his attention to the reverse side of the picture as presented 
by the Viatigue account, and detail in song the woes of the man who, 

‘* With a very despondent air, 
Got broken by the Bank at Monte Carlo.” 


A player who can prove to the satisfaction of the manager that he has lost all his 
ready cash in the gambling rooms, and that he has no means of getting home, has 
hitherto seldom appealed in vain, though the conditions of obtaining this relief are 
often humiliating. Unless he has made his play conspicuous, he is escorted round 
the room and placed before the chefs de partie, who are asked whether the gentleman 
is really a dond-fide loser. If they support his claim, he obtains the required sum 
for his railway journey. An Englishman is usually given £8 to £12, representing 
the second-class fare and expenses to London. 

Last winter an Oxford student who had lost £2000 conceived a clever scheme, 
in collusion with the manager of his hotel, for getting some of his money back 
again. He induced the hotel people to present him with an unsettled bill for £120, 


* An official of the Bank is told off to watch the press, and examine all articles forwarded by 
the newspaper-cutting agencies, with a view to detecting transgressors of the rigid conditions which 
are imposed by the Company upon its subventioned journals. Latterly very small pretext has been 
made for striking a newspaper off the publicity account, so keen is the policy of economy which 
now prevails. To give an example: an English newspaper published abroad has just been deprived 
of its annual grant of 2400 francs (£96) for publishing a short article judged offensive by the Censor. 
The journal had changed its editor and the new-comer was not informed of the arrangement under 
which ‘‘ nothing shoul@ be printed against Monte Carlo.” 
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representing his expenses for two months. This he sent to the manager of the 
Casino, and invited him to pay it in addition to the railway fare. The inspector 
of the Viatigue went to investigate the matter, and, upon the assurance on the part 
of the cashier that the money was really owing, he paid it. Every player who 
accepts money in this way, however, is asked to give a receipt, to which is attached 
an undertaking to refund the advance, under pain of perpetual exclusion from 
the rooms. A large amount is actually restituted, and the £5000 and £8000 
respectively mentioned in the balance-sheets simply represent the loss during the 
last two years in this department. 

Rogues often use the viaticum plea for the purpose of obtaining money under 
false pretences. A player will sometimes rise from the tables, shout madly that he 
is a ruined man, and threaten to kill himself. The plan very seldom fails, for 
the Casino people heartily dislike a scene, and the manager will gladly pay an 
obstreperous person of this character #10 rather than have a scandal in the rooms. 
At the same time the new management has determined to watch the expenditure of 
this fund with greater care. In future its distribution will not be exclusively in the 
hands of the acting manager: every application will have to be laid before the 
“Conseil Unique,” after a thorough investigation of the case has been made by 
the inspectors and the spies. The probability is, therefore, that a ruined player 
who asks for assistance of this character will die of hunger before he gets the 
wherewithal to return to his friends. The British Consul will probably in future 
have the “ Man who has been broken by the Bank at Monte Carlo” thrown upon 
his hands for transport to England. 

Monte Carlo has also a very curious pension list. Here are inscribed the names 
of the men and women who have lost their fortunes at the tables and who are 
allowed small sums daily for the rest of their miserable lives. This practice, which 
was inaugurated by Pere Blanc in his paternal care for the decavés, is also being 
dropped as the femsionnaires die out. The pensions now paid range from five 
francs to forty francs a day, according to the amount which has been lost at the 
tables and the social position of the recipient. For instance, a tall Scotchman 
who is a familiar figure upon the Promenade des Anglais in Nice receives two 
louis per day. He lost a quarter of a million of money at roulette. He has still 
a small income, and the Bank therefore considers thirty shillings per day sufficient 
to keep this broken vessel from coming to the ground. If one could go through 
the whole list, what a story might be written anent each item! 

It only remains for me to record the suicides. The number has been compara- 
tively small during the last two years—five and four respectively. This charge 
against the tables is always greatly exaggerated. Some writers upon Monte Carlo 
would have us believe that every morning at sunrise the gardens round the Casino 
are like a Gehenna, strewn with the corpses of men and women who have ruined 
themselves at the tables the night before. The most sensational case during the 
past winter was that of the Nice inspector of police, who blew out his brains after 
having lost 12,000 francs-—the amount of the wages of the force for that week— 
at the tables. The Nice Municipal Council called upon the Casino Company to 
refund the money, basing the claim upon a bye-law which hangs upon the walls 
of the Casino to the effect that no official of the Government of the Department of 
the Alpes-Maritimes or of the town of Nice shall be allowed to enter the rooms ; 
but a good deal of pressure was required before the pay of the policemen could 
be recaptured from the hands of this now over-avaricious concern. The managers 
have taken revenge by considerably extending the list of “officials” who are not 
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allowed to enter the Casino; and even the British Vice-Consul found himself 
proscribed. Under the plea that he had a perfect right, as the representative of 
Her Majesty, to enter any place of amusement frequented by English subjects, 
Mr. Smith, however, forced an entrance. <A froces-verbal was drawn up, but the 
matter went no further, and Mr. Smith continues to enjoy his ancient privileges. 

When talking one day to the doctor whose duty it is to examine the body of 
every suicide on behalf of the police of Monaco, he assured me that the number 
seldom exceeded half a dozen per annum. Six too many, surely; but how many 
people commit suicide in England every year through failure in trade and losses 
upon the Stock Exchange? It must be remembered that Monte Carlo represents 
gambling in a concentrated form, just as the Stock Exchange represents condensed 
speculation, and that men who are already ruined often fly to the Casino to make 
a final coup. They generally fail to retrieve their fortunes. One wonders, therefore, 
that the death roll is not greater. But Monte Carlo has ceased to be a centre for 
sensational incidents and romantic episodes. The Casino, as I have shown, has 
been reduced to a commonplace financial concern. ‘There is no hope of its being 
closed—not even during the summer, for that report was only a canard—but if 
English people would only restrain their passion for punting at roulette for another 
five years, as they have shown themselves capable of doing during the past winter 
or two, the dividend will come out zero, and the Bank will be broken, not in 
name only, but also in deed. 


JoHN J. WALLER. 





MUSIC. 


ERE, where the aspen leaves soft 
music make, 

In slumbrous shadow ‘neath the 
azure sky, 

Soft do the trembling notes from 
the sweet lute 

Fall on the ear, and give such 
rest and peace 

As tunes the soul to perfect harmony 





With Nature’s choirs of mystic sound. 


T. DovE KEIGHLEY. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“ HE master workers, the silent men who shape the course of empire, sip old 
cognac. Your aristocrat is proverbially nice in fruity vintages. Republicans 
are satisfied with beer ; financiers, of the larger fry, steady their nerves with 

the finest tea; the criminal classes drink whiskey ; barristers esteem champagne the 

best refresher ; and Socialists madden themselves over absinthe. But highest of all 
is the wine of the Popes, the golden Zs¢e that warmed the heart with good humour 
and kindled the Past into a beautiful sunset.” 

“ And yet,” continued the individual who had indulged in the foregoing reflection, 
as he seated himself at a table in Birch’s restaurant, “of what avails their wine, 
since it no longer exists—perhaps never had any greater existence than the untasted 
nectar whereof poets rave? Waiter! a plate of turtle, a glass of punch, and a chop 
nicely cooked.” 

It was Thursday, December 24th, 1891. London was foggy and cold, shrouded 
in murky darkness, with lamps everywhere alight. In the neighbourhood of the 
Bank throngs of men went hurrying away upon the stroke of 1, for it was generally 
a half-holiday in ‘the City, and, despite their opulent display of Christmas dainties, 
the taverns and eating-houses, ordinarily frequented at that hour, had fewer customers 
than usual. At a table near the door of Birch’s sat a well-dressed man who left 
his plate untouched, keeping his restless eyes furtively upon his neighbour at another 
table who was lunching upon the turtle soup and chop already mentioned, in serene 
unconsciousness of the sinister attention whereof he was the object. It was the 
old story—a domestic intrigue about to become a startling tragedy. The man near 
the door stealthily drew from his pocket a crumpled telegram, which from its 
appearance he must already have read many times, and glanced nervously over 
the words :— 


“John Sheppard, The Albany. Your wife has just posted a letter to Mr. Hoe at Bayswater 
Post Office.” 


He had never before seen Mr. Hoe, of the firm of Watkins Hoe & Company, 
Leadenhall Street, the individual referred to in the detective’s telegram. But there 
could be no mistake as to the identity of the individual contentedly eating in 
front of him, for he was an Aaditué of the establishment, and a Swiss waiter had 
pointed him out for a shilling, in answer to a whispered inquiry, as “ Mossoo Oh.” 
So Mr. Sheppard—Jack Sheppard his intimates called him in familiar moments 
waited, with his mind made up to a dexterous plan of action, and his right 
hand grasping a revolver in his overcoat pocket. He looked a dangerous man, 
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with his keen, resolute eyes, and thin lips, and’ Mr> Hoe might have Tunched with 


less relish had he known how threatening a spirit brooded near. 


A few minutes later Mr. Sheppard followed his unsuspecting victim up the stair 
that led to the office of Watkins Hoe & Company. ‘He knew that those offices 
were empty, for one of his detectives, passing Birch’s window, had motioned the 
signal agreed upon that the clerks had received a half-holiday. It was evident that 
the senior partner was returning—the thought struck him with a thrill of fire—to 
wait for the letter which the detective signalled from Bayswater. No matter: his 
time had come, and their reckoning should be swift and short. 

It was neatly done. So neatly that for a moment Mr. Hoe did not quite realise 
what had happened, as he stood gasping with astonishment in the anteroom of his 
office, with a muscular and fierce-looking desperado leaning against the inner side 
of the hall door, which he had closed and bolted. Mr. Hoe looked blankly at his 
hat, which in the scuffle had fallen to the ground, at the shining revolver his visitor 
grasped, and at his visitor’s face, which was wholly unfamiliar and whose ferocious 
expression seemed singularly unpleasant. Once he opened his lips as though to 
speak, or perhaps to shout for aid, but a meaning twitch of the revolver silenced him. 

The other noticed his astonishment, and murmured in a low and explanatory tone, 
‘Jack Sheppard, sir, of Bayswater Road.” 

But this name, however suggestive, cast little light upon Mr. Hoe’s perplexity, 
if one might judge from the bewilderment of his countenance. In fact, the words 
served no better purpose than to transport his thoughts for an instant, by one of 
those quaint associations which sometimes possess the mind in the spasm of an 
intense crisis, to an imagined figure on Hounslow Heath—a mounted and masked 
gentleman of the road, with embroidered coat and dainty ruffles, and pistols peeping 
from the holsters—the immortal Jack Sheppard of the eighteenth century. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” pursued his modern prototype, “ but you shall 
know all directly. Step into your office, whither I shall follow; and be very careful 
not to raise your voice or attempt the slightest alarm, or the consequences might be— 
ahem—fatal to us both.” 

The inner room which they entered was the sanctum of the partners, with desks, 
tables, bookcases, a florid portrait over the mantel, and the usual accumulation of 
office paraphernalia. Mr. Sheppard cast his eyes scrutinisingly and comprehensively 
about him, took in the surrounding objects at a glance, and finally rested his gaze 
upon Mr. Hoe, who had sunk in a dazed way into the chair that stood before 
one of the closed desks—a very limp and uncomfortable and apprehensive Don 
Juan indeed. 

“You see that I have caught you,” began Mr. Sheppard, with a triumphant smile. 
“ Don’t look so innocent—you know perfectly well why I am here, or, if you must 
needs have a tangible reminder of your own villainy, read ‘ha?,” he added, tossing 
the detective’s telegram upon Mr. Hoe’s knees. 

“ But——” began that individual. 

“No buts, if you please; we understand one another perfectly. I am here to 
talk ahd you to listen.” 

“ Devil take it! at least let me tell you that 7 

The revolver, which a moment before had been directed upon Mr. Hoe, was 
sharply lifted. ‘Drop that loud talking, or you'll throw away your last and only 
chance. If you don’t understand, it’s because you don’t know me; but a very few 
words will enlighten you. I am Jack Sheppard—that is, the modern edition of my 
gifted and incomparable namesake. I am chief of all the scientific cracksmen in 
London. I am not here to rob, but to revenge. Had my purpose been a common- 
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Jack Sheppard. 


place theft, I should have sent half a dozen of my most accomplished experts to 
study the ways of your office and learn the contents of its safe, and, after the crack, 
to convey the boodle to my cabinet de travail. My purpose is far other. The 
Italian despots of the middle ages, whose pupil in their graceful and supreme craft 
I humbly aspire to be, framed the luxury of revenge within the same artistic 
principles which they applied to every purpose gilded with their master touch. 
Revenge, to be complete in their finished estimation, required three things: that 
the person on whom it is inflicted should know the hand which strikes; that the 
blow should be complete and final, admitting neither escape nor counterstroke ; and 
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“1 am not here to rob, but to revenge.” 


that he who inflicts it should be present to behold the horror, the anguish—perhaps 
the death that he inflicts. You know, as I know but too well, the crime you have 
committed. Ay, shake your head: it is the weak like you that seek a refuge in 
denials. You have come between me and my wife—to what extent I am here to 
learn. You,” hissed the speaker in a paroxysm of fury, yet ever mindful not to 
raise his voice, “you, a puny weakling, to cross a path that swarms with men whose 
strong arms and bold hearts are mine. It is five years since I married the girl 
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whose thoughts you have turned from me—whose ingenuous nature you have perverted. 
I was poor in those days, but proud—proud of my burglaries as.any plutocrat in 
Lombard Street is of his finance. One night I and my pals were surprised by the 
police. We fought our way through, and a couple of them fell riddled with bullets. 
But one of the best of us—Zhe Learned Pig we called him, because he knew every- 
thing a man who takes pride in his profession ought to know—had received his 
quietus, and I was so full of lead that I dropped in a faint on the sidewalk. 
The coppers took me, and I spent a month in a prison hospital. There was a 
young nurse who looked after me, and saved my life. One night I asked, ‘Would 
you kindly do me a favour, miss?’ 

“¢* What favour?’ she answered, in her soft, sweet voice. 

**Tust to give me one kiss—before I die.’ 

‘She blushed as red as a poppy ; and when she disengaged my arms from round 
her neck we had exchanged a look, in silence, that—— Ah! were not the Italians 
right when they said that silence is the wisdom of the gods? They should have 
added that it is the eloquence of love as well. That night I wrenched an iron bar 
out of the window, let myself down by a couple of sheets, scaled the outer wall ; 
and six weeks later that nurse became Mrs. Sheppard. After we had been married 
two years she had a dreadful illness, and all one night she hung between life and 
death, whispering me now and then, with white, trembling lips, ‘Don’t let me go, 
Jack ; hold me tight—don’t let me go!’ It was by sheer force of will I kept her 
then, and by that same will I shall keep her now. That is the woman with whose 
affectigns you have been trifling. Of all that may have happened I have much to 
learn ; but this I know: that last week she came alone and secretly to this office ; 
that this morning she left the house clandestinely and mailed you a letter, that you 
are here alone awaiting its delivery, that it is due within an hour, that I shall open 
it, and that if my suspicions are justified I shall blow out your brains and leave this 
building as unnoticed as I came.” 

Mr. Hoe listened with fixed attention to this extraordinary monologue, delivered 
in a quick, subdued. undertone, enlivened by an occasional gesture of tremendous 
violence. He was perfectly cool, and had evidently abandoned all project of escape 
or alarm. The two men looked at one another in silence; from the street below 
came the faint sound of a distant barrel-organ grinding its laborious “ Bella Napoli,” 
whose refrain rang now in their ears with a curious and unusual dissonance. To 
Mr. Hoe those paltry accords pealed with the association of bygone days, and through 
the thrilling inspiration of Italian song that underlay them his fancy beheld anew, 
albeit for a single instant, the glory of Italian sunshine, the suave and graceful 
outline of violet hills, the great pines leaning motionless against the liquid horizon, 
and the long, straight garden walks, where, amid a musical plash of trickling fountains, 
stands Diana, no longer fugitive, but with marble limbs fixed in beautiful repose. 

Jack Sheppard let himself fall lazily into a large easy-chair facing his captive, at 
which Mr. Hoe roused himself to speak. 

“Perhaps,” he began, with stolid phlegm, “you will allow me to say something, 
if I promise to attempt none of the denials to which you evince so marked a 
repugnance? You wish to await a letter that is presently to be delivered, and to 
examine the contents. That I cannot prevent; and, in view of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which I am placed, it is a course to which I in no wise object. 
Meantime, since we may have half an hour to wait, perhaps you will amuse yourself 
with the copy of Punch which lies on yonder table; and possibly you will even be so 
considerate as to allow me to examine this contract, which is the purpose for which 
I returned to this office.” 
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« Punch!” ejaculated the burglar, with a contemptuous toss—“ nice reading for 
a bankers table! Do you suppose, if this were my laboratory, I should have 
nothing more profitable lying about than idle fiction? Punch, indeed! Why, in 
my offices no newspapers are allowed, except, for a few minutes at lunch-time, Zhe 
Burglar’s Monthly Review and The Young Thief’s Companion. But you rich drones, 
that ape the airs of labour, have neither the training nor the earnestness of my 
profession. Ask your clerks to go without dinner, or to spend the night watching 
in the face of a sleety rain, and you will find how few have their heart in their 
work. With us—men and women alike, and children too—to suffer is our pride. 
And where liberty and life are voluntarily and habitually at stake, the books we 
read, the music we hear, the games we play, the theatres we frequent, not to 
mention diet and exercise, are subjects for the most thoughtful prevision.” 

Mr. Hoe listened in blank amazement. “ Newspapers specially written for 
criminals!” he ejaculated. 

“To be sure,” was the quick answer. “The day of Bill Sykes and Fagin is past. 
What we want in crime is talent—and unlimited capital. The burglar must be the 
man of his time. What is required now is a steady worker of exemplary life, with 
a fat bank account, a scientific instinct, and a touch of homicidal mania. Such a 
man as that is worth—almost as much as a horse. One reads in the dailies and 
weeklies such extravagant praise of what are called Plutocrats that I have asked 
myself more than once whether they may not be the master criminals of the future. 
They never drink, smoke, nor gamble; they have considerable nerve-poise ; they 
possess a sort of satanic activity, can turn their hand to anything ; and their work 
now and then is fine. With the means at their command, what premiers such men 
might educate themselves to be!” 

“Tt must be conceded,” said Mr. Hoe, looking up from the sheet of paper 
before him with a slightly quizzical smile, “that what you are pleased to call your 
profession has been brought to a rare degree of refinement. The days of Dick 





Turpin are evidently ;ast.” 

“T am sure,” replied Jack Sheppard, with a gesture of honest pride, “that no 
one who knows me and my company—the knights of the electric jemmy and the 
automatic centre-bit—would compare us to Dick Turpin and his unsophisticated 
fellows. In matters of diet alone, where they gorged beef and beer we are fastidious 
over brain-food. You do not even know what that is? Phosphates, oysters, snails, 
certain varieties of fish, and two or three of the choicer fruits and vegetables. A 
radish stuffed with caviare, for example, is a breakfast that fits me for my day’s 
work, and enables me to read men’s characters—aye, and their lives past and to 
come, their likes and hates. Smile not, dull man; for you, and others like you, 
are the lute whereon I play.” 

“ And can you play the lute equally adroitly with women?” queried the banker, 
with ingenuous xaivede. 

The thief winced at this insinuation, and hesitated. 

“ Because,” coolly pursued Mr. Hoe, throwing down his pen and speaking with 
perfect nonchalance, “so many individuals scarcely know their own mind; or, if 
they do, they have such good reason for being ashamed of it and screening it 
from even so sympathetic a gaze as yours. So many there be who scarce dare 
remember the past: how, then, can you discern it? The hearts of so many, to 
borrow your simile of a lute, are out of tune with life: what false notes and jarring 
discords must you, then, inevitably strike! and, if you speak your commentaries 
aloud, what a running accompaniment of astonished looks and startled denials 
must follow!” 
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Jack Sheppard listened to this comment with a disparaging shrug, and replied, 
as he toyed with the revolver handle that protruded from his pocket: “I am here 
for a vital purpose, and our talk at best is but an idle waste of words. Nevertheless, 
I am ready to answer your question, and to do so in a way that will be conclusive. 
You doubt my power as a master of human nature. Suppose I try it for you while 
we wait, and, of course merely by way of a parallel illustration, upon some inanimate 
object—any trifle, such as that penknife.” 

And the cracksman took from a table a delicate knife, which he proceeded to 
scrutinise with minute attention, opening and shutting the blades, scraping out here 
and there a particle of dust, and examining the hinges with a powerful magnifying 
glass he carried in his fob. He next produced a miniature box containing a tiny 
electric battery, with which he tested the metal, and some chemical essences, which 
he applied in minute quantities to one or two stains. Mr. Hoe quite lost his 
insouciant manner during this singular examination, which he watched with the 
keenest attention. 

The burglar smiled at this evidence of interest in his methods, as he remarked, 
“The greatest hidden treasures are not in the earth, but lie buried in the realms of 
intellectual speculation—be that speculation directed upon the Past or the Future. 
My professional deductions are frequently based upon empirical thought, and it may 
be said that the burglar who has not his ‘ Kant’s Critique’ at his finger’s ends is 
a duffer. This knife,” continued Mr. Sheppard, suddenly changing his tone to one 
of extreme annoyance, “is not a fair subject for our experiment. Its blades have 
recently been cleaned, and as a natural consequence their indications are no more 
connected than would be the narrative of a book from which every alternate page 
had been torn. So it is only possible to derive from it two or three general 
suggestions. 

“This knife is habitually used by a man of sentimental nature, of scientific 
attainments, of nervous disposition which he has under great control, and which is 
continually being fretted by one of the ladies of his family—his wife, no doubt. 
He is neat, tidy and systematic in his ways; his wife is a woman of selfish, 
wasteful, ill-regulated mind, and is in the habit of using narcotics. He is a lover 
of Italian music, has a strong antipathy to German opera, and is a cultivator of 
fine roses.” 

The two men quite seemed to have dismissed the drastic circumstance that kept 
them waiting in that little room. The burglar reclined luxuriously in his chair, and 
talked like a professor reasoning upon some abstract problem, while the banker 
listened with more rapt intentness than professors are wont to receive from college 
audiences. 

“Ts this guesswork!” he ejaculated, as the last words were spoken. 

“Tt is simple enough, and the knife might tell its scanty facts even to a careless 
observer. Mark you, I say the owner of this knife has a sentimental nature— 
because it bears the inscription ‘E. E., 1875.’ A man does not usually put his 
initials upon a pocket knife, still less a date. It is even unusual, unless for the 
sake of association, that he should be carrying a pocket-knife at least sixteen years 
old, which has had one blade replaced and a bit of the ivory handle restored. My 
assumption that the owner is a man of scientific attainments is an inference drawn 
from the fact that when the blades were last cleaned they were polished with an 
unusual and peculiar kind of emery powder unknown to ordinary cutlers, the use of 
which he must have ordered. He is of a nervous disposition because he habitually 
snaps the blades; and his nerves are under powerful control, because an ordinary 
man would not keep his tongue thus manifestly bridled. You are wondering how 
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I know that the person who thus frets him is a woman of extravagant and selfish 
character and is accustomed to the use of sleeping potions. Simply because the 
large blade has been repeatedly used to cut a growing flower, which is a use to 
which no man who values his knife will put it; and because near the point of another 
blade is a stain made by a powerful preparation of morphine, which shows that 
the blade has been used to dig out the cork of a medicine bottle—again something 
only a woman would do—in which process a drop of the mixture remained upon 
the steel-and defaced it. I perceive the owner’s neat and orderly habits because 
a tiny shred of the paper upon which novels are printed shows that he cuts his 
pages instead of tearing them as slovens do. He is a lover of fine roses because 
my chemicals detect the stains to have been made by the Banksian and the 
Macartney, two of the rarest and costliest roses known. Presumably they are Ais 
coses and not his wife’s, as it is unlikely a woman would be continually borrowing 
another person’s knife wherewith to cut her own flowers. And lastly he is a virtuoso 
in fine Italian music, because here is a shred of the cover of ‘The Aged Brigand’s 
Lament,’ just published in Naples, which I and my pals were singing last evening 
in the original Neapolitan dialect, and which is one of the most faultless compositions 
of the fin-de-sitcle epoch. All this, however,” he added apologetically, is but a 
halting experiment, and I will readily give from a smaller and more perfect subject 
a wider and more accurate range of fact. Here on the floor is a pin. I pick it 
up and read its little story at a glance. I see, because it is bent, that it has been 
used to fasten a flower in a button-hole; because its polish is slightly rubbed away, 
that it has been repeatedly so employed—but not by you, because the lapel of 
your coat shows no buttonhole. It has been frequently in the touch of a near- 
sighted man who uses No. 4 spectacles and spends his evenings alone reading 
French novels by a silver-mounted double-burner Argand lamp. He is a prominent 
and successful man of business, wears sandy whiskers, parts his hair at the middle 
with a large tortoiseshell comb, is fond of discussing the possibilities of “ faith cure,” 
inclines to be high church, writes with quill pens and violet tinted ink upon Belfast- 
made linen paper, breakfasts every Sunday morning at nine o’clock upon muffins 
and Yorkshire sausages, and once had a serious flirtation with a Mrs.——” 

The speaker’s words ceased, and he let the pin fall to the floor. Quick as 
thought he sprang to his feet, whipped out the revolver and listened intently. In 
that moment’s pause Mr. Hoe’s less practised ear detected the step on the hall 
stair which had startled his visitor. But he made no move, doubtless understanding 
the hopelessness of his position. 

“Tt is not the postman,” he remarked quietly, as the footfall died away, “ but 
the caretaker of the building. The two o’clock delivery is not due for ten 
minutes.” 

“ And after that,” observed Mr. Sheppard, discerning the other’s barely perceptible 
hesitation,—“ the outer doors are closed, eh? Ha, ha! you thought I did not know! 
You flatter yourself I shall not escape. Here are keys made by one of my workmen, 
which open the locks of these rooms and of the outer doors. Were I surprised in 
this building under awkward circumstances, this letter written in the hand of the 
owner of the building by my chief penman vouches for my character as one of the 
proprietor’s inspectors.” 

“What a numerous staff you must have!” observed Mr. Hoe, profoundly interested 
in spite of himself. 

“On the contrary, my staff is small, because so much of our brain-work is now 
done by machinery.” 

“ Brain-work by machinery !” 
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“Of course. As, for example, by the application of the block system to the police, 
a glance at the register on the wall of my study shows the precise whereabouts of 
every inspector, constable and detective during every hour of the day. Or take 
the perceptiphone, which is my latest invention: you place it beside a locked safe 
and slowly move it up and down the front and sides. If it passes over a bundle 
of bonds it raps; in the neighbourhood of a bag of gold it blows a soft whistle ; 
in close contact with valuable jewellery it rings a tiny bell. Ingenious, eh?” 

Mr. Hoe’s eyebrows had been slightly elevated during this singular explanation, 
but his face resumed its habitual composure as he drily remarked, with the gravity 
that characterised all his utterances :— 

“You are a wonderful man, Mr. Sheppard, and nothing would delight me more 
than to meet a phenomenon of your calibre on the Continent at an early opportunity 
and settle our differences with pistol or sword—or both. I am no bad marksman 
with a revolver such as the one you have once or twice held up to my notice. I 
practise regularly at a beer barrel rolling down a steep hill, and as it goes flying away 
I send a bullet through the bunghole every time it turns up.” 

The burglar’s expressive countenance assumed a slightly dubious look at this 
striking declaration, and his right eyelid quivered faintly as he rejoined,— 

“That is quite fair shooting, sir, indeed !” 

“But that is nothing,” pursued the financier, “ compared to what I can do with 
a sword, if you prefer that weapon. Last year, in Paris, three rude men looked 
impertinently at a lady whom I was escorting to her opera box. We met next 
morning in the Bois, and I pinked them all through the heart. Then I wiped my 
sword and bowed to their seconds, remarking, ‘ Now, messieurs, I will settle with you.’ 
The first kept retreating before me, parrying my thrusts as best he could with the 
sword he had taken from his principal’s hand, until I got him in line with a large 
tree, forced him swiftly back, and pinned him to it like a cockchafer. Then I 
turned, but only to see the other two and the surgeon take to their heels.” 

“Are you equally good at the long bow?” asked the robber, with the faintest 
approach to a sarcastic inflection piercing his imperturbable calm. 

“ As a sportsman,” nonchalantly replied Mr. Hoe, apparently misunderstanding 
the allusion, “I have done nothing half so remarkable, though once or twice I 
have had a droll adventure. Last summer, in Norway, I was on horseback bear- 
hunting, and, to protect my eyes against the blinding sunshine, had on a pair of 
blue goggles. Suddenly a bear appeared; my horse plunged violently, the blue 
goggles fell off and I was tossed into the bushes. When I recovered my senses, a 
moment later, sufficiently to sit up, will you believe it, there stood the bear on his 
haunches looking at me through my own blue goggles! ” 

Whatever comments the burglar might have been disposed to make upon this 
sporting narrative were anticipated by a step on the stair—the'step this time of the 
postman with the fateful love-letter. The two men eyed one another in silence. 
Mr. Hoe’s fingers closed nervously upon the arms of his chair: it was the crisis of 
a lifetime for them both. So great a crisis was it, and so overpowering its emotion, 
that they forgot or tacitly laid aside all commonplace thought of blood-shedding or 
of escape. The postman paused at the outer door of the office, dropped the mail 
into the letter-box and passed on. ‘Then Jack Sheppard rose, and with the 
melodramatic politeness of the Italian desperadoes he so greatly admired, suavely 
motioned Mr. Hoe to follow. Together they took out the letters, and with a 
blanched face Jack Sheppard recognised his wife’s handwriting. At sight of it 
Mr. Hoe, who apparently had trusted to the non-arrival of the guilty missive 
betrayed signs of an excessive terror scarcely to have been looked for in so 
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redoubtable a duellist. ‘The injured husband began to read his wife’s letter aloud, 


as follows :— : : 
“ Women’s UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION Society, 


“ December 23rd, 1891. 
**WaTKINS Hog, Esa. 
“S1R,—I am writing to beg you to reconsider your refusal to contribute to the funds of 
this Association. At my interview with you last week, at your office, you intimated . . .” 


The paper fell crumpled from Mr. Sheppard’s hand, as he turned with an 
angry face. 
“‘What do you mean,” he exclaimed, “ by playing a hoax like this upon a busy 


+» 


man, and making me lose I don’t know how many precious hours ! 
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“T have but one thing to say, which is that I am not Mr. Wat. Hoe, but only 
Ruddy Winkels, his corresponding clerk.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me so an hour ago ?” 

“T tried to twice when you first came in, but each time you threatened to 
shoot me.” 

“ And those duelling yarns .. .?” 

“Can be verified by the perceptiphone. Perhaps you are not ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ 
any more than I am Mr. Hoe?” 

“ Why,” replied the other, moodily drawing on his gloves, “ domestic worry, short 
pay in a private inquiry office, and a mania for reading detective stories,—is not that 
enough to make a poor devil play the fool ?” 

“ And yet,” observed Mr. Ruddy Winkels, nodding philosophically, “your chief 
trouble is now at an end. You can go home to your wife with a quiet mind and 
spend a merry Christmas. You will never feel lonesome while that staff of brilliant 
aides surround you, nor can your life seem dull while your imagination and the 
Italian despots continue to fill it brimming with adventure. I bear you no ill will, 
though you gave me a fright. Is not to-morrow Christmas day! And who knows?” 
he added, taking up his hat and umbrella—“ perhaps you are no greater humbug 
than many of your betters.” 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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THE PIETA. 


HE subject which I have reserved for the last paper of this set differs in 
many respects from all its predecessors. It is on that account, indeed, 
that I have decided to include it, with some hesitation, among the themes 

here selected for separate treatment. In all our previous subjects the various 
pictures have been more or less noticeable for their uniformity and similarity ; 
while the themes themselves have been marked by definiteness of aim and distinctness 
from one another. Works in each series were instantly recognisable as varieties of 
a species. But I choose the Piet as a final text for this last discourse because 
it introduces us to quite a new type of subject—the sort of subject where a 
moderate amount of variety prevails, where convention did not early harden down 
into fixity of composition or crystallise into rigid forms. A certain plasticity of 
imagination was permitted from the beginning ; a certain indefiniteness of nomenclature 
and scope remained habitual to the end. It exemplifies, so to speak, the nebulous 
condition. I shall also show, as I go on, that this subject admirably illustrates 
sundry curious differentiating tendencies of the Tuscan as opposed to the Venetian 
or Lombard mind ; and that it is likewise well adapted for tracing some strange 
peculiarities in the development of art during the later Renaissance. On all these 
accounts it deserves recognition here as a final chapter in this brief introduction 
to a vast and interesting field of evolutionary study. 

In the first place, I will begin by pointing out that the boundaries of the genus 
Pieta (if I may be allowed that frank biological metaphor) are far less clearly 
defined than the boundaries which mark off a “ Sposalizio,” an “ Annunciation,” or an 
“ Adoration of the Magi.” In all these cases we: know exactly what sort of picture 
to expect, what episodes are sure to be represented by the artist, what characters, 
what accessories, what backgrounds should be introduced. But the Pietd is a name 
very loosely applied to the touching group of the Mater Dolorosa weeping over 
the body of the dead Saviour. In its purest form it need embrace, I think, only 
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these two personages, with or without attendant angels ; though it is often extended 
to include, besides, St. John and the Magdalen, with Joseph of Arimathea and 
other saints; while the word is sometimes even used to designate a figure of the 
dead Christ, supported by two or more angelic guardians, without the introduction 
of the Madonna at all—though this last-mentioned usage I take to be a misnomer. 
Thus the student who wishes to observe and follow out this subject must carefully 
distinguish between the different but ill-marked types in which we find the Mater 
Dolorosa and the Cristo Morto alone, the Mater Dolorosa with the saints of the 
Crucifixion, and the Mater Dolorosa attended by pitying angels, as well as those 
in which we see the angels alone supporting the body of the dead Saviour. 

From one point of view, again, the Piet& must be considered in relation to the 
Stations of the Cross, which are oftenest fourteen, but sometimes fifteen, and 
sometimes only eleven. In this connection it forms a single scene in a great sacred 
drama, whose parts, however, did not so completely settle down into invariable 
forms as did some other subjects of artistic treatment. The Stations of the Cross 
circle, of course, round the Crucifixion as centre; but many additional or 
generalised scenes, such as the Way to Calvary, the Return from Calvary, and so 
forth, are commonly recognised. In general art, apart from the series of Stations 
complete, the most frequent of these scenes or moments are the Ecce Homo, the 
Mater Dolorosa, the Descent from the Cross, the Pieta, the Entombment; while 
of subsequent episodes from the gospel history the most frequent are the Maries 
at the Sepulchre, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Noli Me Tangere, the Doubts 
of Thomas, the Disciples at Emmaus, and the Day of Pentecost. I place these 
subjects quite intentionally in unchronological order, because I am dealing with 
them here simply as themes for pictures, and regarding them therefore rather in 
their artistic than in their historical or religious connection. I should also add 
that I am thinking of them only as isolated works, from the point of view of the 
visitor to churches and galleries, not as parts of a continuous series, from the point 
of view of a pilgrim at a calvary or sanctuary. 

Again, the particular set of works to which I desire here to call attention are 
those which, like the Pieta, deal with the person of the dead Saviour. These are 
the Deposition or Descent from the Cross, the Entombment, and the simpler subject 
often described in Italian parlance as the Cristo Morto. They are motives which, 
in the earlier devotional paintings, were treated as sacred and affecting themes, 
intended to rouse the pity and reverence of the spectator, but which became, to 
the scientific artists of the Renaissance, mere bravado opportunities for tne display 
of anatomical knowledge and often of obtrusively prominent and unpleasant realism. 
The later painters, indeed, were sometimes even betrayed by their scientific ardour 
into gratifying the most morbid and unwholesome tastes, where earlier artists had 
only sought to rouse the ardent devotion and religious feeling of their contemporaries. 

Giotto’s “ Pieta” or “ Entombment” (for it is called indiscriminately by either 
name), in the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua—the touching figures of which I 
reproduce here—forms an excellent example of the earlier and purely sacred treatment 
of such difficult themes. it there is little or no insistence on the various painful 
phenomena of death, viewed as a physical fact ; no deliberate and careful painting 
of an actual corpse; no gloating over the ideas of rigidity and decomposition. 
The form of the dead Saviour does not even occupy quite the foreground of the 
fresco. Giotto, with perfect and beautiful instinctive tact, has thrown between the 
central portion of the body and the spectator’s eye the bent figure of one of the 
Maries, who thus veils and conceals the dead limbs of the Redeemer. Another 
of the mourning women holds His shoulders on her lap, and clasps His neck with 
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PIETA: GIOTTO: IN THE MADONNA DELL’ ARENA AT PADUA. 
From a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 

her arms ; a second supports His drooping head; a third lifts His hands in her own, 
and so prevents the white and lifeless arms from falling limp and listless. There 
is exquisite though naive art in evety one of these actions. The grouping and 
composition of the four principal figures with the corpse they tend is in its way 
supreme and perfect. At the feet of the dead Christ sits the weeping Magdalen, 
conspicuous, as always, by means of the long and waving hair with which she had 
wiped the feet of the living Saviour. Behind them all the Mater Dolorosa stands 
with clasped hands in a singularly natural attitude of unspeakable grief (often 
imitated afterwards), her very draperies seeming to suggest profound emotion, while 
her face is most unutterably touching and pathetic. Balancing her on the right, we 
see the beautiful and eloquent figure of St. John, with his arms outspread in an 
agony of despair and shattered affection, as who should say, “ Let me go—me too: 
I must surely follow Him!” Just at first sight, to many people, this last pose seems 
overdone ; it strikes them as theatrical. But the longer one looks at it, the more 
is one impressed by it; and on every successive visit to the spot the feeling of 
satisfaction and sympathy deepens. Farther to the right are Joseph of Arimathea 
and another saint (perhaps Nicodemus), in comparatively calm and self-contained 
contemplation. 

As a whole, this is the finest flower of Giotto’s pictorial achievement. He never 
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before or after painted anything so consummate. We can well forgive him the 
ill-drawn feet of the saint to the extreme right, and the quaint expressions of the 
funny little mourning angels overhead, when we look at the stricken figures of the 
bereaved Madonna and the distracted Magdalen. And we have only to examine 
this glorious fresco with the most casual glance in order to see that Giotto was not 
thinking of how best to paint “the dead nude,” but of how best to represent the 
pathos and tenderness of that supreme scene in religious history, as he himself 
envisaged it. It was the impression to be produced on the spectator that engaged 
his mind, not the pallor of the crucified corpse, or the listless rigidity of the out- 
stretched arms supported by the Maries. In the scientific art of the late Renaissance 
we too often forget the profound feeling of the scene in our pervading consciousness 
of the fact that the body has been elaborately and conscientiously studied in the 
dissectinz-room of a hospital. Giotto troubles us with none of all that: he is 
thinking far too much of the Madonna’s grief to be occupied with the startling and 
painful realism of the*anatomy class or the mortuary. His dead Christ, indeed, is 
hardly more than suggested. 

Fra Angelico’s exquisite and saintly “Descent from the Cross,” in the Belle 
Arti at Florence, shows us in even a finer and purer form the results of this early 
devotional handling. Nothing that the ecstatic friar ever painted (outside fresco) 
breathes such an air of ineffable and unapproachable holiness as this beautiful work. 
In the centre St. John and the other saints are removing from the cross, with 
reverent hands, the lifeless body of the Saviour. The Magdalen, on her knees 
before it, is kissing the pierced feet with passionate grief as the disciples lower them. 
Near by stand the Madonna, St. Veronica, the Maries; to the right, a believer, 
with a face of deep pity, holds the crown of thorns, and displays pathetically the 
three big nails which had long been conventional. As a whole, this picture rouses 
in the spectator’s mind the profoundest feelings of sympathy and devotion. No 
religious painting is more successful in exciting the ideas for which religious paintings 
primarily exist. One feels, as one looks at it, that it is good to be here. Fra 
Angelico’s art, besides being beautiful in itself, has also what modern criticism 
would doubtless call the extrinsic merit of purifying the soul by pity and sympathy. 
But to Fra Angelico himself that aim was the first one. “Art for art’s sake” would 
have been to his ear a ridiculous paradox. : 

The later Tuscan painters, however, developed along lines very different from 
those of their primitive predecessors. In order fully to understand this later 
development, we must take into consideration some peculiar characteristics of the 
Tuscan temperament. 

From the very beginning the inhabitants of Tuscany—call them ancient Etruscans 
or modern Florentines—have always been remarkable for a certain strangely gloomy 
and morbid twist of sentiment and disposition. Their fancy runs always to pain 
and torture, to the ghastly, to the horrible, to the physically revolting. Whoever 
has visited the ancient Etruscan tombs at Corneto and Volterra, or the museums of 
ancient Etruscan monuments in Florence, Rome, and other Italian cities, must have 
been struck by the prevalence of demons and torments, of hissing snakes, hideous 
shapes, chimeeras, and Typhons. Hells and devils run riot in them. This gloomy and 
morose Etruscan temperament gave colour in like manner to the early Christian art 
of Tuscany. Nowhere else do we find such a morbid love for martyrdoms and 
horrors, such a barbaric delight in blood, in death, in pain, in torture. The 
demons and gorgons of ancient Etruscan art pass into grotesquely hideous devils 
of Christian frescoes, like those which Spinello Aretino depicted on a church wall 
at Arezzo, with traits so awesome that (according to a false but illustrative tradition) 
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CENTRAL PORTION OF A “DESCENT FROM THE CROSS”: FRA ANGELICO: 
IN THE BELLE ARTI AT FLORENCE. 


they appeared to him in his dreams, and killed the very artist who invented them 
with remorseful terror. Dante’s “Inferno” is the magnificent and sublime poetical 
outcome of this truly Tuscan love for the appalling and the painful. Orcagna’s “ Hell” 
in Santa Maria Novella; the seething flames and grinning demons of Nardo 
Daddi’s famous work in the Campo Santo at Pisa ; the open-jawed dragon or personal 
Hades of the “ Last Judgment,” on the walls of a hundred Tuscan churches,—these 
are the pictorial embodiments of the self-same spirit. The Tuscan imagination 
revels in pain and death. The ingenuity of the Etruscan artist is taxed to invent 
new scenes and episodes of martyrdom and torture; he gloats over St. Sebastian, 
VoL. VII.—No. 32. 37 
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PIETA: COSIMO TURA: IN THE LOUVRE. 


pierced through with arrows, as in Pollajuolo’s masterpiece in the National Gallery ; 
he delights in racks, in wheels, in red-hot pincers ; he reminds one at every turn 
of Swinburne’s vigorous lines,— 


**Oh lips that the live blood faints in, the leavings of racks and of rods! 
Oh ghastly glories of saints, dead limbs of gibbeted gods!” 


Of course I do not mean that Martyrdoms, Crucifixions, Infernos, Entombments 
are unknown elsewhere than in Tuscany: they are of the very essence of medizeval 
Christianity. One finds them everywhere. But what I do mean is, that they are 
more frequent, more realistic, more detailed, more ghastly in Tuscany and in the 
Etruscan region than elsewhere. ‘This is especially true of the most ‘Tuscan Tuscany, 
that which centres round Florence. ‘The prevailing key-note of the Umbrian and 
Sienese school, where Etruscanism was weaker, is rather ecstatic bliss, and rapt 
contemplation of heavenly joys, than ascetic severity or delight in torture. The 
majority of the pictures in the Pinacoteca at Perugia, for example, seem to move, 
for the most part, in a high plane of devotional joy and transport, especially observable 
in Buonfigli and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. Often enough there is a heavenly and an 
earthly sphere in each picture—a Perugian trait which Raffael carried away with 
him to the production at Rome of the so-called “ Disputa” in the Vatican, really an 
assemblage of the Church militant and triumphant, the Church on earth and the 
Church in glory. Etruscan as these Sienese and Umbrians were mainly by descent, 
they yet retained among their isolated mountain heights less taint of this primitive 
Etruscan delight in blood and wounds, in death and torture, than did the refined 
and cultivated dwellers in the Arno valley. But at Florence a certain echo of the 
old gladiatorial gloating over human suffering seems to have lingered on all through 
the middle ages. Whoever looks at the endless martyrdoms in the Uffizi and the 
Pitti must be struck with this fact. Indeed, the details of blood and torture in 
Florentine pictures produce such an unpleasant effect on many sensitive women 
that some of them find certain rooms in the galleries at Florence almost closed 
books for them. 

Nor do I say that Venetian and Lombard painters do not equally represent 
subjects of death and martyrdom. Still, they do so for the most part with a certain 
subtle difference. Mantegna, indeed, may be regarded in this respect as almost a 
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thorough Etruscan’; he rejoices over a corpse with the ghastly and curiously 
particular joy of the born Florentine. Etrurian blood was common in the Po valley. 
But the Venetians at least see even their martyrdoms through a glorifying and 
softening haze of Venetian magnificence. ‘The Christian sufferers almost seem as if 
they liked it. ‘Take as a fine example Paolo Veronese’s noble St. Sebastian, in the 
church of that name at Venice. Compare, again, the cheerful way in which 
Carpaccio despatches St. Ursula and her 11,000 Virgins, in the graceful picture in 
the Venice Academy, with such a work as Botticelli’s “ Calumny ” ; or, again, contrast 
the spirit of Paolo Veronese’s “ Martyrdom of St. Giustina,” at the Uffizi, with the 
Florentine martyrdoms in the rooms around it. The Venetian is always intent on 
the picturesqueness and splendour and beauty of the scene; the Tuscan dwells 
rather on its pain and horror. 

In the earlier period, once more, this tendency to gloat upon death and torment 
was largely restrained by the reverential and devotional feelings of the painters. As 
time went on, however, and art grew more self-conscious, the desire for anatomical 
accuracy and for realism in representation sent the great Tuscan and Paduan artists 
to study in the dissecting room, and gave them a further taste for these morbid 
aspects of nature. They began to paint the dead Christ from bodies in the 
mortuary ; to study mangled saints from the accident wards and lazar houses. A 
most unpleasant example of the results of this tendency may be seen in the 
extremely painful “Cristo Morto,” by Mantegna, in the Brera at Milan. ‘This very 
unhappy Pieta is a triumph of what I will venture to describe as dead-house realism. 
It represents a corpse, boldly and admirably foreshortened, but in an advanced 
stage of vigor mortis, studied from nature with surprising accuracy, and appalling 
in its resemblance to its loathsome original. No emotion of reverence, of religious 
awe, or of human pity is excited by looking at it; the sole impression we receive 
is one of disgust and repulsion, mingled with an unwilling and grudging recognition 
of the painter’s supreme mastery of light and shade, of anatomical and perspective 
science. The faces of the Maries are equally unpleasant, and for a similar reason ; 
their eyes are swollen and red with crying; their expressions are those of too 
agonised grief; their whole effect is spoiled for us by an excessive realism. I know 
no picture that more completely exhibits the difference in this respect between 
the earlier devotional and the later scientific and artistic ideal. Even the noble 
“Crucifixion” by Mantegna, in the Louvre, where the foreground figures are 
magnificent in their stateliness, is not wholly free from a similar taint in the dead 
Saviour and the thieves who accompany Him. 

Our own National Gallery contains not a few works which excellently illustrate 
this phase of artistic evolution. Its two chief Piet’s are by Michael Angelo and by 
Francia. Of these the Michael Angelo is highly representative of later Renaissance 
feeling. Though unfinished, and in many ways unattractive, it is considered by 
Richter a genuine work of the mighty master. But it is characteristic of Michael 
Angelo that what we notice in it most is not the features of the Maries, nor the 
sentiment of the work, but the rendering of the corpse in all its flaccid limbs and 
muscles. It is a study of a dead body. Hence it is not in the least attractive to 
the ordinary spectator. Our other Michael Angelo—the “ Holy Family ”—includes 
at least two figures of youthful angels which, authentic or not, are undeniably 
beautiful; but this Pieta contains, from the point of view of the great public, 
nothing save a ghastly rendering of a sculpturesque corpse, thrown into an attitude 
whose chief merit lies in the difficulty of painting it. One can see that Michael 
Angelo had learnt his anatomy from the dead body direct, and took pride in showing 
how closely he had studied it. In short, this picture is in essence not a Pietd at 
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ENTOMBMENT: MICHAEL ANGELO: THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





all—not a devotional picture—but a design from the dead nude, and an exercise 
in foreshortening. 

The other Piet&, by Francia, admirably represents the spirit of the Ferrarese 
school at its best and highest. It is, indeed, one of the most satisfactory works, in 
its way, in our National collection—I mean, we have in it a splendid and consummate 
specimen of the master it illustrates. Originally this fine work formed the lunette 
on top of the large adjoining altar-piece representing the Virgin and Child enthroned 
with St. Lawrence and St. Romualdo. The necessity of shape thus imposed upon 
Francia naturally conditions and circumscribes its forms; and I may here remark, 
in passing, that a comparison of the few lunette pictures in the National Gallery 
may supply the student of evolution with certain ‘other interesting and luminous 
suggestions as to the art of composition, which I leave to be filled in by his own 
ingenuity. This particular work of the great Bolognese master is, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a Pieta—that is to say, it comprises only the figures of the 
Madonna and the dead Christ, with attendant angels. In spite of a certain incipient 
Bolognese sentimentalism, its tone is largely that of the earlier painters. “The 
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artist has filled his picture,” says Mr. E. T. Cook, in his admirable handbook, “ with 
that solemn reverential pity, harmonised by love, which befits his subject. The 
body of Christ—utterly dead, yet not distorted nor defaced by death—is that of a 
tired man whose great soul-would not let Him rest while there was still His Father's 
work to do on earth. In the face of the angel at His head there is a look of 
quiet joy ... in the attitude and expression of the angel at the feet there is 
prayerful sympathy for the sorrowing mother. The face of the mother herself, 
which before” [in the altar-piece] “was pure and calm, is now tear-stained and sad, 
because her Son has met so cruel a death. 


‘**What else in life seems piteous any more 
After such pity?’ 


Yet it bears a look of content because the world has known Him. She rests His 
body tenderly on her knee as she did when He was a little child.” On the whole, 
in spite of some strained emotion, no more beautiful Piet&a occurs in Italian art after 
the age of Fra Angelico. 

Though it may seem a digression, I will venture to call attention at this point of 
our exposition to one or two other pictures in the National Gallery which illustrate 
various successive phases in the later love of torture and death, especially in Tuscany. 
I have already alluded to the great but distasteful Pollajuolo of the “ Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,” which hangs in the same room with the Michael Angelo, interesting 
because Pollajuolo was the first close student of that artistic anatomy afterwards so 
highly developed by Leonardo and Mantegna. He painted, above all, the writhing 
body. Not far from it may be seen Ridolfo Ghirlandajo’s “ Procession to Calvary,” 
where the grief of the Maries and the suffering of the Christ, who bears His cross, 
are depicted with vulgar force and curious animation in most unsympathetic and 
brilliant colouring. ‘The work, if genuine, is wholly unworthy of the skilful hand 
that painted the noble and beautiful “San Zenobio” in the Uffizi at Florence. 
Compare with these two Tuscan pictures the agonised writhings in Castagno’s 
“‘Crucifixion,” side by side with the earlier and purely Etruscan ghastliness of the 
“Christ on the Cross,” in which Segna di Buonaventura displays the uglier phase 
of the primitive Sienese artists. How different they both are again from the mere 
polite sentimentalism of Correggio’s “ Ecce Homo,” and the theatrical prettiness of 
his ‘Agony in the Garden.” Go straight from these mannered and insipid works to 
the intense pietism of the “Crucifixion” by Niccolo Alunno, in the Umbrian room, 
where wild efforts are made after the expression of grief which remind us almost 
of early German painters; and observe how this intenser Umbrian spirit prevails 
even in later and weaker types like Lo Spagna’s “ Agony” in the same department. 
By contrast with these, turn once more to the studied Venetian daintiness of 
Giovanni Bellini’s “ Death of St. Peter Martyr,” which is as little of a martyrdom 
from the ‘Tuscan standpoint as one can well imagine. True, a soldier in the fore- 
ground is placidly engaged in murdering without malice the unruffled saint; but, 
with true Venetian spirit, Bellini (or his follower) has troubled himself little about 
the blood or the wound; he is much more interested in the foliage of the wood 
and the delicious landscape, the feather in the inoffensive assassin’s helmet, and the 
bystanders, who take no notice at all of this picturesque though somewhat startling 
episode. No dwelling on throes and torments here: ’tis a most peaceful murder. 
To a Tuscan, a martyrdom is a cherished opportunity for pangs and agonies ; to a 
Venetian, it is merely an accidental occasion for pretty background or for voluptuous 
display of copious female charms in a St. Catherine or a St. Agatha. 

As an example of the last vapid stage in the decline of Tuscan art in the 
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sixteenth century I would instance the uninteresting “ Cristo Morto,” by Bronzino, in 
the Uffizi at Florence. Bronzino is the painter of that astonishingly unpleasant and 
ugly Venus in the National Gallery, known as “ An Allegory,” or “ All is Vanity ”— 
probably the vulgarest and emptiest piece of Italian work in our collection. He is 
also responsible for the false and flashy “ Descent into Hell,” in the Scuola Toscana 
room at the Uffizi—a picture more offensive in its hateful and prurient treatment 
of the nude than any other work one can easily recall before the meretricious French 
art of the present century. The nakedness of his nudes is their one salient 
characteristic. In this “Cristo Morto,” however, even Bronzino is at his worst ; for 
he shows us how peculiarly discordant is this commonplace and catchpenny style 
of art when applied to a subject usually regarded as one of the deepest solemnity 
and the highest pathos. He has but to touch the Pieta, and straightway he degrades 
it—degrades it below the level of even the modern iliustrated religious book, sinking 
to depths of vulgarity and false histrionic sentiment which the Florentine of his 
day alone would ever have tolerated. Whoever can admire such work as Bronzino’s 
shows himself thereby psychologically incapable of ever entering into the inmost 
soul of Lippi and Botticelli, of Giotto and Fra Angelico. 

If there is one figure worse than another in this egregious piece of bad academy 
art masquerading in the guise of a religious picture, it is the personage on the left 
—St. John, I suppose, though what Bronzino called him is quite unimportant—a 
sentimental, theatrical, unmeaning figure, about as conscious of the scene in which 
he bears a part as if he were rehearsing it for a melodramatic representation. And 
that is, in fact, pretty much what he is doing; for to Bronzino a subject like the 
Pieta envisaged itself essentially as a ¢ableau vivant—a set composition of models, 
whom you chose, for the most part, for their arms and necks, and whom you 
arranged for effect in what you took to be a pretty and striking attitude. Almost 
equally offensive are the underbred airs and graces of the Magdalen on the right— 
I suppose she zs the Magdalen—with her affected hand in its absurd pose, and her 
pretence at a kiss, which would be an insult to a corpse if really so given. It is 
difficult to say what makes the vast gulf between affectation like this and affectation 
like Perugino’s; but a vast gulf there is, and we feel it -instinctively. The one 
is naive, simple, harmless, virginal; the other is conscious, obtrusive, meretricious, 
annoying. As to Bronzino’s colour, that is always poverty-stricken, nowhere more 
so than in the faded National Gallery picture. I instance his work only as showing 
the final condemnation into which Florentine art fell in its later period. 

The Pitti Palace contains at least three great pictures, more or less capable of 
being classed among Pietas, and well worthy of comparison from our present stand- 
point. The most interesting is a really touching Perugino—in some respects his 
finest work—with far more emotion and earnestness in its treatment than is usual 
with that most placid and disconnected of Umbrian masters. The other two are 
by Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto; they should be studied side by side, 
as examples of the purely pictorial composition and arrangement for effect of the 
later Renaissance, so different from the conventional proprieties and sacred symbolism 
of the Giottesque period. 


And now I close this brief and imperfect retrospect. As my work has gone on 
I have felt increasingly from time to time how much less I could do for it than 
I had designed and hoped; how difficult it is to express one’s ideas clearly in any 
other way save by taking the reader round with one in the body from gallery to 
gallery, and there pointing out to him what strikes one most before the original 
pictures in long succession, Nevertheless, I trust I have succeeded,. however feebly, 
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in suggesting a new point of view for early Italian painting. The point of view is 
not indeed of the sort familiar to artists; yet even the artist will perhaps admit 
that it is calculated to make the outside observer look closer at works of art, and 
so to lead him on to higher appreciation of their technical and esthetic aspects. 
Moreover, it suggests a method of comparison. I have tried to make my readers 
feel that no one work can be fairly or adequately judged by itself alone, nor even as 
a specimen of a particular school and a particular master. It must also be regarded 
as one of a long progressive series,—an “ Annunciation,” a “ Pieta,” a “ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” a “‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” a “ Resurrection,” an “ Assumption,” 
as the case may be—and it must be duly considered with reference to all the other 
pictures on the same theme that preceded or succeeded it. Even as a work of 
art it can never be completely understood in isolation. It falls into rank as one 
of a great family, a moment in a long line of historical development ; and as such 
we must regard it, throwing ourselves back into the mental attitude of the men of 
its time, if we wish to judge rightly of its zesthetic, its evolutionary, and its doctrinal 
importance. i 

To sum up briefly, then, I would say in one paragraph that, from the standpoint 
of the evolutionist, we should regard any given early Italian work, not primarily as 
a Raffael, a Giotto, or an Orcagna, but primarily as a “ Paradiso,” a “ Nativity,” a “ St. 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata,” a “ Doge Presented by St. Mark to the Madonna.” 
We should mentally restore it to its proper order in the historical or evolutionary 
series, and should proceed to observe what traits it borrows from earlier treatments, 
what elements it foreshadows in later pictures. Then we should look at it as a 
specimen of its own genus as specially developed by such and such a school, and 
as conditioned by the general advance of art at such and such a period. After 
that we may consider it, if we will, from the side of the new connoisseurship (to 
which I do not in the remotest way pretend), as showing such and such minute 
and technical signs of proceeding from the hands of such and such a particular 
master. We may note the touches which mark it off for us as a Buonfigli, not a 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; which discriminate it as a Bissolo from a Pasqualino or a 
Giovanni Bellini. But more important for our purpose to the general student will 
be the recognition of the spirit and feeling of the special master, which is often 
successfully transmitted to pupils whom connoisseurship infallibly and_ instantly 
recognises by small traits of difference. ‘Then again we must discover in each great 
theme, not only the influence of the original tradition, as modified by time, by 
place, by individuality, but also the influence of purpose and medium, of patron 
and position. For example, there is often a treatment proper for fresco; another 
for panel, tabernacle, or altar-piece; a third for miniature or decorative objects. 
One style is used for tempera and one for oil painting. Not infrequently we get 
various types of treatment, conditioned by shape—the square, the tall or upright 
oblong, the broad or shadow oblong, the circular or fondo, the lunette, the round 
arch, the pointed niche, the triangular or polygonal space above a doorway. Then 
there is the variety of final purpose: the austere and ascetic type which suits the 
cloister or the monastery; the more joyous and decorative style adapted to church 
or altar-piece ; the regal and ornamental method for the rich man’s palace. Thus 
even saints have often two distinct types; the one severe and sober-hued, when 
they stand for objects of religious veneration; the other ornate and many-hued, 
when they stand as patrons and representatives of some princely family. 

But I will say no more. My main object has been to show that each picture 
must be viewed as a particular variant on a central type; my second to show that 
the variations themselves follow fixed laws of development, and are due in part to 
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a general stream of human evolution, in part to differentiation under the influence 
of the local or personal environment. I leave the reader to fill in for himself the 
outline I have here endeavoured to sketch; and I can have no better reward for my 
uncertain toil than to find that I have induced some others to take up with me 
this interesting study on the lines I have suggested from my own slight knowledge. 
If any man objects that such a method is not study of Art, I can only answer, 
“Perhaps not—but it is study of Evolution.” 





GRANT ALLEN. 


TO THE FAIRIES. 


HITHER, whither are ye gone, 
Mab, and Puck, and Oberon? , 
Sad the pretty flowers are growing, 
Idle all the streams are flowing, 


Lone the trees you rocked upon. 


Wider far your realms than these, 

Yours alone the magic keys 
Opening wide and wide the portal 
Into world ne’er seen of mortal, 


Fairy lands and fairy seas. 


Loathing our too common day, 

From the earth you've fled away, 
Roaring streets of stony cities 
Clogged your dances, drowned your 

ditties ; 


In that farther land you play. 


Ye have passed, but leave behind 
Spells that breathe in every wind, 
Spells of worship and of wonder, 


Spells no cruel years can sunder, 


Chaining child and poet's mind. 


REGINALD CRIPPS. 
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NCE upon a time there lived a 
() King and Queen who had 
no children. At last a little 
daughter was born to them, and 
her birth occasioned great rejoicings 
throughout the land. 

When she was three weeks old the 
King and Queen decided that it was 
time for her to be christened, and they 
invited six fairies to act as godmothers. 
There were seven fairies in the kingdom, 
but the seventh was not invited because 


— she and the Queen were not upon very 


friendly terms. 

When the christening day came all 
the court assembled in the throne- 
room. The King and Queen sat on 
thrones under a dais of cloth of gold 
embroidered with emeralds and pearls. 


At the foot of the steps, leading to the throne, was placed the mother-of-pearl cradle 
in which the baby lay sleeping peacefully and dreaming of the games she used to 
play in Babyland before she came into the world. 

When all was ready the fairy godmothers came forward, one by one, and, 
bending over the cradle, gave the Princess their gifts. The first gave her the gift 
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of beauty ; and no sooner 
were the words pro- 
nounced than the whole 
Court was astonished at 
the change which took 
place in the Princess’s 
appearance. She opened 
her eyes, and they were 
seen to be of the deepest 
sapphire blue. Her com- 
plexion, which hitherto 
had been of a brick-dust, 
changed into the loveliest 
and most delicate pink 
and white. What little 
hair she had was of no 
particular colour at her 
birth, but, at the fairy’s 
words, it gave way to a 
mass of golden curls. 

Then the first fairy 
retired, after curtseying 
to the King and Queen, 
and the second took her 
place. She endowed the 
Princess with cleverness, 
and all those present 
marvelled to see the light 
of intelligence that shone 
in the baby’s eyes. 

The third gave the 
gift of lovableness, and 
in a moment the hearts 
of all went out to the 
tiny occupant of the 
cradle. Even the Lord 
Chamberlain, a selfish, 
hard-hearted, worldly man, felt the tears come into his eyes as he looked on her. 

The fourth promised health, and the Court doctor whispered to his colleague 
that, till that moment, he had not realised what a fine baby the Princess was. She 
was, he said, certainly the finest baby he had ever seen. 

The fifth gave wealth, and at the same time placed on the pillow beside the 
little golden head that great fairy gift—the purse of inexhaustible gold. 

Then the sixth was just coming forward when an interruption occurred. There 
was a bustle among the courtiers and guards who were standing at the doors of 
the room, and those present had not time to realise what had happened, before 
the seventh fairy—the uninvited one—strode up the room and took her stand by 
the side of the Princess’s cradle. She cast a vindi¢tive glance on the King and 
the Queen, and then, without speaking to them, bent over the smiling child, and 
produced from her pocket a dry and withered cherry-stone. Muttering a few 
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words of incantation she thrust the cherry-stone into the baby’s rosebud of a 
mouth, and, standing upright, cried in a loud, harsh voice,— 

“This is my gift—a cherry-stone for a heart. The Princess shall never feel 
love for man or woman or child or bird or beast until the cherry-stone is cast out 
and the heart returns to its place.” 

Having said this, she cast another malignant glance round and vanished. 

The Court was thrown into consternation ; but the sixth fairy—whose place the 
uninvited one had taken—stepped quietly forward, and stood awhile by the cradle, 
looking down on the baby with grave, intent eyes. Presently she murmured,— 

“My sister said nothing about flowers. This is my gift: the Princess shall 
love roses.” 

This was small consolation to the parents; still, as the Queen remarked to 
the King,—‘“ It is better that our darling should love roses than that she should love 
nothing at all.” 

And the King replied,—“ Just so.” 

The christening of the Princess came to an end very gloomily. 

Now, as soon as the seventh fairy had thrust the cherry-stone into the baby’s 
mouth, all who were present had noted that a curious change came over the baby 
face. The pretty colour, which formed part of the first fairy’s gift, faded away, 
and left a uniform whiteness, like the whiteness of a lily. The softness left the 
eyes and they became hard, while the pouting, curved lips grew set. She was 
still very lovely—in a way quite as lovely as she was before—--but it was with a 
different kind of loveliness. 

And as she grew up the same peculiarities presented themselves. The hardness 
in her face grew, and seemed to correspond with the hardness of her heart. When 
she was seventeen she was the most beautiful princess in the world—and the most 
unloving. People called her Princess Cherry-blossom, because of her colour and 
the story. of the cherry-stone, and she seemed to like the name. In secret they 
called her Princess Icicle. 

Although every one loved her she seemed perfectly incapable of returning their 
love. Her parents, the Court, the people, all lavished affection upon her, and she 
simply took it as her due. One thing, and one thing only, seemed to interest her, 
and that was her rose-garden. In this garden she collected roses of every sort 
and kind from every part of the world, which she tended herself with the utmost 
care. If any one wanted to please the Princess, all he had to do was to present 
her with some new variety of rose. When people knew this there came to the 
palace a constant stream of rose-growers with their gifts, until at last every known 
variety of rose all the world over had found its way into the Princess Cherry-blossom’s 
rose-garden. 

I need not say that the poor King and Queen were very sad when they found 
how little their only child cared for them. They adored her with all their hearts, 
but she did not love them in the least. She was, in fact, as cold and indifferent 
to her father and mother as she was to the rest of the world. 

At last the time came when it was thought that the Princess ought to marry. 
Her parents were growing old. She was heir to the throne, and her father felt 
that if he could only see her happily married he could die in peace. But the 
Princess would not hear of such a thing. She did not like anybody well enough, 
she said, to marry him. And to this determination she kept, notwithstanding the 
fact that all the handsomest and richest princes came and laid their crowns at 
her feet. 
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“‘She stretched out 
her hand to 
pluck the flower.” 


3ut one night she had a curious dream. She dreamt that she was walking 
in the dusk of twilight in a large garden. After a while she saw a light shining 
in the distance. She went up to it, and found a rose such as she had never 
seen before. It was golden—that is, its petals were thickly powdered with gold 
dust. In the heart of the rose there lay a large drop of dew, and from this drop 
of dew came the light which had attracted her. Princess Cherry-blossom thought 
that she had never seen anything so lovely in all her life. She stretched out her 
hand to pluck the flower—and woke up. 

As soon as she was up and dressed she went to her father and told him that 
slte must and would have the golden rose. It was in vain the poor King protested 
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that he had never heard of such a thing as the golden rose—that he did not suppose 
that there was such a thing in the world. The Princess insisted on his issuing 
a proclamation that any one who would find and bring her the golden rose should 
receive as his reward anything that he might like to ask, even if it were her hand. 
The King had grown so accustomed to let the Princess have her own way in everything, 
that he yielded, although he grumbled a good deal at having to do so. 

No sooner was the proclamation issued than the princes who had sought the 
Princess’s hand in marriage and all the young nobles who had not ventured to 
do so, much as they wished it, set about making inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of the golden rose ; but they could find nobody to give them any information. 

At last the King bethought him of consulting the six fairy godmothers. They 
told him that there certainly was a golden rose, but that the only approach to 
the garden in which it grew was through the cave of the Fire-breathing Dragon 
of the Seven Colours. Now, this news damped the ardour of most of the aspirants 
for the Princess’s hand. The cave of the Dragon of the Seven Colours was well 
known. It was situated on the top of the Black Mountain, which stood on the 
borders of the kingdom. For a long distance round people could see the fire 
and smoke which issued from the Dragon’s lungs; but no one could get within 
a mile of the cave without being burnt up. The result of this state of things was, 
of course, that the country in the neighbourhood was destitute of any vestige of 
tree or flower or fern. Birds flying overhead were often seen to fall suddenly 
dead on the mountain side, scorched by the great heat. Stray sheep met, from 
time to time, with the same fate when they wandered up the mountain sides. 

Now, although most of the Princess’s lovers gave up in despair all thoughts of 
obtaining her hand when the conditions were made known, yet there were still 
some few who determined to persist in the attempt. But one by one these brave 
young men perished. The Princess did not mind about that; what she did 
mind was their failure to bring her the golden rose. 

“Tt’s very stupid of them,” was all she said, when she heard of their deaths, 
“to go and get killed without bringing me the golden rose.” 

Now, among the Princess’s servants was the son of one of the King’s officers 
who had done good service with the army, but had made no money. This young 
man, therefore, was poor, but he had been appointed by the King to wait on the 
Princess, in reward for his father’s services. Like everybody else, the page loved 
the Princess, but he felt that his poverty and humble rank made his passion a 
hopeless one. 

One day, as he was walking moodily about a lonely part of the country—he 
always sought solitary places at this time—he was startled by a scream of terror. 
Looking up, he saw in a meadow, adjoining the road, an old country-woman in 
a red cloak endeavouring to escape from a big black bull who was charging her 
and who, it was evident, would overtake her in a few seconds. The page did 
not stop to think. He had no weapon about him but a jewel-hilted dagger, which 
he wore more for show than use at his girdle. Drawing this dagger, he sprang 
over the fence which separated the field from the road, and threw himself between 
the old woman and the bull, thus allowing the former to escape and scramble over 
the stile. The bull, furious at having lost his prey, turned his attention on the 
page. Six times the bull charged, and six times the page managed, by deftly 
springing aside, to avoid the horns. But the page was growing very exhausted 
by his efforts, and at the seventh charge he narrowly missed being caught by those 
terrible horns. However, he just managed to slip aside, and as the bull passed 
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‘*He struck out blindly with his dagger.” 


him he struck out blindly with his dagger. The blade of the weapon did not 
strike the bull, but it severed one of the black curls which were growing in a 
thick, compact mass on the animal’s forehead, between the horns. The bull passed 
and turned, but instead of attempting to charge again, it raised its head, glared 
on the page with eyes of fire, uttered a terrific bellow, and, stamping on the ground 
with one of its fore-feet, vanished in a cloud of smoke. Breathless and astonished, 
the page looked round for the old woman, and saw her sitting on the step of 
the stile leading into the field, whither she had first fled when he went to her 
rescue. She smiled graciously on the page and beckoned him to approach her, 
and said,— 

“Sir Page, you have done a good turn for me, and, without intending it, a 
good turn for yourself. I know your wishes, and, if you follow my guidance, they 
shall be fulfilled. You shall bring the golden rose to the Princess, and you shall 
marry her, with my help.” 

The page could hardly repress a smile at these words. What the princes and 
nobles had failed in, with all their wealth and servants, he was to achieve by the 
aid of an old cottage woman in a red cloak. Nevertheless, unwilling to hurt her 
feelings, he thanked her politely. 
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“You don’t believe me, I see,” said the old woman. “Bring me the curl which 
you cut from the Black Bull’s forehead in the fray.” 

Wishing to please her, the page went back to the scene of action, and looking 
round carefully he observed, shining and sleek upon the trampled grass, the severed 
curl, This he handed to the old woman, who took it from him, merely saying, 
“ Meet me at this spot to-morrow at sunrise.” Then she nodded to him and hobbled 
away in the direction of a neighbouring copse. 

The page went back to the Palace and soon forgot all about the events of the 
morning in the presence of his Princess. His appointment with the old woman, 
and her absurd promise, had entirely passed out of his mind, and he only recalled 
them when he woke suddenly in the grey of the morning. Then he remembered ; 
but he endeavoured to persuade himself that they were not worth thinking about, 
and that he would try to go to sleep again. However, he felt so wide awake and 
so fidgety, that he was compelled to get up and take a walk. Involuntarily his 
steps turned in the direction of yesterday’s encounter with the bull, and when 
he reached the field he saw, by the stile, the figure of the old woman. She had 
an ancient loom before her, the framework black with age, in which she was 
weaving something with the greatest rapidity, while she was crooning to herself 
some strange ditty in words which the page failed to catch. The old woman 
signed to him to remain silent, but he had not been for many minutes a spectator 
of her work before she brought it to a conclusion. She did so just as the first 
beam of the rising sun touched them. Then the old woman turned her face to 
the Black Mountain, which loomed up to the sky in the far distance, and shook 
her hand threateningly in its direction as she chanted in a monotonous voice 
these words :— 

** Woven and spun 
Ere rising of sun, 
When the Black Bull is vanquished 
The Princess is won.” 


Then, facing the page, she held out to him a garment of the most gossamer-like 
texture, which glistened beautifully, saying,— 

“See what I have been working at ever since we last met. This is the veil 
of safety, spun and woven ere sunrise out of the curl of the Black Bull. The 
Black Bull is the Foul Magician, Master of the Fire-breathing Dragon of the 
Seven Colours, and of the enchanted garden where the golden rose grows, which 
he is set to guard. Put on the veil—it will cover you from head to foot—and 
go boldly up the mountain to the Dragon’s cave. Fear not. The wearer of the 
veil is safe from the Dragon’s fiery breath and his teeth and claws, for the veil is 
made of the hair of the Dragon’s master. When you reach the cave, mark where 
the flames burn fiercest. This will be the centre of the Dragon’s throat. Enter 
these flames without flinching and pass into the body of the Dragon. Cut your 
way through his side, and you will find yourself in the enchanter’s garden. Then 
all you have to do is to find the golden rose and bring it back. Let your watchword 
be, ‘For the love of Princess Cherry-blossom.’ Repeat this when fear threatens 
to drive you back from the enterprise, and you will regain heart.” 

For a moment the page hesitated to take the garment held out to him, but 
for a moment only. On the one hand he was risking his life on the word of 
this old country-woman, of whom he knew nothing, except that she could not 
save herself from the Bull without his aid. On the other, there was the chance— 
the faint shadow of a chance—that he might win the Princess; and without winning 
Voi. VIL.—-No. 32. 38 
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her, life was not worth living. Therefore he put out his hand and grasped the 
garment firmly. 

“T will attempt it,” was all he said. 

The old woman smiled and nodded encouragingly. 

“That’s right,” she said. ‘Carry the veil and put it on when you reach the 
foot of the mountain. Remember that the only entrance to the garden lies through 
the Dragon. His body blocks the cave on all sides. Now away with you, and 
don’t forget the watchword.” 

With the veil on his arm the page set out for the mountain. By the time he 
reached its foot the heat had grown excessive and the air was thick and suffocating 
with ‘smoke, which made his eyes smart and his skin tingle. This in itself was 
enough to tell him that he was drawing near to the cave of the Fire-breathing Dragon. 
As soon, however, as he had enveloped himself in the veil, these distressing 
sensations left him and their place was taken by a most delightful feeling of 
freshness and elasticity. He began the ascent with a light heart, but his gaiety 
was slightly dashed by the remains, which he soon began to meet with, of the 
princes and nobles who had preceded him in the enterprise and had perished. 
They lay on either side of the path, a dozen or more of them. The first was a 
corpse, dried and blackened like an Egyptian mummy. The last was a heap of 
grey ashes—the sword, the gold chain, the jewelled clasp of the cap lying near, 
alone showing that, once upon a time, it had been a man like himself. 

The page shuddered and clasped the veil of safety more closely round him, 
and hurried on as best he could, stumbling at every step, and feeling rather than 
seeing his way through the dense and ever-increasing smoke. At length, through 
the blackness which surrounded him, he saw shining a lurid light, which soon resolved 
itself into a vast volume of fire. This, as the page rightly judged, proceeded from 
the mouth of the Dragon of Seven Colours. Into these flames where they burned 
fiercest the old woman had told the page to enter, and when he thought of it his 
heart, for the first time that day, failed him. He turned to fly back the way he 
came, when his watchword crossed his mind. 

Again he faced the mass of fire which yawned to receive him, and, murmuring 
to himself, “For the love of Princess -Cherry-blossom,” he plunged into the 
mouth of the Dragon. He shut his eyes instinctively and felt the huge jaws of 
the creature close upon him, and the convulsive movement of the throat in the 
act of swallowing ; then, opening his eyes again, he found himself in total darkness. 
The veil of safety had protected him from the Dragon’s teeth, as it had protected 
him from its fiery breath. 

To grope his way to the side and to cut an aperture for himself in his living 
prison, was, for the page, the work of a few seconds, and it was with a sigh of 
relief that he sprang from the darkness into the dim twilight of the enchanted 
garden. He was not long in finding the golden rose. The dewdrop which shone 
like a liquid jewel in its heart guided him. Digging carefully round its roots 
with his dagger, the page removed his prize. He feared that the drop of dew 
would fall from its place at the first movement of the rose; but, to his relief, he 
found that although it shook and trembled it remained firm, and he was able 
to carry it safely back to the spot at which he had entered the garden. 

When he reached this spot a fresh surprise awaited him. He expected to 
have to make a gruesome return journey through the body of the Dragon. He 
found, however, that this was not necessary. In the place of the Dragon there 
were only some heaps of smouldering ashes. It was evident that the terrible 
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guardian had, in the throes caused by the wound in his side, turned his fires upon 
himself and had so brought about his own destruction. 

Stepping lightly across the ashes, the page issued from the cave, and was not 
long in arriving at the Palace. By that time it was dark, and everybody was in 
bed and asleep. The page therefore went quickly to the Princess’s rose-garden, 
and, finding the bed which the Princess had reserved, in a place of honour, for 
the golden rose, ever since she had seen it in her dream, he planted it there 
and went home. 

It is impossible to describe the delight of Princess Cherry-blossom when, on 
looking next morning from her bedroom window, she saw shining in the rose- 
garden the longed-for rose. Scrambling on her clothes, she ran into the garden 
to make sure that her eyes had not deceived her. Then she went to the King 
and Queen, and insisted that they, with all the Court, should come at once to the 
rose-garden and see her prize. They obeyed—-as everybody obeyed the imperious 
Princess—although the King had not had his breakfast, and so was not in the 
best of tempers. 

After everybody had duly admired the rose, the King turned to his daughter 
and said,— 

“Yes, my dear Cherry-blossom, it is very beautiful and costly, and I daresay 
rare, if not unique ; but have you remembered the price you will have to pay for it?” 

Now, this is just what the Princess had forgotten, and when her father reminded 
her of it her face fell. However, there was no help for it. The King’s word was 
passed, and he had to issue a proclamation, summoning the finder of the golden 
rose to his presence to claim the reward. ‘To everybody’s surprise no claimant 
appeared—no claimant, that is, whose claim could be substantiated. It is true 
that forty-eight people in different stations of life sprang up and said that they 
had found the golden rose, and each had a more or less plausible story to tell 
of the finding. The King, in despair of getting at the truth, consulted the fairy 
godmothers, and their reply was this,— 

“The finder of the golden rose is the master of the magic dewdrop. For him 
and for him only will it move from its place in the rose’s heart.” 

The forty-eight claimants were put to the test, and one after another they failed 
to make the drop fall. When they shook the rose the drop quivered and glittered, 
with a hundred beautiful colours, but it steadily refused to be moved from its 
place in the rose’s heart. What was to be done? It was some satisfaction to 
punish these false claimants—and punished they were—but this did not do much 
towards the clearing up of the difficulty. ‘The King fumed, the Queen cried, the Court 
gossiped, the people wondered. Only the Princess seemed calm and unmoved. 
Indeed, if she had any feeling at all in the matter, it was one of satisfaction that 
she was not to be encumbered with a husband about whom she could not care 
an atom. She devoted her energies to tending her new treasure, which seemed 
to thrive amazingly and to look lovelier every day under her care. 

Meanwhile, what of the page? Why did he not come forward and claim the 
bride for whom he had gone through so much? The reason was that he did 
not wish to buy the Princess—he wished to win her love; and he felt that merely 
having given her the rose would bring him no nearer to this end than he was 
before. He had tried to find the old country-woman again after his return, but 
all his inquiries had failed. There were plenty of old country-women with red 
cloaks about, and he went to see them all; but without success. 

One morning, feeling rather restless, he got up early and went fora walk. He 
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took—he could not have said why—the way which led to the field in which he 
had encountered the Black Bull; and there, sitting on the stile, as though she 
was waiting for him, was the old country-woman. 

“Good-morning, Sir Page,” she cried as he drew near. “ You are abroad 
early.” 

“TI could not rest, good mother,” replied the page. ‘“ Thanks to your help 
I have won for the Princess the golden rose. But I cannot claim her as my 
wife until she learns to love me ; and that, alas! will never be.” 

“You are right,” said the old woman. “Princess Cherry-blossom will never 
love you or any one else till her heart gets back to its right place. But mark this: 
he whose hand replaces the heart will win the love.” 

The page smiled sadly. 

“That,” he said, “makes my chances worse still. How can my hand replace 
the heart?” 

“Listen to me,” said the old woman. “ You, Sir Page, are the master of the 
magic drop. If you can by some means cause the Princess to swallow it, she 
is yours. The best thing for you to do will be to obtain access to the Princess 
while she is asleep and slip the magic drop into her mouth. That is all you 
have to do. Stay, there is one thing more. ‘Take with you a hammer, and crush 
to atoms that which falls from the lips of the Princess at the moment of her 
awaking. This you must do for my sake as well as for yours. Now farewell for 
the present. I wiil see you again when your task is accomplished and your prize 
is won.” ‘ 

The page wended his way home slowly, turning over in his mind how best to 
fulfil the old woman’s behests. The best plan seemed to be for him to enter 
the Princess’s room by her window at night, when all but the sentinels were asleep. 
He knew the window well. He had often watched it till daybreak, from the 
rose-garden, which, as I have said, it overlooked. A rose clambered up the face 
of the Palace wall and embowered the window with its white clusters; and the 
boughs, the page knew, were strong enough to bear him. 

Waiting, therefore, till the stillest and darkest hour of the night, the page put 
his plan into execution. The room was dimly lighted, and he had little difficulty 
in finding where the Princess was sleeping. Stepping softly to her side he knelt 
down, and, placing the rose gently over her half-open mouth, shook the magic 
drop and made it fall between her lips. Princess Cherry-Blossom coughed, awoke, 
and sat up. As she did so something hard fell from her lips, struck the hand of the 
page, and bounded on to the floor. It was the withered cherry-stone. The page 
recalled the words of the old woman, and, seizing the hammer, with which he had 
been careful to provide himself, he crushed the stone to atoms. At that moment 
the room was flooded with light and the six fairy godmothers appeared. One of 
them stepped forward and, taking the page by the hand, said,— 

“Sir Page, you don’t remember me. I am the old country-woman in the red 
cloak. You have now slain the foul enchanter whom you encountered before in 
the form of a black bull, for his life was kept guarded in the withered cherry-stone 
which you have crushed. He was in alliance with the seventh fairy. Her power 
ceases with his. In slaying him you have done good to me and my sisters, for he 
was the deadly enemy of our race. But you have done good to yourself as well. 
Turn and look.” 

The page turned and met the eyes of Princess Cherry-Blossom fixed upon him. 
What he read in them does not concern us. He never told anybody but the 
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Princess herself. It is enough to say that, whatever it was, it more than rewarded 
him for all his toil and trouble, and brought him on his knees by her side once more. 

By this time the King and Queen and all the Court were aroused and had found 
their way into Cherry-Blossom’s bedroom. The King was very sleepy, and required 
to have matters explained to him by the fairy godmothers three times before he 
understood them. When he fully grasped the situation he was delighted, and ordered 
that the marriage should take place the next day with the utmost magnificence. 
The Queen shed a great many tears, but they were tears of joy over the recovery 
of her dear daughter’s love. For now that the withered cherry-stone was removed and 
the heart was beating in its right place, full power of loving had come back to the 
Princess, and she clasped her mother in her arms and kissed her again and again. 
The page and the Princess were married, as arranged, the next day, and never 
again had the people reason to speak of Princess Icicle. 


E. P. LARKEN. 


“‘Piacing the rose gently 
over her half-open mouth." 








OUR POINT-TO-POINT RACE. 
No. I.—“A SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING PAIR." 

















The West Front, Raby Castle. 


RABY AND ITS MEMORIES. 


ABY, “the largest Castel of Logginges in al the North Cuntrey,” can boast 
R of having had achearth-fire always alight since the time of Edward the 
Confessor. Its Scandinavian name * carries us back to the far distant time 
when the Danes first settled in the valley of the Tees, where, even at the present 
day, many Danish words are still in use. The first mention of Raby occurs in 
the latter years of Canute’s reign, when the great King, in his penitent old age, 
performed his devotions at St. Cuthbert’s shrine. He came, divested of every badge 
and ornament of royalty, a bare-footed pilgrim, to offer on the altar Staindrop and 
Staindropshire, comprising “ Rabi” and eleven other manors. Staindrop (from the 
Danish Stenderup), now hardly more than a village, was then a small capital, an 
important place, adjoining the King’s own residence. It has been ascertained beyond 
all doubt, by contemporary evidence, that Canute’s mansion was close to Staindrop, 
and the tradition has always been that it stood on the site of Raby Castle, the head 
of the Honour of Staindropshire. ‘The county historian, Hutchinson (Raby is unfortu- 
nately not included in Surtees’ unfinished work), holds this view, and even points out 
one singularly shaped tower as probably of Danish origin, for “neither the towers 
attributed to the Anglo-Saxons, nor the Norman castles, show a geometrical figure 
anything like this.” Its form is that of an ancient arrow-head, pointing southwards, 
and is, as far as I know, unique. I have searched the ground-plans of foreign 
castles, engraved by M. Viollet-le-Duc, where many quaint and curious towers are 
to be met with, in vain for one resembling it. ‘The only parallel case I have heard 
of is in Denmark ; for a Danish lady on a visit to Raby at once recognised our 
arrow-headed tower from its likeness to two similar ones at the Castle of Egeskov, 
in the island of Funen, belonging to her brother-in-law, Count Bille Brahe. 
Uchtred, son of Gospatric, the first recorded Lord of Raby, held in the reigns 
of the Confessor and Conqueror, and was the heir-male of the ancient sovereigns 
of Northumberland, whose authority extended from the Humber to the Tweed. He 
was the grandson of Earl Uchtred, the son-in-law of Ethelred II., by his earlier 


* According to Mr. Worsaae, it is purely Danish, and derived from Za (anciently Vr’a), a secluded 
corner or nook, and 4y (Old Northern 4yr), a village or town. The late Duke, while travelling in 
Sweden, passed through a village called Raby, and another of the same name is to be found at Zealand 
in Denmark. 
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marriage with Sigen, daughter of Styr, the great Danish chief who “ gave to St. 
Cuthbert Darlington and its appendages.” She brought him two sons, Eadulf and 
Gospatric. Eadulf eventually succeeded his father, but was slain by Siward the 
Dane, who had married his niece, and usurped the sovereignty at his death. Thus 
Gospatric, the younger son, was never Earl of Northumberland, as by right of 
blood he should have been. 

His son Uchtred remained undisturbed at the Conquest, probably because, like 
the other Northern nobles, he had refused to join Harold’s standard at Hastings, 
and transmitted Raby in peaceful possession to his successor, Dolfin. He, again 
was not molested in his tenure when Ralph Flambard, in the time of Rufus, wrested 
Staindropshire from the monks of Durham, for he had married the Firebrand Bishop’s 
niece. Ralph, it appears, repented and made restitution on his death-bed ; and in 
1131 Algar, then Prior of Durham, granted a charter of the restored lands to the 
Lord of Raby. Dolfin was the father of Maldred, and the grandfather of Robert, 
styled in Norman parlance Fitz-Maldred, who crowned the fortunes of his house 
by his marriage with Isabel de Nevill. It was a reversal of the usual practice, 
that gave Saxon heiresses to the Norman conquerors, for here a woman of noble 
Norman lineage brought a princely inheritance to her Saxon husband. _ Isabel 
descended from Gilbert de Nevill, the admiral of the Conqueror’s fleet, whose galley 
she bore on her coat of arms; and her mother was the sole heiress of one of the 
greatest of the Northern potentates, Bertram de Bulmer. She was thus splendidly 
dowered, for she held the castles of Brancepeth in the Bishopric and Sheriff-Hutton 
in Yorkshire, with a whole train of estates and manors dependent on these two 
great fees. Her son Geoffrey took her name, but retained his own coat of arms, 
the famous silver saltire on a field gules, that was to bear the proudest quarterings 
in England. 

For more than five centuries Uchtred’s descendants continued Lords of Raby. 
Seventeen generations followed one another in unbroken succession, and took their 
place among the foremost in the land. No prouder name than Nevill illustrates 
our history in the Middle Ages, none can boast of more splendid successes or a 
more enduring fame. Henry Drummond, in his “Noble British Families,” says 
that the House of Raby surpasses all others in England by the greatness of its 
alliances, honours, and possessions. This Saxon line has furnished a Duke of 
Bedford ; Marquis of Montacute ; Earls of Northumberland, Westmorland, Salisbury, 
Kent, Warwick, and Montacute; Barons Nevill, Furnivall, Latimer, Fauconberg, 
Montacute, and Abergavenny ; two Queens; a Princess of Wales; a mother of two 
Kings; Duchesses of Exeter, Buckingham, Norfolk, Warwick, York, Clarence, and 
Bedford; Marchioness of Dorset ; Countesses of Northumberland, three Westmorland, 
Arundel, Worcester, Derby, Oxford, two Suffolk, Rutland, Exeter, Bridgewater and 
Norwich ; Baronesses Ros, three Dacre, three Scrope, Daincourt, Mountjoy, Spencer, 
Fitzhugh, Harrington, Hastings, Conyers, Willoughby de Broke, Hunsdon, Cobham, 
Strange, Montacute, and Lucas; nine Knights of the Garter; two Lord High 
Chancellors ; two Archbishops of York ; Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, and Exeter ; 
ambassadors ; Speaker of the House of Commons; etc. In the fullest and truest 
sense of the word, they were “princes in the land”; foremost in the council 
and the field, unsurpassed in arms, splendid in hospitality, and ruling in feudal 
power and supremacy a territory more important than some of the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy. Their domain, in the county of Durham alone, extended for forty 
miles along the valley of the Tees; and seven hundred knights held their fees of 
the great Honour of Raby. As it had been the cradle of the race, so it continued 
to give his designation toa the head of the family, who, though at the same time 
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lord of the castles of Middle- 
ham, Brancepeth, Snape, and 
Sheriff-Hutton, was invariably 
styled Dominus de Raby —in 
common parlance, Danraby, or 
Daraby, as Leland gives it. 
Raby was held of the Church 
by an annual reserved rent of 
five pounds, and the offering of 
a stag to the Prior of Durham 
on St. Cuthbert’s Day (Septem- 


ber 18th), accompanied by the 2% | 
blowing of horns. ‘The very -* 
oldest rhyme in the North refers 7 = 
to this tenure. It is a lament 7". 
for Robert Nevill (Geoffrey’s 

son), and dates from 1282:— = | /"j 


@cl-i-wa sal ys hornes blaw aa 
Halp Rod thi dap: : wad 

How es he dede and lies law, \ NS HM 
GAas wont to blaw them ap. The Nevill Gateway. \ 


It gave rise to a great dispute in the time of his grandson, Ralph, which was 
revived in the next generation by a second Ralph, the hero of Nevill’s Cross. 
Ralph the elder had claimed the right of being entertained by the Prior with as 
many servants as he chose to bring, when he presented the stag; and that the 
Prior’s servants should be set aside, and his own train introduced to serve him in 
their stead. ‘The Prior denied the right, and refused to receive the stag on such 
terms, and a bitter quarrel ensued, in which they soon passed from words to blows. 
The monks, having no other weapons at hand, seized the huge candlesticks on the 
altar, and belaboured Lord Nevill’s* retainers with them so heartily that they were 
fain to beat a retreat, leaving the stag behind them. ‘The story is told at great 
length by Dugdale. “Sir William Brompton, the Bishop’s Chief Justice, acknow- 
ledged that he himself was the first who began this extravagant practice ; for being 
a young man and delighting in hunting, he came with Lord Nevill at the offering 
of the stag, and said to his companions, ‘Come, let us go into the Abbey, and 
wind our horns’; and so they did. But before the time of this Ranulph none of 
his ancestors made such claim, but when they brought the stag to the hall they 
had only a breakfast; and even to that the Prior declared they had no right, 
unless they were invited. The younger Ralph Nevill revived the dispute, and claimed 
not only to be entertained the whole day, but to be lodged for the night, and to 
receive a breakfast the following morning, his own officers being admitted to wait 
upon him jointly with those of the Prior. The Prior, knowing him to be powerful, 
and that the country durst not displease him, and to gain his favour, in regard he 
had no small interest at Court, was content that for one time he should perform 
it as he pleased, yet so that it might not be drawn into example. And so Lord 
Nevill having carried his point, brought but few with him, and those more for the 
honour of the Prior than a burthen, and shortly after dinner took his leave, 
but left one of his servants to lodge all night and to breakfast there, protesting 
that, as a son and tenant of the Church, he would not be _ burthensome 


* 6 


The Nevills were Barons from the time for which records first exist.”—Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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General Plan of Raby Castle. 


to it by bringing a great train, for ‘What does a breakfast signify to me? 
Nothing.’ ”— Surtees. 

This Ralph was one of the two chief commanders in the great victory that 
turned back the threatening tide of Scottish invasion, and carried his young son 
John (then barely five years old) with him to see the battle. John Lord Nevill lived 
to do honour to this early training, and to eclipse his father’s renown, for he is 
computed to have won, in the course of his soldier life, eighty-three walled towns, 
castles and forts, and carried arms even against the Turks. He was retained by 
the Duke of Lancaster to serve him in peace and war; attended Richard II. to 
Scotland with a train of three hundred archers and two hundred men-at-arms ; was 
at different periods Warden of the East Marches, Governor of Bamborough, High 
Admiral of England, Lieutenant of Aquitaine, and Seneschal of Bordeaux, and one 
of the Founder Knights of the Garter. In 1378, having obtained from Bishop 
Hatfield, Prince Palatine of Durham, licence to castellate “ tous les tours, mesons, et 
mures de son manoir de Raby,” he encircled the old irregular pile with the greater 
part of its stately coronal of towers, and made it what Leland found it nearly two 
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centuries afterwards, “the largest Castel of Logginges in al the North Cuntrey.” 
The existing buildings not having been destroyed, the ground-plan of the Castle is 
eccentric—resembling a locomotive engine more than anything else. It is, in that 
respect at least, a striking contrast to another castle built, in 1382, by Lord Nevill 
at Sheriff-Hutton (which became in after times the residence of his great-grandson, 
Richard III.) ; to Bolton Castle, built by Lord Scrope in 1379 ; or to Lumley, dating 
from 1389. All these are on the same plan—a great parallelogram, with corresponding 
towers at each angle. 

Ralph, the next heir, was a man of unusual talent and ambition, who built up 
the fortunes of his house to the highest point of prosperity. He was created Earl 
of Westmorland in 1397, but soon deserted the failing fortunes of Richard II., and 
turning towards the hindling star of Lancaster, became one of the principal 
instruments in placing Henry IV. on the throne. The new King showered dignities 
upon him. He received, with the Garter, the Honour and county of Richmond, 
and was created Earl Marshal of England. By his second marriage he became 
brother-in-law to the King, and never swerved in his allegiance to the Red Rose. 
He defeated the Percies at the battle of Shrewsbury, where Hotspur’s headlong 
career was brought to a close; and put down a second Northern insurrection at 
Shipton Moor without striking a blow. He went as Earl Marshal with Henry V. 
to Agincourt, followed by five knights, thirty lances, and eighty archers; and 
“Shakespeare preserves the consistency of his character by making him wish, as any 
reasonable man would do before the commencement of so doubtful a battle : 


“Oh that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day.” 


This elicits one of the finest passages in the play—Henry’s rejoinder : 


‘*Who’s this that wishes for more men from England ? 
My cousin Westmorland? No, my fair cousin ; 
If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour !” 


The Earl died in 1426, full of years and honours; and lies buried under “a 
right statelie Tumbe of alabaster,” in the choir of his own collegiate church of 
Staindrop. His effigy rests between those of his two wives. He is in full armour; a 
strikingly handsome man, such as we might conceive the father of the Rose of Raby 
to have been ; and wears round his neck the collar of SS., as the badge of Lancaster. 
He had no less than twenty-one children: nine by his first Countess, Lady Margaret 
Stafford, and twelve by the second, Joan de Beaufort, the daughter of John of Gaunt 
and the widow of Lord Ferrers. ‘To this latter family the Earl showed a decided 
preference, for he first dismembered the splendid heritage of the Nevills by settling 
upon them his great Yorkshire estates. The royal Joan had brought him eight 
sons. Of these, the three youngest died s. /., and the fifth was Bishop of Durham ; 
but the four elder brothers, Richard, Earl of Salisbury ; William, Earl of Kent; 
George, Lord Latimer ; and Edward, Lord Bergavenny, each became the founder of 
an illustrious house. They soared to the highest offices of the State, and “were, 
perhaps, at that time, both from their opulent possessions and their individual 
characters, the most potent family that has ever appeared in England.”—Hume. 
The Earl of Salisbury was the father of the 


** Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings,” 
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The Nevill Bull. (Entrance to Home Farm.) 


who married the heiress of the Beauchamps, and is renowned in history as the 
“stout Earl of Warwick.” ‘The portrait of Richard Nevill, the King-maker, “the 
greatest and last of the old Norman chivalry—kinglier in pride, in state, in 
possessions, than the King himself,’—has been so often and so eloquently drawn, 
that no historical figure is more present to us. 

As the Nevills were allied to the House of Lancaster through their mother, so 
were they allied to the House of York by the youngest and fairest of their sisters. 
Cecily, the last born of these twenty-one children, was exceedingly beautiful, and 
called in the neighbourhood the Rose of Raby. She married in her early youth 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and was the mother of Edward IV. and 
Richard III. This marriage shaped the politics of the Nevills, for thenceforward they 
espoused the cause of their brother-in-law, who placed his reliance on their power to 
set him on the throne of England, and “became,” says Surtees, “the chief agents 
in the destruction of their kindred blood of Lancaster.” 

The elder line, represented by the Earls of Westmorland, remained seated at 
Raby for six more generations. By the division of the estates (see anfe) they had 
lost a great part of their patrimony, and with it much of their ancient power and 
importance, but still ranked foremost among the potentates of the North. When 
the great Catholic rising was being concerted in 1569, it was at their castle of Raby, 
in the same hall where the seven hundred knights that held of the Nevills had been 
wont to assemble, that the gentlemen of the North met in council. Besides the 
Earl of Northumberland, there were present old Norton and his sons, Markinfield, 
Swinburne, and about a hundred more. ‘“ They were,” says Froude, “ all uncertain ; 

. there was no resolution anywhere. They had all but broken up, and departed 
‘every man to provide for himself,’ when Lady Westmorland, Lord Surrey’s daughter, 
threw herself among them, weeping bitterly, and crying ‘that they and their country 
were shamed for ever, and that they would seek holes to creep to.’ The lady’s 
courage put spirit into the men.” The die was cast: “and at four o’clock the 
following afternoon, Sunday, November 14th, as the twilight was darkening, 
Northumberland, Westmorland, Sir Christopher and Sir Cuthbert Nevill, and old 
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Richard Norton, entered the city of Durham. With sixty followers, armed to the 
teeth, behind them, they strode into the cathedral; Norton with a massive gold 
crucifix hanging from his neck, and carrying the banner of the Pilgrimage, the 
Cross and streamers, and the Five Wounds. They overthrew the communion 
board ; they tore the English Bible and Prayer-book to pieces ; the ancient altar was 
taken from a rubbish heap where it had been thrown, solemnly replaced, and the 
holy-water vessel was restored to the west door; and then, amidst tears, embraces, 
prayers, and thanksgivings, the organ pealed out, and mass was said once more in 
the long desecrated aisles.” But the rebellion, begun with such enthusiasm, was 
short-lived and unsuccessful. Though the insurgent leaders gathered together a 
force variously estimated at from eight thousand to fifteen thousand men, and marched 
as far south as Tadcaster, they met with no support, and their solitary feat of arms 
was the capture of Barnard Castle. By the middle of December the discouraged 
army was broken up, and the two Earls were riding for their lives “in a blasting 
north wind that swept across the moors, with snow and sleet lashing in their faces,” 
to seek refuge in Scotland. Here Lord Westmorland, “to be the more unknown, 
changed his cote of plate and sword with Jack o’ the Syde,” than whom, says 
Maitland, 


“A greater thiefe did never ryde:” 


and was harboured by the Kerrs at Ferniherst till he could make his escape to 
Flanders. He never returned home, but lingered on for thirty years in exile and 
dire poverty ; sharing a slender Spanish pension with forty or fifty of his poor followers 
that “ daily came to meat with him” ;* most anxious to obtain his pardon, and pining 
for his native land. But Elizabeth, who had taken possession of his estates, proved 
inexorable from first to last, and he died, neglected and forgotten, a very old man, 
in 1601. His wife, who had remained in England, subsisted on a grudging pittance 
dealt out to her by the Queen; but at her death, in 1593, his four daughters—the 
daughters of so princely a house—were literally left in want of bread. 

By Lord Westmorland’s attainder his estates in the County Palatine should have 
reverted to the See of Durham; but bya special Act of Parliament they were, for 
this time only, vested in the Queen, on account of the “ greate masse of treasure ” 
she had expended in putting down the insurrection. She accordingly possessed 
herself of this great windfall; and in 1580 a commission was sent down to survey 
Raby. Its report was distinctly unfavourable. ‘The Castell of Raby ys a marvellous 
huge house of buylding, wherein are 3 wards, and buylded all of stone, and covered 
with leade; and yet ys there no order or proporcion in the buylding thereof, and 
standyth in a playne countre. The ground and soyle about it very good and 
bountifull for corn and grasse, but very bare of wood and timber. Neyther the 
scytuacion of the place, or the Castell ytself, of any strength ; but lyke a monstrouse 
old abbey, and will soon decay yf it be not continually repayred, yt standyth so open 
and playne, and subject to all wynd and weather. And albeyt the same is tenne 
myles further south than Brannspeth, yet yt is more subject to all extremity of 
weather than Brannspeth, because yt standyth naked and bare, without covert, and 
more open upon the great waste called Fends Fell and Waredale, which begyne within 
two miles of Raby, and so continue to Hexam: a great, wast country and nothing so 
well inhabited as th’ est parte of tne Busshopryck and few gentlemen of any lands 
or lyving inhabyting there ; for all the possessions in those partes are eyther belonging 
to the Busshopryck or th’ Erle.” [t is curious to find a place so entirely unscathed 


* Those that remained at home were mercilessly dealt with. Five were executed at Raby, seven 
at Staindrop, four in the Forest of Langley, three at Cockfield, etc. 
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by time as Raby, described as likely to 
“soon decay” more than three hundred 
years ago! There is no doubt it owes 
all its trees to the Vanes, for in the 
time of the Nevills, being entirely un- | 
sheltered and swept by keen blasts from | 
the moors, it was so bleak and cold that ; 
the Earls of Westmorland are said never to have wintered there. Some sort of 
pleasure-ground there must, however, have been; as, in the evidence given at the 
trial of the Earl of Northumberland, a conversation is reported as having taken 
place while “ walking in the garden at Raby.” 

Raby Castle, as Crown property, remained in charge of a Keeper till 1613, when 
it was granted by James I., with Barnard Castle and Brancepeth, to his favourite 
Carr, Earl of Somerset (a younger son of the Sir Robert who had sheltered 
Westmorland at Ferniherst). After his disgrace and confiscation, it was “ devised, for 
the augmentation and support of the household of Charles, Prince of Wales, to 
Sir Francis Bacon and others, for ninety-nine years, with power to lease for three 
lives.” In 1616 the surviving trustees granted the remainder of the term to 
Sir Henry Vane, who had been appointed Cofferer to the Prince; and ten years 
afterwards he purchased, for £18,000, the fee both of Raby and Barnard. The 
Raby records possibly followed Lord Westmorland across the sea; at all events they 
were missing and never recovered; for “in 1616, after minute inquiries in the 
neighbourhood, the Commissioners were content to learn, from vivd-voce testimony, 
the metes and bounds of the long lands that had passed in one race for so many 
centuries.” *—Longstaffe. 


The Gatehouse. 


* Several of the Raby tenants have continued to hold, from father to son, the same farms they 
rented under the Nevills ; some even retain their original Latin leases (one as old as Edward VI.’s reign). 
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Sir Henry Vane is said to have had some trouble in making up his mind which 
castle he was to inhabit. The choice was not an easy one; for, in truth, “ Barnard 
Castell standith statelie apon Tees,” and nothing can well be finer than its situation, 
crowning a precipitous rock, with a glorious outlook over the wild and beautiful 
river to the blue line of the moors beyond. But the climate is rough and boisterous, 
and it is hemmed in by a growing town; so he finally took up his abode in the older 
and larger castle. He found it in fair repair, as it had always been inhabited by the 
Keeper for the Crown; but he further set it in order, and employed Inigo Jones to 
build a curtain wall connecting Joan’s Tower with an adjoining tower that has since 
been burnt down. He did not, however, live there much, for, till his latter years, he 
spent the better part of his time at Fairlawn, in his native county of Kent, where 
his forefathers—originally Welshmen—had been seated since the time of Henry V., 
and possessed a very considerable estate. Penshurst was granted in 1550 to Sir 
Ralph Vane, who “had done good service in the wars,” and only came to the 
Sidneys on his attainder and execution as a staunch adherent of the Protector. All 
the Kentish lands have long since passed away to strangers, and only the ghost of 
Sir Harry Vane the younger remains at Fairlawn, while the great Honour of Raby 
has now been held for two hundred and seventy nine years by eight generations of 
his descendants. 
Charles I. twice visited Raby on his way to Scotland; first in 1633, and again 
in 1639. He is said to have been much impressed by the grandeur of the Castle, 
and to have rebuked Sir Henry for speaking of it slightingly as a mere “hillock of 
stone.” ‘Call ye that a hillock of stone? By my faith,” said he, “I have not such 
another hillock of stone in all my realm.” On this second occasion, Sir Henry, 
having the command of a regiment, accompanied the King on his march northwards, 
and soon afterwards was appointed Treasurer of the Household and Principal 
Secretary of State—‘‘the highest seat in Charles’ administration.” Furthermore, he 
retained the white staff of his former office, and was a member of the Commission 
of Regency in the following year. But when he appeared in the prosecution of 
Strafford, the sun of his Court favour set for ever; the King at once deprived him 
of all his offices (though his patent as Secretary of State was for life), and never 
employed him again. His dismissal was one of the subjects of complaint of the 
Parliament in 1642; and while debating on the King’s propositions of peace three 
years afterwards, it voted that “it be recommended to His Majesty to create 
Sir Henry Vane, sen., a Baron of this Kingdom.” He would never, however, accept 
of any service or commission under the Parliament, and finally retired from public 
life in 1649. 
His celebrated son, Milton’s 


‘* Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old,” 


who had early in life incurred his displeasure by his Republican principles, and been 
content to “turn his back on his estate,” and join the Puritans of New England, 
was now high in power as Treasurer of the Navy. It was, as Clarendon calls it, 
“a place of great trust and profit”; the fees, large even in time of peace, rose 
during the war to the then enormous sum of £20,000 or £30,000 a year, and thus 
represented six times the income of his father’s estates. Vane declared they were 
“too great for a private subject,” and gave them up to the Treasury, reserving 
only £1,000 a year for “an agent he had bred up in the business”; and from 
this act of self-denial the present system of a fixed salary is said to date. His 
administration was brilliantly successful ; but I do not purpose here to recapitulate 
the events of so well-known a career. It terminated with Cromwell’s dictatorship. 
VoL. VII.—No. 32. 39 
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Both he and his father had done 
their utmost to save the King’s life ; 
and when they saw the catastrophe 
was inevitable, they withdrew  to- 
gether to Raby. The elder Sir Henry 
never left it again, and died there 
in 1654. One of his latest acts was 
to assist the dispossessed Bishop of 
Durham to a comfortable income in 
his old age. 

During the civil wars Raby Castle 
was for the first time besieged. 
Hitherto it had stood unscathed and 
unassailed — “simply without a 
history” — through the storm and 
stress of six eventful centuries ; but 
its turn was now to come. “ Upon 
the Lord’s day, June 29, 1645,” 
says the Kingdom's Weekly Intelligence, 
“by five o'clock in the morning, 
a hundred and twenty horses and 
dragoons came out of Bolton Castle, 
and scaled the walls of Raby Castle, 
and surprised Mr. Singleton and 
Mr. Allison, servants of Sir Henry 
Vane, asleep in their beds ; whereupon 
Sir George Vane” [Sir Henry’s second 
son, the ancestor of the present Mar- 
quess of Londonderry] “ raised the 
country forthwith, both horsemen and 
foot, well armed, in all three hundred 
men. Upon Monday the 3oth, at 
Y twelve of the clocke, they came to 
ania rt iW re, Stendrup, about a quarter of a mile 
near the Keep. \Mf Ym from the Castle; there came also 

six troops of horse out of Yorkshire, 
whom Colonel Wasdale and Major Smithson commanded; they were all there by 
seven o'clock at night. After their coming they rescued many cattell, which the 
rebels were driving into the Castle; they took fifty-five horses from them, with the 
loss of one man, some of them worth twenty pounds apiece. Next day they took 
nineteen horses more of them, so they have now but sixty left, which will not be kept 
long. Sir Francis Liddell is the commander ; the rest are Bishopric and Yorkshire men. 
They have sent Sir George Vane’s horses to us, by reason they wanted hay extremely. 
They are now so blockt up that they dare not stirre out.” They held out for about 
a month, for on August 1st we read: “ Raby Castle is yielded up; the officers to 
march away with arms, and the common soldiers with their arms, upon their legs ; 
they may put their hands in their pockets if they will. They left three hundred 
good armes behind them: powder and ammunition, good store.” 

Three years later the Cavaliers made an attempt to secure some of the strongholds 
of the North. Sir Marmaduke Langdale seized Berwick; Sir Gilbert Errington 
garrisoned Harbottle for the King; Sir Thomas Glemham held Carlisle ; and Sir 
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Philip Musgrave, with five hundred horse, threatened Penrith and Appleby. Major- 
General Lambert, in consequence, took measures to defend Appleby, Walton in 
Yorkshire, and Raby in the Bishopric. It is certain that Raby Castle stood a siege 
from the Royalists on this occasion, but the only record of it that remains is the 
following entry in the Staindrop parish register :—“ August 27th, 1648. William 
Jopling, a souldier, slaine at the seidge of Raby Castle, was buried in this church. 
Many souldiers slaine before Raby Castle were buried in the Parke, and not 
registered.” 

Raby again fell under attainder at the Restoration, when Sir Henry Vane the 
younger was brought to trial and executed as a traitor. His life was not justly 
forfeit, as he was included in the “wide and merciful indemnity” promised by the 
King to all those not immediately concerned in his father’s death ; and this Royal 
promise was read out in Court during his defence. But it was disregarded: “he 
was too dangerous a man to lett lyve.” He died very nobly, praising God that 
he had been found worthy to seal his cause with his blood. 

His son Christopher, who was reinstated and created Lord Barnard by William IIL., 
actually began to pull down the Castle in 1714. He had married Lady Elizabeth 
Holles, the co-heiress of the last Duke of Newcastle of that name, a woman of 
ungovernable temper, who conceived a violent dislike to her eldest son Gilbert 
and his beautiful wife. Not content with settling Fairlawn and her own great 
fortune on his younger brother, she proposed to ruin the inheritance she could not 
alienate. Two hundred workmen were employed to strip the Castle of its lead, 
glass, doors, and furniture ; the very floors were taken up, and its contents disposed 
of in a five days’ sale for what they would fetch—which was but little, as “old 
iron went at a penny a pound.” ‘The timber was cut down, the deer destroyed, 
and the park ploughed up; they were further proceeding to throw down the walls, 
when Gilbert, who had filed a bill in Chancery against his father and mother, 
obtained an order to “stay further waste.” More than this, the Court decreed that 
the Castle should be restored to its former condition at Lord Barnard’s expense, 
and sent down a Master to see it done.* 

Twenty years afterwards a great fire destroyed one of the towers, which Gilbert’s 
grandson, the second Earl of Darlington, replaced by a frightful circular room, in 
true Strawberry Gothic style. Buck’s print, taken in 1728, shows Raby much as 
the Nevills left it; but now two fashionable architects were called in, and did 
their worst to improve it. Fortunately their plans were not all carried out; and 
I should add that, as an agriculturist, the Earl did great good in his generation. 
He improved the methods of cultivation, introduced the famous breed of Shorthorns 
(a cross with the wild white cattle of ‘Teesdale), and planted the long range of 
beautiful woods that crown the line of hills. Little or nothing more was done to 
the Castle till Henry, second Duke of Cleveland, who succeeded in 1842, pulled 
down the obnoxious round room, and replaced the lost tower. But his architect, 
Burn, showed neither reverence nor sympathy for the old work; he destroyed as 
much of it as came in his way, and made his new tower as dissimilar as_ possible 
to the rest. Lastly, the fourth Duke, with whom the direct line of succession 
closed in 1891, removed all Lord Darlington’s ugly sash windows—one hundred 
and ten in number, replacing them with stone mullions, and closed ten false ones 
of the same date. 

* “Qld Hell-cat,” as Lady Barnard was called in the neighbourhood, still haunts the battlements 
of Raby with her red-hot knitting needles, or drives at midnight in her black coach and six through 


the glades of the Lady Close. Alas! not one of the many men I have urged to go and meet her 
has ever gone. 
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The best view of Raby Castle is from the north side. You there see the whole 
long range of battled towers, rising high above the surrounding trees, that extend in 
stately procession from east to west, and form a really magnificent sky line. Though 
four hundred and forty-eight feet above sea-level, it seems to stand on flat ground, 
owing to the hill behind it, which would render it indefensible in modern warfare ; 
but it was a strong place in medizeval times, for a little burn that crosses the park 
could be dammed up, and surround it with an artificial lake. The moat is now 
filled up on all but the south side, and the drawbridge, still in use in the last 
century, is gone. But the ancient Gate Tower remains untouched, with the groove 
for its portcullis, and the old stone warrior on the battlements above. It originally 
joined a prison-like wall, thirty feet high, with turrets at each angle, that surrounded 
the Castle, and along which passed the a//ure, or sentinel’s walk. This has happily 
long since disappeared. 

The first tower, as we enter, is Clifford’s Tower, the largest and strongest in 
the Castle, with walls ten feet thick, pierced (as in the old castle at Pau) by a 
passage leading from window to window, to be used by the bowmen in its defence. 
Then follow the narrow lancet windows of the servants’ hall, a great room vaulted 
and paved with stone, and supposed to have been the guard-room of the garrison, 
which, though fourteenth-century work, exactly resembles the bomb-proof casements 
of our own time. Above it, another large room, probably once the soldiers’ 
quarters, is still lighted by its original arrow-loops, reached by steps, to enable the 
archer who had discharged his bolt to spring back out of shot. Beyond is the 
Castle oven, now the wine-cellar, where bread was baked on a grandiose scale, for 
it is fifteen feet in diameter and five feet six inches high. At this place the Castle 
wall is, as measured by Burn, twenty feet thick. Next, passing the Western Watch- 
Tower, we reach Nevill’s Tower, or the inner Gate-Tower, with its two picturesque 
flanking turrets, bearing, on three escutcheons, the cross of St. George between 
Nevill and Latimer (for John Lord Nevill and his second wife, the Latimer heiress), 
each encircled by the Order of the Garter, which he received in 1369, and guarded 
by an outer and inner portcullis. The chamber from which these were worked 
still exists above. Adjoining is Joan’s Tower, named after the mother of the Rose 
of Raby, which forms the southern angle of the west front, and is connected by 
Inigo Jones’ building with the new white Octagon Tower. Of this I cannot speak 
with patience. The old buildings were quarried out of the rock on which the Castle 
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stands ; the gaps thus left in it were plainly shown when the moat was drained a year 
or two ago; and a similar quarry exists, within half a mile, in the North Wood; 
yet Burn, to emphasize the contrast, imported a different stone from a distance at 
great cost, and had it elaborately tooled. It mars the view of the south front, which 
else, reflected in the broad still water of the moat, would be very fine ; and, worse 
than all, stands cheek by jowl to the oldest tower of all, with the broad window 
of the modern dining-room in sharp relief against its rugged, weather-beaten walls. 
This venerable neighbour, now called Bulmer’s Tower, bears the flagstaff of the 
Castle, and is the arrow-headed Danish tower of which I have already spoken 
(see p. 601). John Lord Nevill raised it to its present height, and added its two 
tall Gothic letters, often mistaken for windows: the { he used on his seal, and 
sometimes on his coat-of-arms, in honour of his ancestor, Bertram de Bulmer. 
Who would nowadays pay such homage to a forefather from whom he was seventh 
in descent? Its great antiquity is vouched for by the accumulation of soil around 
it, I once caused a search to be made for the rock-foundation, and we found it ten 
and a half feet underground, while the other towers are, on an average, not more than 
six feet buried. Standing sentinel at the end of the south front, and formerly altogether 
apart, it is, in fact, a Keep; the roof being only accessible by the original newel 
stair, still intact. Till Burn destroyed them, the old vaulted rooms remained as 
they were in the fourteenth century, and so solidly were they built that the men 
employed had hard work in hewing them to pieces with their picks. The wall is 
of such thickness that the end of the dining-room was actually scooped out of it. 
We now come to the east front, where another modern addition joins the 
grand Chapel Tower, dating from the thirteenth century. The chapel has what is 
called a quadripartite roof—the oldest in the Castle; and, till Burn fitted it up, 
had never been touched. It has its vestry, and its priest’s room—now used for 
muniments, and, what is very uncommon, a guard-room above, proving that it was 
never consecrated. Even the chancel window 
is defended, by a small hanging parapet, from 
whence, as behind a shield, the garrison could 
rain down missiles on invaders. Here, imme- 
diately in front, once stood the barbican of 
the Castle, pulled down by Lord Darlington in 
the last century, but still shown in Buck’s print, 
with its shields of arms, and the great Nevill 
bull, four feet six inches high, of genuine 
fourteenth-century work, bearing high aloft on 
a stafi, and again on his flowing mantle, their 
famous Saxon saltire. Alas! all this was 
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ruthlessly swept away in making the carriage Fh 
. } 
entrance, and the shields and grand old bull ez 
we: 


were transferred to what Arthur Young is 
pleased to call “a most elegant Gothic screen ” 
at the Home Farm. The Chapel Tower is {7 
connected with its neighbour, Mount Raskelf, AN 
by a picturesque bit of old work. ? @ yt Ne “ht 
Raskelf was one of the Nevills’ -2:2,2 y Ms 3 as Wik eS 
Yorkshire manors, called in the __ seat We Jul " ra 
local rhyme : = ae 
‘* Rascal town with roguish people, 
A bursten bell and a wooden church steeple.” Bulmer's Tower. 
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A semicircular bastion, not 
more than a hundred years old, 
leads round to the north front 
and the Kitchen Tower, dis- 
tinguished by its lofty /ouvre, 
and in some respects the most 
curious of all. It is joined to 
Clifford’s Tower by an ancient 
curtain, through which a gate- 
way of similar date leads into 
the inner court. The principal 
entrance is still, as in feudal 
times, by the Nevill Tower, to 
which, having completed our 
circuit, we now return. 

This great gateway, fo: 
beauty and _ stateliness, takes 
first rank among all its sur- 
roundings, and is enormously 
strong. You enter through a 
vaulted archway seventy feet 
long, once closed by two port- 
cullises, and still by a massive 
oak gate, into what Leland 
styles “the hart of the Castell.” 
Opposite is the Barons’ Hall, 
and by its side the inner tower, 
or Keep, still quite perfect, 














f \ee came ; which formerly stood out as the 
‘ ae centre of the Court, but is now 
Ww o | connected to the building 
ann At \ opposite by an addition of Lord 

The Chapel. N ef po satis ” 


Darlington’s, made for more 
convenience of communication. One of its rooms—all stone above and below— 
remains just as it was, with its lofty windows (only permitted here, in a place of 
safety), and window-seats ; and the original newel stair still climbs up to the guard- 
room on the roof. At its foot the long-choked-up Castle well, thirty feet deep, and 
partly hewn out of the solid rock, was brought to light about forty years ago. It 
contained nine feet of crystal clear water. Alas! this hoarded treasure, that had 
been kept concealed and unsullied for centuries, was at once utilised for a 
pump, and its faithful guardian again closed. Let no one suppose this was 
done in my time. 

The carriage-way here enters and crosses the Lower Hall, passing out to the 
east front through the adjoining Chapel Tower. It was surely a nefarious idea of 
Lord Darlington’s to drive his coach and six right through the Castle, destroying 
the barbican, several fine windows, and the outer flight of steps that led to the 
Barons’ Hall. Yet I am bound to confess that this entrance—unique in England— 
is what most attracts visitors ; and it is no doubt a novel and startling experience, 
on a cold wet night, to see the great gates fly open, and to drive into a hall 
blazing with light, between two roaring fires. George Colman, the dramatist, writing 
in 1775, declared it was like nothing but the last scene of a pantomime, “ when 
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The Lower Hall, 


the Guardian Genius, with his wand, waves Harlequin and Columbine out of a 
coal-pit into the temple of the Goddess of Gas: 


‘¢* Hence, grief and darkness; enter, life and joy!’” 





The hall we thus enter is of very ancient date—probably of the thirteenth 
century, and measures eighty feet by thirty-six feet. Its venerable octangular pillars 
have suffered “improvement” at the hands of the first Duke, who coated them 
with scagliola; and the roof they originally supported—a flat one, I believe—was 
removed by his grandfather. The sham Gothic vaulting then substituted added 
ten feet to the height of this hall, by robbing the Barons’ Hall above. Two east 
windows, that formerly looked into the park, are now replaced by the great fire- 
places, with their curious wooden figure-screens. Two are guardsmen of George II.’s 
reign. On one of the high pointed caps is the White Horse of Hanover ; on the 
other the star of the Coldstreams, in which Lord Darlington served at Dettingen. 
His sword, pierced by a bullet, is shown in the outer Gate Tower. 

On the right hand, as we come in, is the suite of rooms looking south: the 
dining-room, octagon room, and two drawing-rooms, connected by Burn’s new 
corridor. On the left is the great staircase leading to the Barons’ Hall. 

Of these modern rooms, the dining-room is the handsomest ; but there is little 
in them to describe, except the pictures. Some of these are very good. In the 
dining-room we note two Vandycks, James, first Duke of Hamilton, and a very 
fine example from Lord Bath’s collection, called Snyders and his Wife; and two 
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\ — 2 Sir Joshuas, Captain Raby 
EE Vane, and Lady Katherine 
SEE in Powlett, “the daughter of a 
cent na Duke, the wife of a Duke, and 

° " -— the mother of three Dukes,” 
z= bs a lovely, bright-faced girl of 
| Bee eet en twelve, coaxing a favourite 
~~ % hound. Also a Teniers, said 


to have been painted for 
= Charles I.; a Luca Giordano, 
—" Bassano, etc. ; and two interest- 
= ing portraits, Pu/teney, Earl of 
: Bath, and Chief Justice Mans- 

| : field. ‘There is a grand display 

y of gold plate on the sideboard 

! : _— at the end of the room: twenty- 
Wwe ; | © — four racing cups, the finest won 
H] 4 he : i\\¢ by Dainty Davie in 1759, 1761, 
4 i I and 1762; five massive salvers, 
the centre one of very great 

. size ; two large Pilgrim bottles ; 
"and four magnificent Queen 
_Anne tankards, that belonged 
to the Pulteneys, and bear their 
leopards on the lids. One, in- 
‘\\\} scribed Pugna Equestris, shows 
“i\ "| the single combat between the 
Shia = ; ===~ Spanish and English generals 
Bait =! at the victory of Almenara in 
1710, the English general being 

my own ancestor, Earl Stanhope. 
The octagon room, built by Burn and rather garishly decorated by Morant, 
contains Power’s celebrated Greek Slave, bought by Duke Henry, in 1859, for 
£1800; and a pair of malachite tables, another purchase of his. The collection 
of old masters, also made by him, is chiefly in the drawing-rooms. Some of 
these pictures belonged to well-known collectors, and all fetched high prices at 
Christie’s. Yet I must own I have my doubts as to some of the more ambitiously 
named ones—the Kembrandt, Gerard Dow, Salvator Rosa, etc. There is a lovely 
so-called Titian—probably a Bonifazio ; a fine Claude, several Teniers, two Paninis, 
a Mieris, Ostade, Van der Neer, Van de Velde, Jan Steen, etc. Of English 
artists, there is a good Wilson, Sir Joshua’s original sketch for his Marguis of 
Granby, burnt at Belvoir, and a most beautiful early Turner, Rady Castle seen 
from the north pasture, with the famous Raby hounds in full cry in the foreground.* 
Of the family pictures, the names are mostly lost ; but there are the two 
Sir Harry Vanes; a charming Lely of the Countess of Ossory; a highly rouged 























The Barons’ Hall. 





* «©The hounds of old Raby for me,” is the burden of Martin Hawke’s famous hunting song. They 
were first established about 1740, and only given up in 1861. The first Duke was Master from 1787 to 
1833, keeping a regular journal of the ‘‘ Operations of the Raby Pack.” He hunted five days in a 
week, throwing off at eight, seven, or even six o'clock in the morning, and only leaving off because ‘it 
was too dark to ride over the fences.” Once there is an entry of “a very long day, the hounds and my 
horses having been out eleven hours.” Yet he never had a second horse, 
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Barbara Villiers; her second 
son, Henry, Duke of Grafton, 
etc. There is some fine Oriental 
china and old Chelsea in the 
large drawing-room, and two 
porcelain pagodas, eight feet 
high, that belonged to a former 
China Room fitted up for the 
Prince Regent’s visit in 1806. 
A very fine and _ extensive 
collection of old Sévres and 
Dresden, made by Duchess Eliza- 
beth, and transferred by me to 
Raby, has not yet been arranged. 
Some of the jewelled Sevres, 
especially a very large ewer and 
basin, are of quite exceptional 
value; and there are a few 
pieces of Capo di Monte that 
belonged to Mrs. Siddons. 

The handsome oak staircase 
leading to the Barons’ Hall was 
built by Duke William in 1862. 
On the wall hangs a large Paul 
Veronese, the centre-piece of his 
Marriage of Cana, and Barker’s 
well-known Woodman. We now 
enter the pride of the Castle—the great historical room, where the seven hundred 
knights that held of the Nevills assembled once a year, and the council that decided 
upon the fatal Rising of the North was held in 1569: in truth, 








The Kitchens. 


‘© A halle for a high kynge an householde to holden.” 


But it has been cruelly changed and misused since John, Lord Nevill, built it in 
the fourteenth century. It now measures 132 feet by 36, of which 52 feet were added 
by Burn, who pulled down the south end to throw it into his Octagon Tower; and 
Lord Darlington raised the floor ten feet to make room for the vaulting below. 
Thus the proportions are entirely altered, and the change of height is emphasized 
by the heavy oak roof that Burn substituted for the original one, carried on plain 
cambered beams bearing the Nevill saltire. There were in former times at least 
twelve, if not fifteen, windows ; of these six only remain—five looking into the court, 
and one (now filled up) over the minstrels’ gallery. Four others, looking into the 
park, were irreparably closed by Burn; one is now a fireplace, another a door 
leading to his new building, and two are destroyed. These are now replaced by 
three gigantic windows, that form a sort of bay to the south, and a smaller one 
looking west, the upper tracery filled with stained glass, showing shields of arms. 
The most curious part of the hall is the minstrels’ gallery, still reached by the 
ancient stair in Mount Raskelf, and one of the very few existing examples in stone, 
with quaint masks and grotesque heads on the cornice—all true fourteenth-century 
work, but now a good deal obliterated. Unfortunately the door to the new staircase 
cuts it exactly in two. 

There is here a gallery of fifty-four portraits, chiefly family pictures, of which 
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The Servants’ Hall. 


nearly half the names are lost. The best are a fine Vandyck of John, Lord Finch, 
of Star Chamber notoriety; O/:ver Cromwell, by Walker; and Pofe, the engraved 
portrait by Kneller. Then we have all the four Dukes of Cleveland ; three Duchesses ; 
the wicked Zady Barnard and her handsome daughter-in-law; Sir Christopher 
Wray, with the date 1582; Frederick, Prince of Wales, by Vanloo, etc. 

One of the Duchesses, Anne Pulteney, the wife of Barbara Villiers’ eldest son, 
brought a great estate into the family. She was the last in remainder in her 
father’s will of 1691, eight heirs male, with their children, having precedence of 
her. But in 1805 their descendants had all died out, and the whole inheritance 
passed to the first Duke, as the grandson of her daughter, Lady Grace Fitz-Roy, 
Countess of Darlington. Yet more, this favourite of fortune nearly succeeded to 
all the Lowther estates, being through his mother, Margaret Lowther, heir-at-law 
to the first Earl of Lonsdale, who died childless, and, as was believed, intestate, in 
1802. No will was forthcoming; but at last, after long search, one (in favour of a 
distant cousin) was discovered in the lining of his carriage, having slipped through a 
hole in the pocket, where it had been forgotten. 

The hall is now fitted with bookcases, and contains a tolerably extensive library, 
also a vast collection of blue Nankin ware, most of it very ancient, with some 
Delft, but much damaged. The five enormous birds on the chimneypieces, of the 
finest old Dresden, are said to have been stolen from the Griine Gewolbe in 1848, 
and were bought by Duke Henry at Christie’s. On one table a very old crimson 
velvet casket, mounted in silver, holds Queen Llizabeth’s looking-glass; and an 
antique brass hand candlestick is likewise shown, as hers. 

Formerly a broad staircase led straight down to the kitchen, but we must now 
go a long way round to reach it. It is a perfect specimen of a fourteenth-century 
kitchen, very like the Prior’s Kitchen at Durham, built in 1368-70, and measures 
exactly thirty feet square. Of the three immense fireplaces, at each of which an ox 
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might be roasted whole, only one is in use, the others being converted into stoves ; 
but in ali else it is quite unchanged. You may still pass through the thickness of 
the walls from window to window, as the archers did of old, or climb up the 
precipitous stair to the two curious cells corbelled into an angle of the wall without. 
‘These windows are as much as twenty-six feet from the ground. The arched roof, 
too, is of vast height, and enormous strength, supporting the whole weight of the 
tower and louvre above. In each corner a great tree-trunk, unplaned and untooled, 
is fixed crosswise as a beam. ‘The stairs that led up to the Barons’ Hall remain on the 
south side. ‘‘ What hecatombs,” as Pennant truly says, “‘must have passed that way !” 
Underneath this is the present beer-cellar, not originally underground ; it is the 
accumulation without that has closed the windows. Like the kitchen, it is exactly 
thirty feet square ; but it is curious enough that, while the upper walls are ten feet thick, 
those below only measure eight feet. ‘The ribbed roof rests on a central octangular 
pillar—a stout veteran, that has borne unaided, for five hundred years, the ponderous 
mass of stonework that it supports. One door opens on a small inner room ; another 
once led to a subterranean passage to Staindrop Priory (now replaced by the 
Mausoleum), where, in time of war or leaguer, women might take refuge in sanctuary, 
Duke Henry, when a boy, made his way along it for a considerable distance ; and a 
servant who had lived sixty years at Raby, told me he well remembered going down 
the long flight of steps, and proceeding, though not very far, along this passage. It 
was found so ruinous and dilapidated as to be dangerous, and was walled up. 
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The roof only now remains to be seen—the “ great field of lead,” from which 


the silver has never been extracted, that covers nearly an acre of ground, and is 
valued at £20,000. Its first aspect is that of a mighty labyrinth of stonework— 
simply bewildering ; but, seen in the red glow of the setting sun, when all below is 
dark, the effect of this fantastic medley of towers and chimneys is very striking. 
There is something of the solemnity of a mountain-top in these forked cliffs of 
stone, when one considers how long they have lorded it over the land, and battled 
with wind and weather. And there they stand yet, unharmed either by time or 
change. The outer battlements all retain the open machicoulis, through which boiling 
pitch or melted lead might be poured down, affording a dizzy glimpse into the depths 
below. You may still climb up the narrow stairs* to the giddy height of the 
watch-towers, and see the garderobes where the weapons were stored. On one tower 
a hearth, with an escape for the smoke through the angle of the battlements, shows 
where the men on guard lighted their fires. ‘The guard-room on the Keep is now 
occupied by the works ef the great clock. All the fourteenth-century chimneys are 
battlemented, and perfect in design, putting to shame their vulgar modern successors. 
These, and some skylights, are the only blemishes of the roof. 

The best view is from the modern roof of the Barons’ Hall. To the north you 
look over the rich valley of the Tees to the Yorkshire moors, “the brown mountains 
of Hope and Arkendale”: on the far horizon one clump of trees marks Lord 
Zetland’s park at Aske, another Richmond racecourse. To the east lies Darlington ; 
and beyond, the more distant Hambledon and Cleveland Hills, with Roseberry 
Topping,t visible only on a very clear day; while to the north Keveston Hill 
shuts out all view of the Aucklands and their collieries. ‘To the west, again, the 
mountains of Westmorland, and beautiful Langleydale, with its castellated tower 
(the “ Lodge” mentioned by Leland), lie hidden behind the trees and woods of 
the park. 

This was once of much greater extent than now ; but it still harbours four hundred 
fallow and one hundred red deer. Some of the Raby stags are of fifteen or sometimes 
seventeen points. 

I have left myself no space to deal with the gardens, the old hunting stables, 
the kennel with its show of foxes’ noses, the woods, or the Roman camp. But as 
it is, I fear I have been far too prolix. 


C. L. W. CLEVELAND. 


* I once had the number of steps in the Castle counted, to compare with the staircases at Knole, 
said to be the most numerous in England, and found there were 1350, or, including the watch- 
towers, 1573. Knole has 43 staircases and 992 steps. 

t ‘‘ When Roseberry Topping wears a cappe, 
Let Cleveland then beware a clappe.” 











ADESTE FIDELES. 


I. 
HIS is that Holy Night !—O World, be still !— 
Surely, if we but listen we shall hear 
That Song that all the luminous dark doth fill, 


The Choir of Angels chanting soft and clear 
fan) o> ’ 
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‘*Glory to God and on the Earth Good-will !”’ 
Now with the eager Shepherds let us run 

Across the starlit plains, ’mid shadows dim, 

To that poor shelter where the Mother Maid 

Ere break of day her first-born glorious Son 
Within a narrow crib adoring laid, 

Because His people found no rest for Him. 

O mighty Love, that we requite so ill, 

How often wilt Thou deign to seek Thine own, 
Who give Thee yon bare manger for Thy throne ! 




















ADESTE FIDELES. 


Come all ye Faithful !—let us watch a space: 
Mary -and Joseph will for us make room, 
That we may look on Him Whose radiant face, 
Like some fair flower in all its lovely bloom, 
With light and glory fills this lowly place : 
Lo! we have travelled from a country far, 
Through years of failure, deserts sad and wild, 
And, even as of old came Eastern Kings, 
With costly treasures, led here by Thy Star, 
We, too, would bring Thee our poor offerings, 
O Word Incarnate! Bethlehem’s Holy Child. 
Accept our gifts and us of Thy great grace— 


Myrrh of our Sorrows, Frankincense for Faith, 
And Gold for Love that is more strong than 
Death ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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AND A LADY. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


HREE days later the Notification appeared. John Church sat tensely through 
the morning, unconsciously preparing himself for emergencies—deputations, 
petitions, mobs. None of these occurred. ‘The day wore itself out in the 

usua! routine, and in the evening His Honour was somewhat surprised to meet at 
dinner a member of the Viceroy’s Council who was not aware that anything had 
been done. He turned with some eagerness next morning to the fourth page of his 
newspaper, and found its leading article illuminating the subject of an archeological 
discovery in Orissa, made some nine months previously. The Lieutenant-Governor 
was an energetic person, and did not understand the temper of Bengal. He had 
published a Notification subversive of the educational policy of the Government for 
sixty years, and he expected this proceeding to excite immediate attention. He gave 
it an importance almost equal to that of the Derby Sweepstakes. ‘This, however, 
was in some degree excusable, considering the short time he had spent in Calcutta 
and the persevering neglect he had shown in observing the tone of society. 

Even the telegram to the sympathetic Member of Parliament failed of immediate 
transmission. Mohendra Lal Chuckerbutty wrote it out with emotion; then he 
paused, remembering that the cost of telegrams paid for by enthusiastic private 
persons was not easily recoverable from committees. Mohendra was a solid man, 
but there were funds for this purpose. He decided that he was not justified in 
speeding the nation’s cry for succour at his own expense; so he submitted the 
telegram to the committee, which met at the end of the week. The committee 
asked Mohendra to cut it down and let them see it again. In the end it arrived 
at Westminster almost as soon as the mail. Mohendra, besides, had his hands and 
his paper full, at the moment, with an impassioned attack upon an impulsive judge 
of the High Court who had shot a bullock with its back broken. As to the Word 
of Truth, Tarachand Mookerjee was celebrating his daughter’s wedding, at the time 
the Notification was published, with tom-toms and sweetmeats and a very expensive 
nautch, and for three days the paper did not appear at all. 

The week lengthened out, and the Lieutenant-Governor’s anxiety grew palpably 
less. His confidence had returned to such a degree that when the officers of the 
Education Department absented themselves in a body from the first of his succeeding 
entertainments he was seriously disturbed. “It’s childish,” he said to Judith. “ By 
my arrangement no: a professor among them will lose a pice either in pay or 
pension. If the people are anxious enough for higher education to pay twice as 
much for it as they do now these fellows will go on with their lectures. If not, 
we'll turn them into inspectors, or superintendents of the technical schools.” 
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“Calcutta flowered into coloured cartoons.” 


“ T can understand a certain soreness on the subject of their dignity,” his wife 
suggested. 

Church frowned impatiently. ‘ People might think less of their dignity in this 
country and more of their duty, with advantage,” he said, and she understood that 
the discussion was closed. 

The delay irritated Ancram, who was a man of action. He told other people 
that he feared it was only the ominous lull before the storm, and assured himself 
that no man could hurry Bengal. Nevertheless, the terms in which he advised 
Mohendra Lal Chuckerbutty, who came to see him every Sunday afternoon, were 
successful to the point of making that Aryan drive rather faster on his way back 
to the Bengal Free Press office. At the end of a fortnight Mr. Ancram was able to 
point to the verification of his prophecy: it had been the lull before the storm, 
which developed, two days later, in the columns of the native press, into a tornado. 

“T tell you,” said he, “you might as well petition Sri Krishna as the Viceroy,” 
when Mohendra Lal Chuckerbutty reverted to this method of obtaining redress. 
Mohendra, who was a Hindoo of orthodoxy, may well have found this flippant, but 
he only smiled, and assented, and went away and signed the petition. He yielded 
to the natural necessity of the pathetic temperament of his countrymen—even when 
they were university graduates and political agitators—to implore before they did 
anything else. An appeal was distilled and forwarded. The Viceroy promptly 
indicated the nature of his opinions by refusing to receive this document unless it 
reached him through the proper channel—which was the Bengal Government. 
The prayer of humility then became a shriek of defiance, a transition accomplished 
with remarkable rapidity in Bengal. In one night Calcutta flowered mysteriously 
into coloured cartoons, depicting the Lieutenant-Governor in the prisoner’s dock, 
charged by the Secretary of State, on the bench, with the theft of bags of gold 
marked “College Grants”; while the Director of Education, weeping bitterly, gave 
evidence against him. The Lieutenant-Governor was represented in a green frock- 
coat and the Secretary of State in a coronet, which made society laugh, and started a 
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wave of interest in the College Grants Notification. John Church saw it in people’s 
faces at his garden parties, and it added to the discomfort with which he read 
advertisements of various mass meetings, in protest, to be held throughout the 
province, and noticed among the speakers invariably the unaccustomed names of 
the Rev. Professor Porter of the Exeter Hall Institute, the Rev. Dr. MacInnes of 
the Caledonian Mission, and Father Ambrose, who ruled St. Dominic’s College, and 
who certainly insisted, as part of Azs curriculum, upon the lives of the Saints. 

The afternoon of the first mass meeting in Calcutta closed into the evening of 
the last ball of the season at Government House. A petty royalty from Southern 
Europe, doing the grand tour, had trailed his clouds of glory rather indolently late 
into Calcutta ; and, as society anxiously emphasized, there was practically only a single 
date available before Lent for a dance in his honour. When it was understood that 
Their Excellencies would avail themselves of this somewhat contracted opportunity, 
society beamed upon itself, and said it knew they would—they were the essence of 
hospitality. 

There are three square miles of the green Maidan, round which Calcutta sits in 
a stucco semicircle, and past which her brown river runs to the sea. Fifteen thousand 
people, therefore, gathered in one corner of it, made a somewhat unusually large 
patch of white upon the grass, but were not otherwise impressive, and in no wise 
threatening. Society, which had forgotten about the mass meeting, put up its eye- 
glass, driving on the Red Road, and said that there was evidently something “ going 
on”—probably a football team of Tommies from the Fort playing the town. Only 
two or three elderly officials, taking the evening freshness in solitary walks, looked 
with anxious irritation at the densely-packed mass ; and Judith Church, driving home 
through the smoky yellow twilight, understood the meaning of the cheers the south 
wind softened and scattered abroad. They brought her a stricture of the heart with 
the thought of John Church’s devotion to these people. Ingrates, she named them 
to herself, with compressed lips—ingrates, traitors, hounds! Her eyes filled with 
the impotent tears of a woman’s pitiful indignation; her heart throbbed with a 
pang of new recognition of her husband’s worth, and of tenderness for it, and of 
unrecognised pain beneath that even this could not constitute him her hero and 
master. She asked herself bitterly—I fear her politics were not progressive —what 
the people in England meant by encouraging open and ignorant sedition in India, 
and whole passages came eloquently into her mind of the speech she would make 
in Parliament if she were but a man and a member. They brought her some 
comfort, but she dismissed them presently to reflect seriously whether something 
might not be done. She looked courageously at the possibility of imprisoning the 
Rev. Dr. MacInnes. Then she too thought of the ball, and subsided upon the 
determination of consulting Lewis Ancram, at the ball, upon this point. She drew 
a distinct ethical satisfaction from her intention. It seemed in the nature of a 
justification for the quickly pulsating pleasure with which she looked forward to 
the evening. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


GENTLEMEN native to Bengal are not usually invited to balls at Government House. 
It is unnecessary to speak of the ladies: they are non-existent to the social eye, 
even if it belongs to a Viceroy. The reason is popularly supposed to be the inability 
of gentlemen native to Bengal to understand the waltz, except by Aryan analysis. 
It is thought well to circumscribe their opportunities of explaining it thus, and they 
are asked instead to evening parties which offer nothing more stimulating to the 
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“A much larger lady .. . was waiting .. . until he should be pleased to get off her train.’ 


imagination than conversation and champagne—of neither of which they partake. 
On this occasion, however, at the entreaty of the visiting royalty, the rule was 
relaxed to admit perhaps fifty; and when Lewis Ancram arrived—rather late—the 
first personality he recognised as in any way significant was that of Mohendra Lal 
Chuckerbutty, who leaned against a pillar, with his hands clasped behind him, raptly 
contemplating a polka. Mohendra, too, had an appreciation of personalities, and 
of his respectful duty to them. He bore down in Ancram’s direction unswervingly 
through the throng, his eye humid with happiness, his hand held out in an impulse 
of affection. When he thought he had arrived at the Chief Secretary’s elbow he 
looked about him in some astonishment. A couple of subalterns in red jackets 
disputed with mock violence over the dance-card of a little girl in white, and a 
much larger lady was waiting with imposing patience until he should be pleased to 
get off her train. At the same moment an extremely correct black back glanced 
through the palms into the verandah. 

The verandah was very broad and high, and softly lighted in a way that made 
vague glooms visible and yet gave a gentle radiance to the sweep of pale-tinted 
drapery that here and there suggested a lady sunk in the depths of a roomy arm- 
chair, playing with her fan and talking in undertones. It was a place of delicious 
mystery, in spite of the strains of the orchestra that throbbed out from the ball-room, 
in spite of the secluded fans opening and closing in some commonplace of Calcutta 
flirtation. The mystery came in from without, where the stars crowded down thick 
and luminous behind the palms, and a grey mist hung low in the garden beneath, 
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turning it into a fantasy of shadowed forms and filmy backgrounds and new signifi- 
cances. Out there, in the wide spaces beyond the tall verandah pillars, the spirit 
of the spring was abroad—the troubled, throbbing, solicitous Indian spring, perfumed 
and tender. The air was warm and sweet and clinging; it made life a pathetic, 
enjoyable necessity, and love a luxury of much refinement. 

Ancram folded his arms and stood in the doorway and permitted himself to feel 
these things. If he was not actually looking for Judith Church, it was because he 
was always, so to speak, anticipating her; in a state of readiness to receive the 
impression of her face, the music of her voice. Mrs. Church was the reason of the 
occasion, the reason of every occasion, in so far as it concerned him. She seemed 
simply the corollary of his perception of the exquisite night when he discovered her 
presently, on one of the more conspicuous sofas, talking to Sir Peter Bloomsbury. 
She was waiting for him to find her, with a little flickering smile that came in the 
pauses between Sir Peter’s remarks ; and when Ancram approached he noticed, with 
as keen a pleasure as he was capable of feeling, that her replies to this dignitary 
were made somewhat at random. 

Their conversation changed when Sir Peter went away only to take its note of 
intimacy and its privilege of pauses. They continued to speak of trivial matters, 
and to talk in tones and in things they left unsaid. His eyes probed the soft depths 
of hers to ascertain whether the roses were doing well this year at Belvedere, and 
there was a conscious happiness in the words with which she told him that they 
were quite beyond her expectations not wholly explicable even by so idyllic a fact. 
The content of their neighbourhood surreunded them like an atmosphere, beyond 
which people moved about irrationally and a string band played unmeaning selections 
much too loud. She was lovelier than he had ever seen her, more his possession 
than he had ever felt her—the incarnation, as she bent her graceful head towards 
him, of the eloquent tropical night and the dreaming tropical spring. He told 
himself afterwards that he felt at this moment an actual pang of longing, and rejoiced 
that he could still experience an undergraduate’s sensation after so many years of 
pleasures that were but aridly intellectual at their best. Certainly, as he sat there 
in his irreproachable clothes and attitude, he knew that his blood was beating warm 
to his finger-tips with a delicious impulse to force the sweet secret of the situation 
between them. The south wind suggested to him, through the scent of breaking 
buds, that prudence was entirely a relative thing, and not even relative to a night like 
this and a woman like that. As he looked at a tendril of her hair, blown against 
the warm whiteness of her neck, it occurred to the Honourable Mr. Ancram that he 
might go a little further. He felt divinely rash; but his intention was to go only 
a little further. Hitherto he had gone no distance at all. 

The south wind drove them along together. Judith felt it on her neck and arms, 
and in little, cool, soft touches about her face. She did not pause to question the 
happiness it brought her: there were other times for pauses and questions; her eyes 
were ringed with them, under the powder. She abandoned herself to her woman’s 
divine sense of ministry ; and the man she loved observed that she did it with a 
certain inimitable poise, born of her confidence in him, which was as new as it 
was entrancing. 

People began to flock downstairs to supper in the wake of the Viceroy and the 
visiting royalty ; the verandah emptied itself. Presently they became aware that 
they were alone. 

“You have dropped your fan,” Ancram said, and picked it up. He looked at 
its device for a moment, and then restored it. Judith’s hands were lying in her 
lap, and he slipped the fan into one of them, letting his own rest for a perceptible 
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‘There ensued a tumultuous silence. 


instant in the warm palm of the other. There ensued a tumultuous silence. He 
had only underscored a glance of hers ; yet it seemed that he had created something— 
something as formidable as lovely, as embarrassing as divine. As he gently withdrew 
his hand she lifted her eyes to his with mute entreaty, and he saw that they were full 
of tears. He told himself afterwards that he had been profoundly moved ; but this 
did not interfere with his realisation that it was an exquisite moment. 

Ancram regarded her gravely, with a smile of much consideration. He gave her 
a moment of time, and then, as she did not look up again, he leaned forward, and 
said, quite naturally and evenly, as if the proposition were entirely legitimate: “The 
relation between us is too tacit. Tell me that you love me, dear.” 

For an instant he repented, since it seemed that she would be carried along on 
the sweet tide of his words to the brink of an indiscretion. Once more she looked 
up, softly seeking his eyes ; and in hers he saw so lovely a light of self-surrender that 
he involuntarily thanked Heaven that there was no one else to recognise it. In 
her face was nothing but the thought of him ; and, seeing this, he had a swift desire 
to take her in his arms and experience at its fullest and sweetest the sense that she 
and her little empire were gladly lost there. In the pause of her mute confession 
he felt the strongest exultation he had known. Her glance reached him like a cry 
from an unexplored country ; the revelation of her love filled him with the knowledge 
that she was infinitely more adorable and more desirable than he had thought her. 
From that moment she realised to him a supreme good, and he never afterwards 
thought of his other ambitions without a smile of contempt which was almost 
genuine. But she said nothing: she seemed removed from any necessity of speech, 
lifted up on a wave of absolute joy, and isolated from all that lay either behind or 
before. He controlled his impstience for words from her—for he was very sure of 
one thing: that when they came they would be kind—and chose his own with taste. 

“Don’t you think that it would be better if we had the courage and the candour 
to accept things as they are? Don’t you think we would be stronger for all that 
we must face if we acknowledged—only to each other—the pain and the sweetness 
of it?” 
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“T have never been blind,” she said softly. 

“ All I ask is that you will not even pretend to be. Is that too much?” 

“ How can it be a question of that?” Her voice trembled a little. ‘Then she 
hurried illogically on: ‘But there can be no change—there must be no change. 
These are things I hoped you would never say.” 

“ The alternative is too wretched : to go on living a lie—and a stupid, unnecessary 
lie. Why, in Heaven’s name, should there be the figment of hypocrisy between us ? 
I know that I must be content with very little, but I am afraid there is no way of 
telling you how much I want that little.” 

She had grown very pale, and she put up her hand and smoothed her hair with 
a helpless, mechanical gesture. 

“No, no,” she said—“ stop. Let us make an end of it quickly. I was very 
well content to go on with the lie. I think I should always have been content. 
But now there is no lie: there is nothing to stand upon any longer. You must 
get leave, or something, and go away—or I will. I am not-—really—very well.” 

She looked at him miserably, with twitching lips, and he laid a soothing hand— 
there was still no one to see—upon her arm. 

“Judith, don’t talk of impossibilities. How could we two live in one world— 
and apart! Those are the heroics of a dear little schoolgirl. You and I are older, 
and braver.” 

She put his hand away with a touch that was a caress, but only said irrelevantly, 
“ And Rhoda Daye might have loved you honestly!” 

“Ah, that threadbare old story!” He felt as if she had struck him, and the 
feeling impelled him to ask her why she thought he deserved punishment. “Not 
that it hurts,” Mr. Ancram added, almost resentfully. 

She gave him a look of vague surprise, and then lapsed, refusing to make the 
effort to understand, into the troubled depths of her own thought. 

“Be a little kind, Judith. I only want a word.” 

The south wind brought them a sound out of the darkness—the high, faint, 
long-drawn sound of a cheer from the Maidan. She lifted her head and listened 
intently, with apprehensive eyes. Then she rose unsteadily from her seat, and, as 
he gave her his arm in silence, she stood for a moment gathering up her strength, 
and waiting, it seemed, for the sound to come again. Nothing reached them but 
the wilder, nearer wail of the jackals in the streets. 

“TI must go home,” she said, in a voice that was quite steady: “I must find my 
husband and go home.” 

He would have held her back, but she walked resolutely, if somewhat purpose- 
lessly, round the long curve of the verandah, and stood still, looking at the light that 
streamed out of the ball-room and glistened on the leaves of a range of palms and 
crotons in pots that made a seclusion there. 

“Then,” said Ancram, “I am to go on with the forlorn comfort of a guess. I 
ought to be thankful, I suppose, that you can’t take that from me. Perhaps you 
would,” he added bitterly, “if you could know how precious it is.” 

His words seemed to fix her in a half-formed resolve. Her hand slipped out 
of his arm, and she took a step away from him toward the crotons. Against their 
dark green leaves he saw, with some alarm, how white her face was. 

“Listen,” she said: “I think you do not realise it, but I know you are hard and 
cruel. You ask me if I am not to you what I ought to be to my husband, who 
is a good man, and who loves me, and trusts you. And, what is worse, this has 
come up between us at a time when he is threatened and troubled: on the very 
night when I meant-——when I meant ”—she stopped to conquer the sob in her throat— 
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“to have asked you to think of something that might be done to help him. Well, 
but you ask me if I have come to love you, and perhaps in a way you have a 
right to know ; and the truth is better, as you say. And I answer you that I have. 
I answer you yes, it is true, and I know it will always be true. But from to-night 
you will remember that every time I look into your face and touch your hand I hurt 
my own honour and my husband’s, and—and you will not let me see you often.” 

As Ancram opened his lips to speak, the cheer from the Maidan smote the air 
again, and this time it seemed nearer. Judith took his arm nervously. 

“What can they be doing out there?” she exclaimed. ‘“ Let us go—I must find 
my husband—let us go!” 4 

They crossed the threshold into the ball-room, where John Church joined them 
almost immediately, his black brows lightened by an unusually cheerful expression. 

“T’ve been having a long talk with His Excellency,” he said to them jointly. 
* An uncommonly capable fellow, Scansleigh. He tells me he has written a strong 
private letter to the Secretary of State about this Notification of mine. That’s bound 
to have weight, you know, in case they make an attempt to get hold of Parliament 
at home.” 

As Mrs. Church and Mr. Lewis Ancram left the verandah a chair was suddenly 
pushed back behind the crotons. Miss Rhoda Daye had been sitting in the chair, 
alone too, with the south wind and the stars. She had no warning of what she was 
about to overhear—no sound had reached her, either of their talk or their approach 
—and in a somewhat agitated colloquy with herself she decided that nothing could 
be so terrible as her personal interruption of what Mrs. Church was saying. That 
lady’s words, though low and rapid, were very distinct, and Rhoda heard them out 
involuntarily, with a strong disposition to applaud her and to love her. Then she 
turned a key upon her emotions and Judith Church’s secret, and slipped quietly out 
to look for her mother, who asked her, between her acceptance of an ice from the 
Home Secretary and a fetit four from the General Commanding the Division, why 
on earth she looked so depressed. 

Ancram, turning away from the Churches, almost ran into the arms of Mohendra 
Lal Chuckerbutty, with whom he shook hands. His manner expressed, combined 
with all the good will in the world, a slight embarrassment that he could not 
remember Mohendra’s name, which is so often to be noticed when European 
officials have occasion to greet natives of distinction—natives of distinction are so 
very numerous and so very similar. 

“TI hope you are well!” beamed the editor of the Bengal Free Press. “It is a 
very select party.” Then Mohendra dropped his voice confidentially: “ We have 
sent to England, by to-day’s mail, every word of the isspeech of Dr. MacInnes ——” 

“Damn you!” Ancram said, with a respectful, considering air: ‘what do I know 
about the speech of Dr. MacInnes! /ehannumko jao!” * 

Mohendra laughed in happy acquiescence as the Chief Secretary bowed and 
left him. “ Certainlie! certainlie!” he said ; “it is a very select party!” 

The evening had one more incident. Mr. and Mrs. Church made their retreat 
early: Judith’s face offered an excuse of fatigue which was better than her words. 
Their carriage turned out of Circular Road with a thickening crowd of natives 
talking noisily and walking in the same direction. They caught up with a glare 
and the smell and smoke of burning pitch. Judith said uneasily that there seemed 
to be a bonfire in the middle of the road. They drew a little nearer, and the crowd 
massed around them before and behind, on the bridge leading to Belvedere out of 
the city. Then John Church perceived that the light streamed from’ a_ burning 


* “Go to nethermost Hades !” 
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‘**What do | know about the speech of Dr. Macinnes?” 


figure which flamed and danced grotesquely, wired to a pole attached to a bullock 
cart and pulled along by coolies. The absorbed crowd that walked behind, watching 
and enjoying like excited children at a show, chattered defective English, and the 
light from the burning thing on the pole streamed upon faces already to some 
extent illumined by the higher culture of the University Colleges. But it was not 
until they recognised his carriage and outriders, and tried to hurry and to scatter 
on the narrow bridge, that the Acting Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal fully realised 
that he had been for some distance swelling a procession which was entertaining 
itself with much gusto at the expense of his own effigy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WHEN it became obvious that the College Grants Notification held fateful possi- 
bilities for John Church personally, and for his wife incidentally, it rapidly developed 
into a topic. Ladies, in the course of midday visits in each other’s cool drawing- 
rooms, repeated things their husbands had let fall at dinner the night before, and said 
they were awfully sorry for Mrs. Church; it must be too trying for her, poor thing. 
If it were only on Aer account, some of them thought, the Lieutenant-Governor—the 
“L.G.,” they called him—ought to let things go on as they always had. What 
difference did it make anyway! At the clubs the matter superseded, for the moment, 
the case of an army chaplain accused of improper conduct at Singapore, and bets 
were freely laid on the issue—three to one that Church would be “smashed.” If 
this attitude seemed less sympathetic than that of the ladies, it betokened at least 
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no hostility. On the contrary, no small degree of appreciation was current for His 
Honour. He would not have heard the matter discussed often from his own point 
of view, but that was because his own point of view was very much his own property. 
He might have heard himself commended from a good many others, however, and 
especially on the ground of his pluck. Men said between their cigars that very few 
fellows would care to put their hands to such a piece of zudbdberdusti* at this end of 
the century, however much it was wanted. Personally they hoped the beggar would 
get it through, and with equal solicitude they proceeded to bet that he wouldn’t. 
Among the sentiments the beggar evoked, perhaps the liveliest was one of gratitude 
for so undeniable a sensation so near the end of the cold weather, when sensations 
were apt to take flight, with other agreeable things, to the hill stations. 

The storm reached a point when the Bishop felt compelled to put forth an 
allaying hand from the pulpit of the Cathedral. As the head of the Indian Establish- 
ment the Bishop felt himself allied in no common way with the governing power, and 
His Lordship was known to hold strong views on the propriety with which lawn 
sleeves might wave above questions of public importance. Besides, neither Dr. 
MacInnes nor Professor Porter were lecturing on the binomial theorem under 
Established guidance, while as to Father Ambrose, he positively invited criticism, 
with his lives of the Saints. When, therefore, the Cathedral congregation heard 
his Lordship begin his sermon with the sonorous announcement from Ecclesiastes, 


< 


sorrow. He—that increaseth—knowledge—increaseth—sorrow,” 


“ For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 


it listened, with awakened interest, for a snub to Dr. MacInnes and Professor Porter, 
and for a rebuke, full of dignity and austerity, to Father Ambrose ; both of which 
were duly administered. His Lordship’s views, supported by the original Preacher, 
were doubtless more valuable in his sermon than they would be here, but it is due 
to him to say that they formed the happiest combination of fealty and doctrine. 
The Honourable Mr. Ancram said to Sir William Scott on the Cathedral steps 
after the service—it was like the exit of a London theatre, with people waiting for 
their carriages—that while his Lordship’s reference was very proper and could hardly 
fail to be of use, public matters looked serious when they came to be discussed in 
the pulpit. To which Sir William gave a deprecating agreement. 

Returning to his somewhat oppressively lonely quarters, Ancram felt the need 
of further conversation. ‘The Bishop had stirred him to vigorous dissent, which his 
Lordship’s advantage of situation made peculiarly irritating to so skilled an observer 
of weak points. He bethought himself that he might write to Philip Doyle. He 
remembered that Doyle had not answered the letter in which he had written of his 
changed domestic future, frankly asking for congratulation rather than for condolence ; 
but without resentment, for why should a man trouble himself under Florentine skies 
with unnecessary Calcutta correspondents? He consulted only his own pleasure in 
writing again: Doyle was so readily appreciative, he would see the humour in the 
development of affairs with His Honour. It was almost a week since Mr. Ancram 
had observed at the ball, with acute annoyance, what an unreasonable effect the 
matter was having upon Judith Church, and he was again himself able to see the 
humour of it. He finally wrote with much facility a graphically descriptive letter, in 
which the Bishop came in as a mere picturesque detail at the end. He seemed to 
pick his way, as he turned the pages, out of an embarrassing moral quagmire ; he 
was so obviously high and dry when he could fix the whole thing in a caricature 
of effective paragraphs. He wrote :— 


* “* High-handed proceeding.” 
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“] don't mind telling you privately that I have no respect whatever for the scheme, 
and very little for the author of it. He reminds one of nothing so much as an elderly hen 
sitting, with the obstinacy of her kind, on eggs out of which it is easy to see no addled 
reform will ever step to crow. He is as blind as a bat to his own deficiencies. I doubt 
whether even his downfall will convince him that his proper sphere of usefulness in life was 
that of a Radical cobbler. He has a noble preference for the ideal of an impeccable 
Indian administrator, which he goes about contemplating, while his beard grows with the 
tale of his blunders. The end, however, cannot be far off. Bengal is howling for his retire- 
ment ; and, notwithstanding a fulsome habit he has recently developed of hanging upon 
my neck for sympathy, I own to you that, if circumstances permitted, I would howl too.” 


Ancram’s first letter had miscarried, a peon in the service of the Sirkar having 
abstracted the stamps; and Philip Doyle, when he received the second, was for the 
moment overwhelmed with inferences from his correspondent’s silence regarding the 
marriage, which snould have been imminent when he wrote. Doyle glanced rapidly 
through another Calcutta letter that arrived with Ancram’s for possible news; but 
the brief sensation of Miss Daye’s broken engagement had expired long before it 
was written, and it contained no reference to the affair. The theory of a postponement 
suggested itself irresistibly ; and he spent an absorbed and motionless twenty minutes, 
sitting on the edge of his bed, while his pipe went out in his hand, looking fixedly 
at the floor of his room in the hotel, and engaged in constructing the tissue of 
circumstances which would make such a thing likely. If he did not grow consciously 
lighter-hearted with this occupation, at least he turned, at the end of it, to re-peruse 
his letters, as if they had brought him good news. He read them both carefully 
again, and opened the newspaper that came with the second. It was a copy of 
the Bengal Free Press, and his friend of the High Court had called his special 
attention to its leading article, as the most caustic and effective attack upon the 
College Grants Notification which had yet appeared. Mr. Justice Shears wrote :— 


“As you will see, there is abundant intrinsic evidence that no native wrote it. My own 
idea, which I share with a good many people, is that it came from the pen of the Director 
of Education, which is as facile as it would very naturally be hostile. Let me know what 
you think, Ancram is non-committal, but he talks of Government’s prosecuting the paper, 
which looks as if the article had already done harm.” 


Doyle went through the editorial with interest that increased as his eye travelled 
down the column. He smiled as he read; it was certainly a telling and a forcible 
presentation of the case against His Honour’s policy, adorned with gibes that were 
more damaging than its argument. Suddenly he stopped, with a puzzled look, and 
read the last part of a sentence once again :— 


“But he has a noble preference for the ideal of an impeccable Indian administrator, which 
he goes about contemplating, while his beard grows with the tale of his blunders.” 


The light of a sudden revelation twinkled in Doyle’s eyes—a revelation which 
showed the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government led on by vanity to forget- 
fulness. He reopened Ancram’s letter, and convinced himself that the words were 
precisely those he had read there. For further assurance, he glanced at the dates 
of the letter and the newspaper: the one had been written two days before the 
other had been printed. Presently he put them down, and instinctively rubbed his 
thumb and the ends of his fingers together with the light, rapid movement with which 
people assure themselves that they have touched nothing soiling. He permitted 
himself no characterisation of the incident—lofty denunciation was not part of 
Doyle’s habit of mind—beyond what might have been expressed in the somewhat 
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‘“‘And I,” he said, -. ‘lived ninc months in the same house with that skunk.” 


disgusted smile with which he re-lighted his pipe. It was like him that his principal 
reflection had a personal tinge, and that it was forcible enough to find words. “ And 
I,” he said, with a twinkle at his own expense, “lived nine months in the same 
house with that skunk!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Every day at ten o’clock the south wind came hotter and stronger up from the 
sea. ‘The sissoo trees on the Maidan trembled into delicate flower, and their faint, 
fresh fragrance stood like a spell about them. The teak pushed out its awkward rags, 
tawdry and foolish, but divinely green ; and here and there a tamarind by the roadside 
lifted its gracious head, like a dream-tree in a billow of misty leaf. The days grew 
long and lovely; the coolies going home at sunset across the burnt grass of the 
Maidan joined hands and sang, with marigolds round their necks. The white-faced 
aliens of Calcutta walked there too, but silently, for “exercise.” The crows grew 
noisier than ever, for it was young crow time ; the fever-bird came and told people 
to put up their punkahs. The Viceroy and all that were officially his departed to 
Simla, and great houses in Chowringhee were to let. It was announced rather earlier 
than usual that His Honovr the Lieutenant-Governor would go “on tour,” which 
had no reference to Southern Europe, but meant inspection duty in remote parts 
of the province. Mrs. Church would accompany the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
local papers, in making this known, said it was hoped that the change of air would 
completely restore “one of Calcutta’s most brilliant and popular hostesses,” whose 
health for the past fortnight had been regrettably unsatisfactory. 

The Dayes went to Darjiling, and Dr. MacInnes to England. Dr. MacInnes’ 
expenses to England, and those of Shib Chunder Bhose, who accompanied him, 
were met out of a fund which had swelled astonishingly considering that it was fed 
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by Bengali sentiment—the fund established to defeat the College Grants Notification. 
Dr. MacInnes went home, as one of the noble band of Indian missionaries, to speak 
to the people of England, and to explain to them how curiously the administrative 
mind in India became perverted in its conceptions of the mother country’s duty to the 
heathen masses who look to her for light and guidance. Dr. MacInnes was prepared 
to say that the cause of Christian missions in India had been put back fifty years 
by the ill-judged act, so fearful in its ultimate consequences, of the [ieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Since that high official could not be brought to consider his 
responsibility to his Maker, he should be brought to consider his responsibility to 
the people of England. Dr. MacInnes doubtless did not intend to imply that 
the latter tribunal was the higher of the two, but he certainly produced the impression 
that it was the more effective. 

Shib Chunder Bhose, in fluent and deferential language, heightened this impres- 
sion, which did no harm to the cause. Shib Chunder Bhose had been found 
willing, in consideration of a second-class passage, to accompany Dr. MacInnes in 
the character of a University graduate who was also a Christian convert. Shib 
Chunder’s father had married a Mohamedan woman, and so lost his caste, where- 
after he embraced Christianity because Father Ambrose’s predecessor had given him 
four annas every time he came to catechism. Shib Chunder inherited the paternal 
religion, with contumely added on the score of his mother, and, since he could 
make no other pretension, figured in the College register as Christian. A young 
man anxious to keep pace with the times, he had been a Buddhist since, and 
afterwards professed his faith in the tenets of Theosophy; but whenever he fell ill 
or lost money he returned irresistibly to the procedure of his youth, and offered 
rice and marigolds to the Virgin Mary. Dr. MacInnes therefore certainly had 
the facts on his side when he affectionately referred to his young friend as living 
testimony to the work of educational missions in India, living proof of the falsity 
of the charge that the majority of mission colleges were mere secular institutions. 
As his young friend wore a frock-coat and a humble smile, and was able on occasion 
to weep like anything, the effect in the provinces was tremendous. 

Dr. MacInnes gave himself to the work with a zeal which entirely merited the 
commendation he received from his conscience. Sometimes he lectured twice a 
day. He was always freely accessible to interviewers from the religious press. He 
refrained, in talking to these gentlemen, from all personal malediction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor—it was the sin he had to do with, not the distinguished sinner—and thereby 
gained a widespread reputation for unprejudiced views. Portraits of the reverend 
crusader and Shib Chunder Bhose appeared on the posters which announced Dr. 
MacInnes’ subject in large letters—‘‘ Missions AND MAMMON. SHALL A LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR Ros Gop?”—and in all the illustrated papers. ‘The matter arrived regularly 
with the joint at Hammersmith Sunday dinner-tables. Finally the Zimes gave it 
almost a parochial importance, and solemnly, in two columns, with due respect for 
constituted authority, came to no conclusion at all from every point of view. 

The inevitable question was early asked in Parliament, and the Under-Secretary 
of State said he would “inquire.” Further questions were asked on different 
and increasingly urgent grounds, with the object of reminding and hastening the 
Secretary of State. A popular Nonconformist preacher told two thousand people 
in Exeter Hall that they and he could no longer conscientiously vote to keep a 
Government in office that would hesitate to demand the instant resignation of an 
official who had brought such shame upon the name of England. Shortly afterwards 
one hon. member made a departure in his attack upon Mr. John Church, which 
completely held the attention of the House while it lasted. The effect was unusual, 
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“It was a very private and friendly note, and it ran” ;— 


to be achieved by this particular hon. member, and he did it by reading aloud 
the whole of an extremely graphic and able article criticising His Honour’s policy 
from the Bengal Free Press. 

“JT put it to hon. members,’ 


> 


said he, weightily, in conclusion, “ whether any 
one of us, in our boasted superiority of intellect, has the right to say that people 
who can thus express themselves do not know what they want!” . 

That evening, before he went to bed, Lord Strathell, Secretary of State for 
India, in Eaton Square, London, wrote a note to Lord Scansleigh, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in Viceregal Lodge, Simla. The note was written on 
Lady Strathell’s letter-paper, which was delicately scented and bore a monogram and 
coronet. It was a very private and friendly note, and it ran :— 

“DEAR SCANSLEIGH,— 

“JT needn’t tell you how much I regret the necessity of my accompanying official 
letter asking you to arrange Church’s retirement. I can quite understand that it will be 
most distasteful to you, as I know you have a high opinion of him, both personally and 
as an administrator. But the Missionary Societies, etc., have got us into the tightest 
possible place over his educational policy. Already several Nonconformist altars—if there 
are such things —are crying out for the libation of our blood. Somebody must be offered up. 
I had a Commission suggested, and it was received with rage and scorn. Nothing will do 
but Church’s removal from his present office—and the sooner the better. I suppose we 
must find something else for him. 

“ Again assuring you of my personal regret, 

“Believe me, 
“Dear Scansleigh, 
“Yours cordially, 
** STRATHELL 

“P.S._—Thus Party doth make Pilates of us all.” 

SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


(To be continued.) 
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T was, as far as I can ascertain, in September of the year 1811, that a post- 
chaise drew up before the door of Aswarby Hall, in the heart of Lincoln- 
shire. The little boy, who was the only passenger in it, and who jumped 

out as soon as the chaise had stopped, looked about him with the keenest 
curiosity during the short interval that elapsed between the ringing of the bell and 
the opening of the hall door. He saw a tall, square, red-brick house, built in the 
reign of Anne; a stone-pillared porch had been added in the purer classical style of 
1790; the windows of the house were many, tall, and narrow, with small panes and 
thick white woodwork. A pediment, pierced with a round window, crowned the 
front. There were wings to right and left, connected by curious glazed galleries, 
supported by colonnades, with the central block. ‘These wings plainly contained the 
stables and offices of the house. Each was surmounted by an ornamental cupola 
with a gilded vane. An evening light shone on the building, making the window- 
panes glow like so many fires. Away from the Hall in front stretched a flat park 
studded with oaks and fringed with firs, which stood out against the sky. The 
clock in the church tower, buried in trees on the edge of the park—only its golden 
weathercock catching the light—was striking six, and the sound came gently beating 
down the wind. It was altogether a pleasant impression, though tinged with the 
sort of melancholy appropriate to an evening in early autumn, that was conveyed 
to the mind of the boy who was standing in the porch waiting for the door to 
open to him. 

He had just come from Warwickshire, and was an orphan of some six months’ 
standing: now, owing to the generous and unexpected offer of his elderly cousin 
Mr. Abney, he had come to live at Aswarby. The offer was unexpected, because 
all who knew anything of Mr. Abney looked upon him as‘ a somewhat austere 
recluse, into whose steady-going household the advent of a small boy would import 
a new and, it seemed, incongruous element. The truth is that very little was 
known of Mr. Abney’s pursuits or temper. The Professor of Greek at Cambridge 
had been known to say that no one knew more of the religious beliefs of the later 
pagans than did the owner of Aswarby. Certainly the library at the Hall contained 
all the available literature of the Mysteries, the Orphic poems, the worship of Mithras, 
and the Neo-Platonists. In the marble-paved hall stood a fine group of Mithras 
slaying a Bull, which had been imported from the Levant at great expense by the 
owner. He had contributed a description of it to the Gentleman’s Magazine; and 
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he had written a remarkable series of articles in the Critical Museum on the 
superstitions of the Romans of the Lower Empire. He was looked upon, in fine, 
as a man wrapped up in his books, and it was a matter of great surprise among 
his neighbours that he should ever have heard of his orphan cousin Stephen Elliott, 
much more that he should have volunteered to make him an inmate of Aswarby 
Hall. 
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Whatever may have been expected by his neighbours, it is certain that Mr. Abney, 
the tall, the thin, the austere, seemed inclined to give his young cousin a kindly 
reception. The moment the front door was opened he darted out of his study, 
rubbing his hands with delight. 

“ How are you, my boy? how are you? How old are you?” said he—“ that is, 
you are not too much tired, I hope, by your journey to eat your supper?” 

“No, thank you, sir,” said Master. Elliott ; “I am pretty well.” 

“That’s a good lad,” said Mr. Abney. ‘And how old are you, my boy?” It 
seemed a little odd that he should have asked the question twice in the first two 
minutes of their acquaintance. 

“T’m twelve years old next birthday, sir,” said Stephen. 

“ And when is your birthday, my dear boy? Eleventh of September, eh? That’s 
well—that’s very well: nearly a year hence, isn’t it? I like—ha, ha!—I like to get 
these things down in my book. Sure it’s twelve ?—certain ?” 

“Yes, quite sure, sir.” 

“Well, well: take him to Mrs. Bunch’s room, Parkes, and let him have his tea 
—supper—whatever it is.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the staid Mr. Parkes; and conducted Stephen to the lower 
regions. 

Mrs. Bunch was the most comfortable and human person whom Stephen had as 
yet met in Aswarby. She made him completely at home, and they were great 
friends after the first quarter of an hour—as indeed they continued. Mrs. Bunch had 
been born in the neighbourhood some fifty-five years before the date of Stephen’s 
arrival, and her residence at the Hall was of twenty years’ standing. Consequently, 
if any one knew the ins and outs of the house and the district, Mrs. Bunch knew 
them; and she was by no means disinclined to communicate her information. 
Certainly there were plenty of things about the Hall and the Hall gardens which 
Stephen, who was of an adventurous and inquiring turn, was anxious to have 
explained to him. ‘Who built the temple at the end of the laurel walk? Who 
was the old man whose picture hung on the staircase—sitting at a table with a 
skull under his hand?” These and many similar points were cleared up by the 
resources of Mrs. Bunch’s powerful intellect. There were others, however, of which 
the explanations furnished were less satisfactory. One November evening Stephen 
was sitting by the fire in the housekeeper’s room reflecting on his surroundings. 
“Ts Mr. Abney a good man, and will he go to heaven?” he suddenly asked, with 
the peculiar confidence which children possess in the ability of their elders to settle 
these questions—the decision of which is believed to be reserved for other tribunals. 

“Good ?—bless the child!” said Mrs. Bunch. “ Master’s as kind a soyl as 
ever I see! Didn’t I never tell you of the little boy as he took in, out of the 
street, as you may say, this seven years back? and the little girl, two years after I 
first come here ?” 

“No: do tell me all about them, Mrs. Bunch—-now this minute ! ” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bunch, “ the little girl I don’t seem to recollect so much 
about. I know Master brought her back with him from his walk one day, and 
give orders to Mrs. Ellis, as was housekeeper then, as she should be took every care 
with. And the pore child hadn’t no one belonging to her—she telled me so her own 
self: and here she lived with us a matter of three weeks it might be; and then, 
whether she were somethink of a gipsy in her blood or what not, but one morning 
she out of her bed afore any of us had opened a eye, and neither track nor yet 
trace of her have I set eyes on since. Master was wonderful put about, and had 
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all the ponds dragged: but it’s my belief she was had away by them gipsies, for 
there was singing round the house for as much as an hour the night she went, 
and Parkes he declares as he heard them a-calling in the woods all that afternoon. 
Dear, dear! an odd child she was, so silent in her ways and all; but I was 
wonderful taken up with her, so domesticated she was—surprising.” 

“ And what about the little boy?” said Stephen. 

“Ah, that pore boy!” sighed Mrs. Bunch. “He were a foreigner—Jevanny he 
called himself—and he came a-tweaking his urdy gurdy round and about the 
drive one winter day, and Master ad him in that minute, and ast all about where 
he came from, and how old he was, and how he made his way, and where was his 
relatives, and all as kind as heart could wish. But it went the same way with him. 
They’re a hunruly lot, them foreign nations, I do suppose, and he was off one fine 
morning just the same as the girl, Why he went:and what he done was our 
question for as much as a year after: for he never took his urdy gurdy, and there 
it lays on the shelf.” 

The remainder of the evening was spent by Stephen in miscellaneous cross- 
examination of Mrs. Bunch and in efforts to extract a tune from the hurdy gurdy. 

That night he had a curious dream. At the end of the passage at the top of 
the house, in which his bedroom was situated, there was an old disused bathroom. It 
was kept locked, but the upper half of the door was glazed, and, since the muslin 
curtains which used to hang there had long been gone, you could look in and see 
the lead-lined bath affixed to the wall on the right hand, with its head towards 
the window. On the night of which I am speaking, Stephen Elliott found himself, 
as he thought, looking through the glazed door. The moon was shiging through 
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the window, and he was gazing at a figure which lay in the bath. His description 
of what he saw reminds me of what I once beheld myself in the famous vaults of 
St. Michan’s Church in Dublin, which possess the horrid property of preserving 
corpses from decay for centuries. A figure inexpressibly thin and pathetic, of a 
dusty leaden colour, enveloped in a shroud-like garment, the thin lips crooked into 
a faint and dreadful smile, the hands pressed tightly over the region of the heart. 
As he looked upon it, a distant, almost inaudible moan seemed to issue from its 
lips, and the arms began to stir. The terror of the sight forced Stephen backwards, 
and he awoke to the fact that he was indeed standing on the cold boarded floor 
of the passage in the full light of the moon. With a courage which I do not 
think can be common among boys of his age he went to the door of the bathroom 
to ascertain if the figure of his dream were really there. It was not, and he went 
back to bed. Mrs. Bunch was much impressed next morning by his story, and 
went so far as to replace the muslin curtain over the glazed door of the bathroom. 
Mr. Abney, moreover, to whom he confided his experiences at breakfast, was greatly 
interested, and made notes of the matter in what he called “his book.” 

The spring equinox was approaching, as Mr. Abney frequently reminded his 
young cousin, adding that this had been always considered by the ancients to be 
a critical time for the 
young : that Stephen would 
do well to take care of 
himself, and to shut his 
bedroom window at night ; 
and that Censorinus had 
some valuable remarks on 
the subject. Two inci- 
dents that occurred about 
this time made an impres- 
sion upon Stephen’s mind. 

The first was after an 
unusually uneasy and op- 
pressed night that he had 
passed—though he could 
not recall any particular 
dream that he had had. 

The following evening 
Mrs. Bunch was occupying 
herself in mending his 
nightgown. ** Gracious 
me, Master Stephen ! ” she 
broke forth, rather irritably, 
“how do you manage to 
tear your nightdress all to 
flinders this way? Look 
here, sir, what trouble you 
do give to poor servants 
that have to darn and 
mend after you !” 

There was indeed a most 
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wanton series of slits or scorings in the garment, which would undoubtedly require 
a skilful needle to make good. They were confined to the left side of the chest— 
long, parallel slits, about six inches in length, some of them not quite piercing 
the texture of the linen. Stephen could only express his entire ignorance of their 
origin: he was sure they were not there the night before. “ But,” he said, “ Mrs. 
Bunch, they’re just the same as the scratches on the outside of my bedroom door ; 
and I’m sure I never had anything to do with making /hem.” ; 

Mrs. Bunch gazed at him open-mouthed, then snatched up a candle, departed hastily 
from the room, and was heard making her way upstairs. In a few minutes she came 
down. ‘ Well,” she said, “ Master Stephen, it’s a funny thing to me how them marks 
and scratches can a come there--too high up for any cat or dog to ave made ’em, 
much less a rat: for all the world like a Chinaman’s finger nails, as my uncle in 
the tea trade used to tel! us of when we was girls together. I wouldn’t say nothink 
to Master, not if I was you, Master Stephen, my dear ; and just turn the key of the 
door when you go to your bed.” 

“T always do, Mrs. Bunch, as soon as I’ve said my prayers.” 

“Ah, that’s a good child: always say your prayers, and then no one can’t 
hurt you.” 

Herewith Mrs. Bunch addressed herself to mending the injured nightgown, with 
intervals of meditation, until bed-time. This was on a Friday night in March 1812. 

On the following evening the usual duet of Stephen and Mrs. Bunch was 
augmented by the sudden arrival of Mr. Parkes, the butler, who as a rule kept 
himself rather to himself in his own pantry. He did not see that Stephen was 
there: he was, moreover, flustered and less slow of speech than was his wont. 
“Master may get up his own wine, if he likes, of an evening,” was his first remark. 
“Either I do it in the daytime or not at all, Mrs. Bunch. I don’t know what it 
may be: very like it’s the rats, or the wind got into the cellars; but I’m not so 
young as I was, and I can’t go through with it as I have done.” 

“Well, Mr. Parkes, you know it is a surprising place for the rats, is the Hall.” 

“I’m not denying that, Mrs. Bunch; and, to be sure, many a time I’ve heard the 
tale from the men in the shipyards about the rat that could speak. I never laid no 
confidence in that before ; but to-night, if I’d demeaned myself to lay my ear to 
the door of the further bin, I could pretty much have heard what they was saying.” 

“Oh, there, Mr. Parkes, I’ve no patience with your fancies! Rats talking in the 
wine-cellar, indeed !” 

“Well, Mrs. Bunch, I’ve no wish to argue with you: all I say is, if you choose 
to go to the far bin, and lay your ear to the door, you may prove my words this 
minute.” 

“What nonsense you do talk, Mr. Parkes—not fit for children to listen to! Why, 
you'll be frightening Master Stephen there out of his wits.” 

“What! Master Stephen?” said Parkes, awaking to the consciousness of his 
presence. ‘‘ Master Stephen knows well enough when I’m a playing a joke with you, 
Mrs. Bunch.” 

In fact, Master Stephen knew much too well to suppose that Mr. Parkes had 
in the first instance intended a joke. He was interested, not altogether pleasantly, 
in the situation ; but all his questions were unsuccessful in inducing the butler to 
give any more detailed account of his experiences in the wine-cellar. 

We have now arrived at March 24th, 1812. It was a day of curious experiences 
for Stephen: a windy, noisy day, which filled the house and the gardens with a 


restless impression. As Stephen stood by the fence of the grounds, and looked out 
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into the park, he felt as 
if an endless procession 
of unseen people were 
sweeping past him on the 
wind, borne on resistlessly 
and aimlessly, vainly striv- 
ing to stop themselves, to 
catch at something that 
might arrest their flight 
and bring them once again 
into contact with the living 
world of which they had 
formed a_ part. After 
luncheon that day Mr. 
Abney said: “Stephen, 
my boy, do you think you 
could manage to come to 
me to-night as late as eleven 
o'clock in my study? I 
shall be busy until that 
time, and I wish to show 
you something connected 
with your future life which 
it is most important that 
you should know. You are 
not to mention this matter 
to Mrs. Bunch nor to any 
one else in the house ; and 
you had better go to your 
room at the usual time.” 

Here was a new excitement added to life: Stephen eagerly grasped at the 
opportunity of sitting up till eleven o’clock. He looked in at the library door on 
his way upstairs that evening, and saw a brazier, which he had often noticed in 
the corner of the room, moved out before the fire; an old silver-gilt cup stood 
on the table, filled with red wine, and some written sheets of paper lay near. it. 
Mr. Abney was sprinkling some incense on the brazier from a round silver box as 
Stephen passed, but did not seem to notice his step. 

The wind had fallen, and there was a still night and a full moon. At about 
ten o’clock Stephen was standing at the open window of his bedroom looking out 
over the country. Still as the night was, the mysterious population of the distant 
moonlit woods was not yet lulled to rest. From time to time strange cries as of 
lost and despairing wanderers sounded from across the mere. They might be the 
notes of owls or water birds, yet they did not quite resemble either sound. Were 
not they coming nearer? Now they sounded from the nearer side of the water, 
and in a few moments they seemed to be floating about among the shrubberies. 
Then they ceased; but just as Stephen was thinking of shutting the window and 
resuming his reading of Robinson Crusoe, he caught sight of two figures standing 
on the gravelled terrace that ran along the garden side of the Hall—two figures of 
a boy and girl, as it seemed: they stood side by side, looking up at the windows. 
Something in the form of the girl recalled irresistibly his dream of the figure in 





“Stephen was standing at the open window of his bedroom.” 
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the bath. The boy inspired him with more acute fear. Whilst the girl stood 
still, half smiling, with her hands clasped over her heart, the boy, a thin shape, 
with black hair and ragged clothing, raised his arms in the air with an appearance 
of menace and of unappeasable hunger and longing. The moon shone upon his 
almost transparent hands, and Stephen saw that his nails were fearfully long and 
that the light shone through them. As he stood with his arms thus raised, he 
disclosed a terrifying spectacle. On the left side of his chest there opened a black 
and gaping rent; and there fell upon Stephen’s brain, rather than upon his ear, the 
impression of one of those hungry and desolate cries that he had heard resounding 
over the woods of Aswarby all that evening. In another moment this dreadful 
pair had moved swiftly and noiselessly over the dry gravel, and he saw them no 
more. Inexpressibly frightened as he was, he determined to take his candle and 
go down to Mr. Abney’s study ; for the hour appointed for their meeting was near 
at hand. The study or library opened out of the front hall on one side; and 
Stephen, urged -on by his terrors, did not take long in getting there. To effect an 
entrance was not so easy. It was not locked, he felt sure, for the key was on 
the outside of the door as usual. His repeated knocks produced no answer. Mr. 
Abney was engaged: he was speaking. What? why did he try to cry out? and why 
was the cry choked in his throat? Had he, too, seen the mysterious children who 
were tracking their prey round that house of terrors? But now everything was 
quiet, and the door yielded to Stephen’s terrified and frantic pushing. He did not 
come to himself for many hours after he had looked in. 

On the table in Mr. Abney’s study certain papers were found which explained 
the situation to Stephen Elliott when he was of an age to understand them. The 
most important sentences were as follows :— 

“Tt was a belief very strongly and generally held by the ancients—of whose 
wisdom in these matters I have had such experience as induces me to place 
confidence in their assertions—that by enacting certain processes, which to us 
moderns have something of a barbaric complexion, a very remarkable enlightenment 
of the spiritual faculties in man may be attained: that, for example, by absorbing 
the personalities of a certain number of his fellow-creatures, an individual may gain 
a complete ascendency over those orders of spiritual beings which control the 
elemental forces of our universe. It is recorded of Simon Magus that he was 
able to fly in the air, to become invisible, or to assume any form he pleased, by 
the agency of the soul of a boy whom, to use the libellous phrase employed by the 
author of the Clementine Recognitions, he had ‘murdered.’ I find it set down, 
moreover, with considerable detail in the writings of Hermes Trismegistus that 
similar happy results may be produced by the absorption of the hearts of not less 
than three human beings below the age of twenty-one years. To the testing of the 
truth of this receipt I have devoted the greater part of the last twenty years, selecting 
as the corpora vilia of my experiment such persons as could conveniently be 
removed without occasioning a sensible gap in society. The first step I effected by 
the removal of one Pheebe Stanley, a girl of gipsy extraction, on March 24th, 1792. 
The second, by the removal of a wandering Italian lad, named Giovanni Paoli, on 
the night of March 23rd, 1805. The final ‘victim’—to employ a word repugnant 
in the highest degree to my feelings—must be my cousin, Stephen Elliott. His 
day must be this March 24th, 1812. 

“The best means of effecting the required absorption is to remove the heart 
from the /ving subject, to reduce it to ashes, and to mingle them with about a 
pint of some red wine, preferably port. The remains of the first two subjects, at 
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“Mr. Abney was found in his chair, his head thrown back.” 


least, it will be well to conceal: a disused bathroom or wine-cellar will be found 
convenient for such a purpose. Some annoyance may be experienced from the 
psychic portion of the subjects—which popular language dignifies with the name of 
ghosts. But the man of philosophic temperament—to whom alone the experiment 
is appropriate—will be little prone to attach importance to the feeble efforts of these 
beings to wreak their vengeance on him. I contemplate with the liveliest satisfaction 
the enlarged and emancipated existence which the experiment, if successful, will 
confer on me; not only placing me beyond the reach of human justice, but 
eliminating to a great extent the prospect of death itself.” 

Mr. Abney was found in his chair, his head thrown back, his face stamped with an 
expression of rage, fright, and mortal pain. In his left side was a terrible lacerated 
wound, exposing the heart. There was no blood on his hands, and a long knife 
that lay on the table was perfectly clean. A savage wild cat might have inflicted the 
injuries. ‘The window of the study was open, and it was the opinion of the coroner 
that Mr. Abney had met his death by the agency of some wild creature. But 
Stephen Elliott’s study of the papers I have quoted led him to a very different 
conclusion. 

MONTAGUE JAMES. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET—THE AGE OF LOVE—ROMANTIC LOVE AND 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE—“ SOME OLD 
CARLYLES. 
OVE! Love! Love! The air is full 


of it as I write, though the autumn 
leaves are falling. Shakespeare’s immortal 
love-poem is playing amid the cynicism of 
modern London, like that famous fountain 
of Dickens’s in the Temple gardens. The 
“largest circulation” has barely ceased to 
flutter the middle-class breakfast-table with 
discussions on “the Age of Love,” and 
little Billee and Trilby— 

VA J America’s “Romeo and 

“as ~~ Juliet” —loom large at 

" the Haymarket. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, forget- 
ting even Napoleon, his 
King Charles’s head, is 
ruling high at the libraries 
with réchauffés of “Some 
Old Love Stories,” and 
the “way of a man with 
a maid” is still the un- 
failing topic of books and 
plays. One would almost 
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MODERN LOVE— 


LOVE STORIES” — THE LOVES OF THE 


think that Coleridge was to be taken “at 
the foot of the letter”— 


‘* All pains, all passions, all delights 
That stir this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 


But alas ! suffer me to be as sceptical as 
Stevenson in Virginibus Puerisqgue. In how 
many lives does Love really play a dominant 
part? The average tax-payer is no more 
capable of a “grand passion” than of a grand 
opera. “ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart.” Ay, my Lord Byron, but ’tis not 
“woman’s whole existence,” neither. Fo- 
cussed in books or plays to a factitious unity, 
the rays are sadly scattered in life. Nathe- 
less Love remains an interest, an ideal, to all 
but the hopeless Gradgrinds. Many a sedate 
citizen's pulse will leap with Romeo’s when 
Forbes-Robertsons eye first lights upon the 
Southern child “whose beauty hangs upon 
the cheek of night Like a rich jewel in an 
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Athiop’s ear.” Many a fashionable maid, 
with an eye for an establishment, will shed 
tears when Mrs. Patrick Campbell, martyr 
to unchaffering love, makes her quietus with 
a bare dagger. 

The new reading of “ Juliet” has naturally 
caused the doctors to disagree. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is in a curious dilemma. She is 
an apostle with a mis- 
sion—the priestess of the 
Natural. People are to 
“act” on the stage as 
they would “act” in real 
life. Unfortunately, most 
of the plays have already 
been written — by no 
means with a view to 
Naturalism. Conse- 
quently, when she comes 
to act in these plays, she finds herself—and 
makes no secret of it—at perpetual odds 
with her author, who is frequently deceased 
and inconvertible. In a play by a new 
author, in sympathy with the trend of things, 
which is undoubtedly in the direction of 
stage naturalism, the actress has more 
chance of being ez rapport. If she could 
write her own plays—and there are certain 
parts she hankers to play—the difficulty 
might be eased. But even so there would 
remain the whole range of classic drama, 
particularly Shakespearian drama ; and here 
the natural method strikes a jarring note. 
After all, as Goethe says, we call Art Art 
because it is not Nature. The atmosphere 
of romantic drama is not a combination of 
oxygen and nitrogen with perhaps—to be 
ultra-modern—a little argon. ’Tis mental, 
rather than elemental: a rare ether of 
esthetic emotion. People do not talk blank 
verse in drawing-rooms. The poetry of 
Shakespeare is as artificial as the masks and 
buskins of the Greek stage. Its aim is to 
create an artistic heightening of reality, and, 
indeed, quite as much an aloofness from 
reality as an approximation to it. And yet, 
nevertheless, the finest poetry is but the 
quintessence of reality. Not the most gifted 
lovers in the world could have exchanged 
the speeches in the balcony-scene: Pericles 
colloguing with Aspasia must have been 
banal in comparison. But it is the genius of 
Shakespeare interpreting for humanity—as 
by exquisite music—the full poetry of young 
passion, itself in reality mute, and incapable 
of translating itself into felicitous expression. 
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Do you remember what Stevenson says of 
“style” : that conversation is an attempt— 
mostly ineffective—to express, to picture our 
inner selves? Well, what the ordinary 
person cannot do, that the dramatist does 
for him ; he is falsely true in expressing his 
characters out of their own mouths. In 
playing the poetic drama one must accept 
the convention—one must live and move 
several planes above mere reality. As well 
might an Athenian actor refuse to don the 
mask because Agamemnon or Antigone 
opposed a human face to doom. As well 
might a prima donna refuse to sing an 
operatic solo because real conversation is 
conducted less melodiously, or omit her share 
of a duet because it is not customary in 
society for two persons to make the same 
remark in different but accidentally har- 
monious tones. Some one has asked, Who, 
listening to music, would ever say again that 
verbal language could be too exaggerated, 
too poetic? The poetry of Romeo and Juliet 
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is the word-music of love. That Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell interprets much of it exquisitely, 
everybody is agreed; but in so far as she 
reads the temperament of our anemic age 
into the robustious life of the fourteenth 
century, and in so “ar as she ignores the 
necessary refraction of Art, she is not the 
Juliet that Shakespeare drew. 

Like the Bible, Shakespeare will be inter- 
preted afresh by every age. That which 
is vital has always this capacity for fresh 
stimulation. But there are limits to the 
elasticity even of texts and characters. Juliet 
is achild of the Medieval, that picturesque 
epoch when even men and women were only 
splendid children. And she is also a child of 
the Muses, the mouthpiece of Shakespeare’s 
own lyric rapture. 


** Come, gentle Night, come, loving, black-browed 
Night, 
Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in litile stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
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That all the world will be in love with Night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 


How speak these heaven-kissing dithy- 
rambs “naturally”? Perhaps that is why 
they were cut out. If Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
wants to talk naturally (not to say naturisti- 
cally) on the stage, let her play Miss Prue 
in Congreve’s Love for Love, for Miss Prue 
is Juliet done into comic prose. 


** Tattle : T must make love to you, pretty miss : 
will you let me make love to you? 
Miss P. : Yes, if you please. 
Jatt. : Frank, egad, at least ! 
Miss P. : Well, and how will 
Come, 
I long to have you begin. Must 
I make love too? You must 


you make love to me? 


tell me how. 

Tatt. ; Do you think you can 
love me ? 

Miss P.: Yes. 

Zatt. : You must not say yes 
already. I shan’t care a farthing 
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for you, then, in a twinkling. 

Miss P.: Why, must I tell a lie, then? 

Tatt. ; Yes, if you’d be well-bred. 

Miss P.: Oh Gemini! Well, I always had a 
great mind to tell lies, but they frighted me and 
said it was a sin, 

Jatt. : Well, my pretty creature, will you make 
me happy by giving me a kiss ? 

Miss P. : No, indeed ; I’m angry at you ! 


[Runs and kisses him.” 


Concerning the perfections of Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson’s Romeo there is little dispute. 
But Mr. Clement Scott gives it as a “curious 
comment” of his own on the new Lyceum 
Romeo—and wonders if it struck anybody 
else—that Mr. Forbes-Robertson would 
make an admirable Hamlet. But why this 
wonder? As Hazlitt long ago pointed out, 
“Romeo is Hamlet in love.” Mr. Archer’s 
criticism likewise seems to forget that 
Romeo is not merely Juliet translated into 
the masculine. The most dubious feature 
of the revival is that the play is “docked 
? the tail,” as Browning would say. Why 
sacrifice the unity of the whole — that re- 
conciliation of Montague and Capulet over 
the body of the ill-starred lovers, which 
makes their fate widen out into larger 
issues? But, as Mr. William Poél has 
demonstrated by his reproductions of the 
Elizabethan stage, the real Shakespeare is 
very different from the Shakespeare of the 
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footlights. Tis not only that the plays 
are cut voluminously—so much, everybody 
knows—but that they are cut disproportion- 
ately. ‘lo enable star actors and actresses 
to hold the centre, the minor personages 
and episodes are sacrificed so ruthlessly 
that the balance of the characters and the 
perspective of the story are quite lost. Nay, 
in some instances characters have only be- 
come of the centre because they have been 
the stock vé/es for the sovereigns of the 
footlights, the cuts being made around them. 
Note, in illustration, how—even without cuts 
—the whole perspective shifts when the 
actor-manager plays Iago instead of Othello. 
And even in reading Shakespeare, so blinded 
are we by the long stage tradition, that we 
cannot easily readjust the proportions ; 
though it must be confessed that, even in 
reading him, we sometimes long for the 
stage-manager’s blue pencil. What vile puns 
in Aomeo and Juliet / 

“The Stage is more beholding to Love 





than the life of man,” says Bacon. The 
Daily Telegraph is perhaps even more 


“beholding” to it. The ingenuity with 


which this great organ raises the cloyless 
under 


topic every silly season another 





name, is beyond all praise. No conclusion 
will ever be arrived at, of course, because 
“Love” means a different thing with each 
correspondent, ond: it is difficult to lay 
down general truths about a relation that 
varies with each of the countless couples 
that have ever experienced it, or fancied 
they experienced it. The set theme of a 
newspaper correspondence always reminds 
me of a nervous old lady crossing the road- 
way: she runs this way and that way, gets 
splashed by every passing wheel, jumps back, 
jumps forward again, finds temporary harbour 
on a crossing-stage under a lamp, darts side- 
ways, and ends by arriving in another street 
altogether. So that the heading of a corre- 
spondence is scant guide as to what is being 
discussed under it; and no one would be 
surprised to find a recipe against baldness 
under the title of “ The Age of Love.” But 
then “The Age of Love” is an absurd 














and answerless question. Experience shows 
that all ages fall in love—and out again ; 
so that, to quote the pithy Bacon again, 
“aman may have a quarrel to marry when 
he will.” Octogenarians elope, and Mr. 
Gilbert’s elderly baby died a d/asé old roud 
of five. Romeo’s passion was a second, not 
a first, love: he had already loved Rosaline. 
Juliet’s first—and only love—came to her 
only eleven years after she had been weaned, 
“come Lammas.” Save 
that the “Aye of Love” 
may be said to be “ Youth”’ 
4 —for Love aye rejuvenates 
—there is nothing to be 
said. Wherefore the Ger- 
man gentleman who pro- 
tested against the clichés 
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matter of the eternity of 
passion was well within the wilderness 


of the subject. The “c/éché” metaphor, by 
the way, is itself becoming a “ cliché,” so 
stereotyped do we grow in protesting against 
the stereotyped. Germans are, perhaps, not 
the best authorities on passion: they are 
too sentimental for love and too domestic 
for romance. Still, our German is justified 
in his complaint: the love-scenes in our 
novels and dramas correspond very little 
to human nature. In works of pure 
romance, as I have pointed out, this is no 
drawback to artistic beauty ; but in much 
modern work purporting to mirror con- 
temporary life, the love-making has neither 
the beauty that springs from idealisation, nor 
that which springs from reality. Property- 
speeches and stock-sentiments still do duty 
for what really takes place in modern love- 
making. We have played with the tra- 
ditional puppets so long that we have come 
to believe they are alive. They may have 
been alive once—when life was more ele- 
mental ; they still exist, perchance, in those 
primitive conditions which are really the past 
surviving into the present. But in no field of 
human life is there greater need of fresh obser- 
vation than in this of love. The ever-increas- 
ing subtlety and complexity of modern love 
have not yet found adequate registration and 
interpretation in art. Art always seems to 
me a magic mirror in which the shapes 
of the past are held long after they have 
passed away. ‘The author of to-day looks not 


into his heart—but into the mirror—and 
writes. 


Primitive Love found its poet in 
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Longus the Greek, with his Daphnis and 
Chloe ; but who has given us Modern Love ? 
Not Meredith himself, despite his sonnets ; 
though Zhe £gozst is a terrible analysis of a 
modern lover, as saddening as the “ Modern 
Lover” of George Moore. The poets are 
ill guides to love. Their passions are half- 
fantastic, if not of imagination all compact. 
Shelley’s “ Epipsychidion” was the expression 
of a passing mood ; Tennyson’s “ Come into 
the Garden, Maud,” a lyric exaltation that 
must have died down when Maud appeared, 
and could in any case scarce have survived 
its fiftieth rewriting ; Rossetti’s interpretation 
of “The House of Life” is as purely indi- 
vidual as Patmore’s “ Angel in the House” ; 
Swinburne sings of phantasms ; we can no 
more take our poets for types of modern 
lovers than we can accept Dante or Petrarch 
as representatives of the medieval lover. 
These poets used their goddesses as mystic 
inspirers. Dante was not .in love with 
Beatrice, the daughter of Portinari, but with 
his own imagination: she married Simone 
as he Gemma, and thus he was still able to 
worship her. The devotion of Petrarch to 
Laura did not prevent his having children by 
another lady. —_If we turn to modern prose- 
writers we fail to find any really subtle treat- 
ment of Modern Love. Henry James him- 
self shrinks from analysing it, even allusively 
and insinuatingly. Zola’s handling of the 
love-theme is as primary as Pierre Loti’s, for 
Zola has the eye for masses, not for individual 
subtleties. Tolstoi, informed by something 
of the rage of the old ascetics, is too icono- 
clast; Maupassant’s stories sometimes suggest 
acynicism as profourd as Chamfort’s or that 
old French poet’s who wrote : 


** Femme, plaisir de demye heure, 
Et ennuy qui sans fin demeure.” 


Ibsen is as idealistic as Strindberg is 
materialist. Shall we seek light in the 
modern lady-novelist, with her demand for 
phases of passion suited to every stage of 
existence? Shall we fall in with the agnosti- 
cism of John Davidson, and admit that no 
man has ever understood a woman, a man, 
or himself, and vice versa? Tis seemingly 
the opinion of Nordau that, after the first 
flush of youth, we do but play “ The Comedy 
of Sentiment,” feigning and making believe 
to recapture 


** That first lyric rapture.” 
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And his friend Auguste Dietrich writes : 


‘Se faire vivement deésirer et paraitre refuser 
alors ce qu'elle briile d’accorder . . . voila la 


Nee we 
comédie que.de tout temps ont jouée les femmes. 


Not quite a fair analysis, this : like all cyni- 
cism it is crude. Juliet for one did not play 
this comedy, though she was aware of the 
réle. 


‘Or, if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 
I’ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo.” 


Noris it always comedy, even when played. 
Darwin in his “Descent of Man” recog- 
nises a real innate coyness, and that not 
merely of the female sex, which has been a 
great factor in improving the race. And, 
since we are come to the scientific standpoint, 
let it be admitted that marriage is a racial 
safeguard which does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of romantic passion. Nature, as 
Schopenhauer would say, has over-baited the 
hook. Our capacities for romance are far 
in excess of the needs of the race: we have 
a surplus of emotion, and Satan finds mis- 
chievous vent for it. We are confronted 
with a curious dualism of soul and body, with 
two streams of tendency that will not always 
run parallel: Azmc tlle lachryme. This 
it is that makes M. Bourget’s Cruel Enigme. 
Perhaps the ancients were wiser, with whom 
the woman had no- right of choice, passing 
without will from father to husband. When 
the Romans evolved their concept of the 
marriage-contract between man and woman 
mstead of betweeen father and son-in-law, 
the trouble began. Emancipated woman 
developed soul and sentiment, and when 
Roman Law conquered the world, it spread 
everywhere the seeds of romance. Romance 
—the very etymology carries its history, for 
‘tis only natural that the first love-stories 
should have been written in the language 
of Rome. Nor is it inapt that the typical 
lover should recall Rome by his name: 


‘““() Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou 


Romeo ?” 


Strange that Nordau, in his Conventional 
Lies of Civilisation, should hold fast to 
romantic love, and gush over the Goethean 
Wahlverwandtschaft—the elective affinity 
of souls—almost with the rapture of a Plato- 
nist, conceiving love as the soul finding its 
pre-natal half. Surely, to his way of thinking, 
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scientific selection were better for the race 
than such natural selection, especially as 
natural selection cannot 
operate in our complicated 
civilisation, where at every 
turn the poetry of life dashes 
itself against the dead wall 
of prose. The miracle has 
happened. Edwin loves 
Angelina, and by a strange 
coincidence Angelina also 
loves Edwin. But then 
come the countless questions of income 
position, family. Adam and Eve were the 
only couple that started free from relatives. 
Else, perhaps, had their garden not been 
“Paradise.” All later lovers have had to 
consult other people’s tastes as well as their 
own, and there has probably never been a 
marriage that has pleased all parties uncon- 
cerned, And even when the course of true 
love runs smooth, do the lovers marry whom 
they were in love with ? 
parlous business : 





Alas ! marriage is a 
one loves one’s ideal, but 
the beloved is always real. The wiser sort 
take a leaf out of Dante’s book or Petrarch’s, 
and retain their illusions. “The poets call 
it love—we doctors give it another name,’ 
says 2 kindly old character in one of 
Echegaray’s comedies: ‘“ How is it cured? 
This very day with the aid of the priest ; 
and so excellent a specific is this, that after 
a month's appliance, neither of the wedded 
pair retains a vestige of remembrance of the 
fatal sickness.” 

There is a kind of scientific selection in 
the intermarriage of persons of quality, which 
is at the bottom of their supposed super- 
ciliousness and disdain of trade, though 
blood does not infallibly produce breeding. 
There is the same tribal instinct in the 
aversion of Jews from exogamy, and it is 
this sort of scientific selection which is sub- 
consciously going on when parents and 
guardians, sisters, cousins and aunts, inter- 
fere with the “elective affinities.” Money, 
too, is really a security for the due rearing 
of offspring. It is to be hoped there is 
a tear beneath the sneers of Sudermann’s 
latest comedy, Die Schmetterlingschlacht, for 
the sorrows of moneyless mothers with 
unmarriageable girls. 


**Doin’t thou marry for munny, but goa wheer 
munny is,” 
said Tennyson’s 
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sentiment which was an- 
ticipated or plagiarised 
by Wendell Holmes as 
“Don’t marry for money, 
but take care the girl 
you love has money.” 
Few people may marry 
directly for money, or 
even for position, but 
few marriages are un- 
complicated by con- 
siderations of money and position. Little 
wonder if 





‘Love light as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment 
flies.” 


Lovers may thrust such thoughts into the 
background, but is not this wilful blind- 
ness as much “ The Comedy of Sentiment” 
as that which supplies the theme of 
Nordau’s novel? It weighed upon Walter 
Bagehot that “immortal souls” should 
have to think of tare and tret and the 
price of butter ; but “ sich is life” —prose and 
poetry intertangled. The cloud may have a 
silver lining, but clouds are not all silver. 
Wherefore Nordau’s glorification of the love- 
match is curiously unscientific; it belongs 
to silver-cloudland ; it might work among 
the birds of NedeXo-xoxkvyia. Loveless mar- 
riages may beget happiness, if not ecstacy ; 
and love-matches may be neither for the 
interest of the individuals nor of the race. 
They serve, however, to feed Art, and one 
real love-match will justify a hundred novels 
and plays, just as one good ghost will supply 
a hundred ghost-stories. Considering how 
many dead people there are, the percentage 
of those permitted to play ghost is so 
infinitesimal as to be incredible @ friori ; 
nevertheless how we snatch at the possibility 
of ghosts! Even so we like to connect love 
and marriage, two things naturally divorced, 
and to fancy that wedding-bells are rung by 
Cupid. But, after all, what 
is love? In lawn-tennis it 
counts for nothing. In the 
dictionary it figures, z/er 
alia, as “a kind of light silk 
stuff” And, as Dumas /i/s 
sagely sums it up in Le 
Demt- Monde: “ Dans le 
mariage, quand lamour 
existe, [habitude le tue, et quand il n existe 
pas elle le fait naitre,” 
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R. O'CONNOR'S “Some Old Love 

Stories” is a notable instance of the 
superiority of biographies to novels. When 
one sees how love manifests itself in real life, 
when one envisages real human beings as 
they move and breathe under T. P.'s vivid 
pen, one forgives the men who refuse alto- 
gether to read novels. Not that they escape 
fiction thereby: all history and’ biography 
are largely false in fact and colouring. Still, 
in so far as our imperfect human agencies 
can be trusted, biographies by impartial 
writers are the nearest we can get to 
studying the natural history of man. What 
dramatist, conceiving the character of Abe 
Lincoln—a gawky, uncultured lad, who rose 
to be the assassinated President of a great 
Republic, unhappy in his birth, unhappy in 
his marriage, unhappy in his death—would 
have dared to put in the homely and even 
vulgar touches that the Arch - Dramatist, 
Nature, did not shrink from adding to this 
so tragic figure? Abe Lincoln was fond of 
telling broad stories ; he humiliated his bride 
by not appearing at church on the wedding 
day; he raised a crop of bristly black 
whiskers to gratify a very young lady ; and 
he had not the gift of wearing new clothes. 
The finer art of the future will make its 
account with these things, will reproduce 
life in all its sordidness, and yet disengage 
from it whatever it has of grandeur or tragedy 
or pathos. T. P., who sees the humour of 
much of Herndon’s biography, does not 
seem to be amused by the emphasis placed 
on weight. Mary Todd, 
the girl whom Lincoln 
was unfortunate enough 
to marry, despite his first 
escape, is thus described : 
“She was of the average 
height, weighing, when I 
first saw her, about one 
hundred and thirty 
pounds.” What a won- 
derful eye! Not a girl 
figures in T. P.’s quota- 
tions but has her weight 
recorded, as if the natives of the States 
were gauged by avoirdupois. Seldom has 





a sadder life-story been told than Lincoln’s, 
and one could moralise by the hour over 
this old, old tale of Spartan courage with the 
fox gnawing at the vitals, and public great- 
ness made hollow by private misery. T. P 
re-tells it, as he re-tells all his stories, like 
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a man of the world, with a large sense of 
life that the professional novelist might 
envy. If Lincoln's love-story is sad, Hazlitt’s 
is squalid. And yet ‘tis from his own pen 
that the world knows about his wretched 
flirtation with Sarah Walker. Here again 
we touch a psychological perversity beyond 
the reach of the stock novelist’s vision. 
Hazlitt, the keen-sighted critic, the con- 
noisseur of the Beautiful, to be taken in by 
the vulgarest minx that ever came down 
to posterity in the embrace of a man of 
genius ! Well may Professor James, in his 
great treatise on Psychology, class love as 
menomania! And yet we may be 
Hazlitt made his profit of the hallucina- 
tion. Hac olim meminisse juvabit. Such 
alchemy is in immortal souls.. Is it fanciful 
to see in this episode the source of Hazlitt’s 
insight into Romeo and Juliet—‘‘ Romeo is 
Hamlet in love”? For Hazlitt was Hamlet 
in love, and the very words with which he 
goes on to characterise Romeo might have 
been taken from his own Liber Amorts. 
“Both Hamlet and Romeo are absent and 
self-involved, both live out of themselves in 
a world of imagination. Hamlet is abstracted 
from everything but his love, and lost in it. 
His ‘ frail thoughts dally with faint surmise,’ 
and are fashioned out of the suggestions 
of hope, ‘the flattery of sleep. He is 
himself only in his Juliet ; she is his only 
reality, his heart's true home and_ idol. 
The rest of the world is to him a passing 


sure 


dream.” Compare this with passages in 
“The New Pygmalion”: “She was my 


life,—it is gone from me, and I am grown 
spectral! If I find myself in a place I am 
acquainted with, it reminds me of her, of 
the way in which I thought of her, 


——and carved on every tree 
The soft, the fair, the inexpressive She.” 


But at the merest hint that his mistress cares 
for him, he is “ childish, wanton, drunk with 
pleasure.” And here 1s the very passion of 
Romeo, yearning to shake off the yoke of 
inauspicious stars: “As I trod the green 
mountain-turf, oh ! how I wished to be laid 
beneath it—in one grave with her—that I 
might sleep with her in that cold bed, my 
hand in hers, and my heart for ever still 
—while worms should taste her sweet 
body !” 

The longest study in Mr. O’Connor’s fasci- 
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nating book is the “Carlyle and his Wife? 
The general impression T. P. conveys of 
Carlyle is so unpleasant that one only gets the 
taste out of one’s mouth by turning to Carlyle 
himself, and then one asks oneself whether 
Carlyle’s work wasn’t worth having even at 
the cost of two broken hearts. Art and 
literature cannot be had without pain, and 
the suicide of Shelley’s girl-wife in exchange 
for some of his lyrics was a very good 
bargain for a world wherein so many lives 
are sacrificed to no obvious purpose. 

Carlyle was not of the stuffof which happy 
souls are made; he was of the race of 
Prometheus, and in almost a literal sense the 
vultures fed on his liver. T. P. hints that 
Carlyle’s complaints about insomnia were 
exaggerated ; and yet what can be more 
pathetically demonstrative of their truth than 
Professor Tyndall’s account of the old man’s 
rapture after unexpectedly sleeping ? “ Never 
before did I see Carlyle’s countenance glow 
with such happiness. It was seraphic. I 
have often thought of it since. He looked at 
me with boundless blessedness in his eyes 
and voice: ‘ My dear friend, I am a totally 
new man,—I have slept nine hours without 
once waking.’” That Mrs. Carlyle likewise 
suffered hopelessly from insomnia does not in- 
culpate her husband, though it heightens the 
mutual tragedy. At Craigenputtock Carlyle 
sought isolation for his work, creating that 
separation “ which,” says Mr. O’Connor, “ was 
one of Mrs. Carlyle’s greatest grievances. He 
did not see her from 






breakfast till four 

p-m.: was alone at 0 " 

his work, in his walks, ~~ Y= 

in his talk, in his bed- PSA N4 
chamber.” But the \ — =r, 
average husband who W ee 


goes to the city or 

“down town” is an equal absentee ; and has 
not Andrew Lang suggested that the infelicity 
of literary marriages may be due to the hus- 
band doing his work at home? A certain 
separation is necessary to avoid niutual 
boredom, and to give spice to the hours of 
reunion. It is true that Craigenputtock was 
thirteen miles from anywhere. T. P. wastes 
a great deal of space and ingenuity on a 
theory of Carlyle’s deficiency in that passion 
“ which makes the world go round.” His love 
was too spiritual for Jane Welsh, and this, 
according to our essayist, was the real secret 
tragedy of the Carlylean ménage. Froude 
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himself is supposed to indicate this “as 
frankly as need be.” “There is not a hint 
in any way that he had contemplated as a 
remote possibility the usual consequences of 
marriage, a family-—and children.” What “a 
family ” avd “children” may be, I cannot 
for the life of me make out, but surely only 
cold-blooded lovers trouble themselves about 
future contingencies : most of us are absorbed 
in each other ; and Carlyle was the last man 
in the world to sully his ardent and impulsive 
affection for his Jeanie with frigid politico- 
economical considerations. This is all that 
Froude could have meant. The theory is 
absurd of a virile Scotch peasant. As to 
T. P.’s accessory arguments, they are as 
absurd as the theory. Secause Carlyle 
remembered that on the evening of the day 
on which he first met Jane Welsh there 
was a red, dusky sunset, ¢herefore he was 
the very converse of Jane Welsh. She was 
passionate and not sentimental, he was 
sentimental and not passionate. “The 
opulent hope that is inspired by a red 
sunrise, the divine peace that inundates 
the soul from a beautiful sunset, reach us 
through the avenues of the senses; but 
such enthusiasms belong usually to the 
temperaments in which tenderness and 
sensitiveness of the nerves shut out the 
robustness of ardent passion.” This is 
about as childish as Mill's theory of the 
correlation of intellect and chastity ; but 
T. P. follows his will o' the wisp through the 
love-passages of Sartor Resartus, and com- 
placently concludes that with men of genius 
love produces a “ferment not so much of 
their passions as of theirimaginations.” The 
real truth about this immortal couple is, | 
have reason to believe, quite the reverse of 
what T P. suspects. He has got hold of 
the key that unlocks the tragic mystery, but 
he has turned it the wrong way. It was 
rather the wife that had too little capacity 
for passion. And, whatever she had to 
suffer from Carlyle’s careless tyranny and 
gloomy humours, still it ought to have 
been a satisfaction to a woman of such 
brilliant parts to live in daily contact with 
such an intellect. She seems to have found 
Carlyle’s company stimulating enough before 
marriage : could she not, I wonder, have 
taken more interest in the books he was 
writing, so that, instead of silently perpend- 
ing, he should talk his points over with her ? 
But, as a matter of fact, except during the 
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Lady Ashburton period, the marriage was 
such a companionship—witness her literally 
killing anxiety as to the success of his Lord 
Rector speech. The selfishness of Carlyle 
was not wilful, even though it be inexcusable. 
It was blindness ; his soul was rapt away 
from the real world around him, and lived 
amid great men and picturesque mobs. And 
it must not be forgotten that the artist, inas- 
much as he lives a double life, comes under 
two sets of standards, and it is something 
if he satisfies one. Egoistic as Carlyle may 
have been as a man and a husband, as 
an artist he was impeccable. He yielded 
neither to the temptations of gold nor of 
shoddy-work. His energy was herculean, 
his labour supremely conscientious, his per- 
severance equalled his genius. Verily he 
could “toil terribly,” this man who could 
re-write Zhe French 

Revolution after the first f 
manuscript had _ been 
destroyed. That men of 
letters and painters and 
musicians are not im- 
maculate the _ world 
knows well enough ; but 
ere it points the Phari- 
saic finger of scorn, let 
it remember to make 
the distinction between 
the conscienceless in 
both life and art, and those whose artistic 
conscience is at least clear. And let it 
remember that the artistic part of him is 
to the artist his own inmost reality, and 
that, as was the case with Carlyle, he may 
in the service of his art be even unconscious 
of his lapses from common morality. The 
prophet was a weak and sinful creature 
perhaps. But did he prophesy from the 
heart of him, or was he a charlatan posing 
for money in the market-place? That is the 
question to be considered in the matter of 
great men. Owing to the double nature of 
the artist, four logical possibilities arise. He 
may be a good man and a dishonest artist, 
or a bad man and an honest artist, or a bad 
man and a dishonest artist, or a good man 
and an honest artist. While there can be no 
question as to the supreme greatness of the 
fourth variety, or as to the turpitude of the 
third, casuists might wrangle eternally over 
the alternative of the first two. Should a 
painter turn out pot-boilers to support his 
family, or should he neglect his domestic 
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duties to follow his artistic ideals? Is a 
highly respectable musician, who makes 
large royalties on his ballads, better than his 
neighbour who combines the unrewarded 
creation of the music of the future with 
general impropriety? In fine, whatever you 
may feel about Carlyle’s character, pray bear 
in mind the terrible amount of morality that 
went to make those wonderful books, and 
which is stored up in them like force in 
nitro-glycerine ; and if you are an ordinary 
humdrum person, who contributes nothing 
to the world’s treasury, it will become you 
better to say grace than to pronounce judg- 
ment. And, whatever you may think of the 
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rights and wrongs of the Carlyle household, 
remember the shrewd thing that Tennyson 
said about it—the shrewdest thing any one 
has said about it—that it was a blessing they 
had married each other, for otherwise there 
would have been four unhappy people instead 
of two, 

Well, we have talked a great deal about 
love, and it all seems very sad, and one can 
scarcely do better than take the final word 
from America’s Romeo and Juliet, from 
the quotation in “ Trilby”: “ Plaisir d’amour 
dure pour un moment, chagrin d’amour c’est 
pour la vie.” 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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"THE MARLOW DRAWING- ROOM SUITE 
A new Model, in richly carved dark Mahogany, and consisting 


of a High-low Settee, Two Arm, Two Chalet and Four Small 
Chairs, Upholstered in handsome Tapestry - - - £18 18 O 


TO AFRICAN AND AMERICAN VISITORS 


VISIFORS TO LONDON may spend a PLEASANT HOUR in inspecting the Largest 
Furnishing Establishment in the World, with its many acres of Showrooms, Fine Art Galleries, 
and grand Series of Specimen Reoms. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of High-class 
Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, China, etc., ready for immediate despatch, All the latest novelties. 
Everything marked in plain figures at lowest net cash prices. Established nearly 60 years, 


PRETTY CURTAIN FABRICS 
MAPLE & GO ,,rorussrrces” MAPLE & GO 
PATTERNS POST PAID 
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THE 
ARE 


GRAND HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL METROPOLE 


WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL VICTORIA, LONDON. 
FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
and BRIGHTON. 
CLARENCE ROOMS, 


BURLINGTON HOTEL, EASTBOURNE. 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL, RYDE, I. of W. 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL, MARGATE. 

HOTEL METROPOLE, MONTE CARLO. 


HOTEL METROPOLE, CANNES. 
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WoRiLD-wWwiIDE a ee ARITWY. 
The Delicious Perfume ; and the Invigorating 


Crab-Apple (rown 
[savender 


Salls. 


“ Appreciated alike in | omy 
mansion, and cottage.”—Le Fullet. 
In CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES 
only, 
Avoid Imstations. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177, New BOND STREET, LONDON. 





“The daintiest and most deli- 
cious of perfumes.”—Argonaut. 


“A delicate perfume of highest 
quality.”—Court Journal. 

























CAFE ROYAL, REGENT STREET. __ 
THOMAS TRAPP & SONS, 


TeLepuone No.1136, 64,55&56, Palmerston Buildings, 


21, Water Lane, 36, Quai des Chartrons, a Old Broad Beret 
LO DON. BORDEAUX. Messrs. TRAPP & SONS. Fune om 1894. 
CELLARS: Dear Sirs,—In sending you a cheque in settlement 


of your charges against Mr. Nicols, it gives us great 
41, St. Thomas's Street, LONDON, S.E. pleasure to say that you have done your work to the 


entire satisfaction both of Mr. Nicols and ourselves. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE FRENCH EMBASSY. The work of sahing « Steck, gredably lager and 


WINES and SPIRITS, | 7 o rey reponsibic ones and we have rilied upon 


your judgment, and found that our reliance has not 
Cleared at Customs. Housed or Bottled. been misplaced. Other services which you have ren- 


Delivered and Binned away at ~ f address about dered to us have been equally satisfactorily performed. 
t 





London; or Packed and sent by Rail to any Town in ‘thfull 
the United Kingdom. Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD, HOWES, & WALTERS, 
Stocks Taken or Valued for Probate, etc. Gita Masiieniete, 
































DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 


LATEST MODEL. 








i gee DENSMORE represents alk 
the latest and best improve-- 
ments in Machines of the Standard 
Keyboard Type. It embodies all the 
advantages of Machines of this class 
with many superior advantages of 
y its own, and the disadvantages and 


weaknesses of other Machines have 





been entirely eliminated. 


MOST IMPROVEMENTS. 





THE UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES CO. 


85, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE FINE ART GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Just Ready. Royal 40, handsomely bound in at lin:n, full gilt, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards, 635. 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smit). Illustrated by H. M. PAGET 
and W. HATHERELL, R.I. With a Preface by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
and a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. P. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 














&4 PRESENTATION to the Readers of ‘ Cassell’s 
Magazine” of a COMPLETE NOVEL by Mr. E. W. 


HORNUNG, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In the DECEMBER PART, price 6d., of 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, 


(Commencing the New Volume,) is given a COMPLETE NOVEL, expressly 
written by Mr. E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” “ Tiny 
Luttrell,” etc. This is given in addition to the usual contents. 











The following PLATES appear in the November Part of 


The Magazine of Art, 


Forming the First Part of a NEW VOLUME, now ready, price 1s. 4d. 
AN EXQUISITE ETCHING by F. S. WALKER, A.R.P.E., entitled— 
‘*The Silver Thames” ; 
A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAYVURE of a PAINTING by JEAN AUBERT, 
entitled—** Country Cousins”; 
And a FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION (in Colour) of A Study by P. J. A. 
BAUDRY. 


The Yearly Volume of The MAGAZINE OF ART contains about 


about 400 Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful Etchings or Photogravures, and a 
series of Full-page Plates, 21s. 














CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
CASSELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of about 


One Thousand Volumes suitable for Presentation, will be sent post free, on 
application, to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY, OR OTHER PRESENTS. 


- Stanford’s Atlases. 


PROSPECTUS, GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH, ON APPLICATION. 











Second (folio) edition. 
Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the Various Countries of the 
World. 100 Maps, and an Alphabetical List of Names, with the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, with Thumb Index. Price £12. 
Size, when shut, 16 inches by 23 inches. 

**In ~— of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it is probably un- 
- ——LiImes. 
** A REMARKABLE ATLAS.—We have received from Mr. Stanford, whose maps are famous, or 


should be, all over the world, a copy of his new folio atlas—a handsome, well-designed, and carefully 
executed work.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the various Physical and Political Divisions of the Chief Countries of 
the World. 50 Maps, with a List of Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial folio, 
half-morocco. Price Five Guineas. Size, when shut, 16 inches by 23 inches. 


Fifth (quarto) edition, revised and enlarged. 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on steel 
and copper plates, and an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes 
and Longitudes.. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, 
when shut, 12 inches by 15 inches. 


** We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed for the combined 
merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness.”— Zhe Saturday Review. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on copper plates ; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Second edition. Handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, 
when shut, 73 inches by 12 inches. 

** We have tried Messrs. Stanford’s Guinea Atlas, testing it on ground with which we were familiar 


—Switzerland, Norway, the Balkan Peninsula—and we have found that it is as good as it looks. 
Higher praise we could not award it.”—/ournal of Education. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 inches by 11 inches, engraved in the best style ; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Bound in cloth. Price 1os. 6d. Size, when shut, 74 inches by 12 inches. 
Postage, 6d. 


**It would be difficult to find a small Atlas more complete than this.”—Nature. 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL. A Ballad by Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 


A Fine Art Gift Book. 


Illustrated with 


9 Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG. Imperial 4to. Proofs, £5 5s. each net; Prints, £2 2s. each net. 
“4m The Etchings are issued in two states, namely, 55 copies of nine plates, including the title-plate, printed 


on very fine old hand-made paper and mounted cn 
Jopaneen paper. 


and 160 copies printed on 


hatman’s hand-made paper, each pte signed by the Artist ; 
Of the former, 50 COPIES ONLY ARE FO TE 


R SALE, AT THE 


PRICE OF £5 5s. EACH, net; and of the latter, 150 COPIES ONLY, AI THE PRICE OF £2 2s. EACH, net. 
The copies in each case are numbered, and the plates have been destroyed. The plates are printed by Mr. F. 
Goulding, and the letterpress, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, by the Chiswick Press. 





maissance Fancies & Studies: 
being a Sequel to ‘‘ Euphorion.” 
By Vernon Lec, Author of ‘‘ Eu- 
phorion, Antique and Medizval 
in Renaissance,” etc. Crown 8vo, 


6s. net, 

Recollections of a Military Life. 
ByGeneral SirJoun Apve,G C.B., 
R.A., late Governor of Gibraltar. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

An Artist's Reminiscences. By 
Rupotr LeHmann. Demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. Taken from the 
work of John AddingtonSymonds. 
By Lieut.-Col. ALFRED PEARSON. 
With a Steel Engraving of a recent 


The Life of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, Bart., K.C.8.L, a judge 
of the High Court of Justice. By 
his Brother, Lestie STEPHEN. 
Second Edition. With two Por- 
traits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Life of Henry Fawcett. By Lestiz 
STEPHEN. With two Steel Por- 
traits. Fifth Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Life and Letters of Robert 
Browning. By Mrs. SuTHer- 
LAND UkKR. With Portrait and 
Steel Engraving of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s Study in De Vere Gardens. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


TheSignora. By Percy ANDREAE. 
Author of ‘The Mask and the 
Man,” “Stanhope of Chester,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In Search of Quiet, By Water 
FritH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Gerald Eversley’s Friendship. 
By the Rev. J. E. C. WeLLpon, 

ead Master of Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The White Company. By A. 
Conan Doy-e, Author of “ Micah 
Clarke,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Marcella. By Mrs. Humpury 
Wako, Author of “ Robert Els- 
mere,” “The History of David 
Grieve,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








: Life of Frank Buckland. B Grania; 
= of Mr. Symonds. Demy his Brother-in-law, GEORGE rol By ag: gy edag beer 
VO, 125. : Bomeas. With a Portrait. Crown Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
re's peesoouas ae me 8vo, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. T Leaves: A Collection of Pieces 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Demy 8vo, | Notes and Jottings from Animal for Public Re . By 
a Life. ‘the late Franx Buck- Ly whom 2 Meee Author of 
Commentaries. By LAND. With lllustrations. Crown ore aves,” etc. Seventh 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Gleams of Memory: with Some 
Reflections, By James Payn. 
Second Kdition. 
3S. 6d. 

A Selection from the Poe of 
Elizabeth Barrett Bro > 


8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

The Gamekeeper at Home, By 
KICHARD JEFFERIES. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Wild Life in a Southern County. 


By RicHARD JEFFERIES. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Hours in a Library. By Les. 


Dr. G. G. GExviNnus, Professor at 
Heidelberg. Translated by F. E. 
Bunnetr. With a Preface by F. J. 
Furniva... Fifth Edition. 8vo, 
148. 

Fifty Years: or Dead Leaves 
and Living Seeds. By Kev. 
Harry Jones, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Author of ‘Holiday 


Crown 8vo, 


First and Second Series, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Crown 








Papers,” etc. Second Edition. STEPHEN. Revisea, Rearranged 

Crown 8vo, 4s. and Cheaper Edition, with addi- a ye rom. the Potions ; 
The Apostolic Gospel. By J. tional Chapters. 3 vols., crown First and Second Series. Crown 

FULTON BLAIR. 8vo, 128. 6d. 


8vo, 6s. each. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols., crown 8vo, 


bound in sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Editi tai i 
Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. Pan A See SE 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING’S Poetical Works. Uniform Edition. In 6 
vols., small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This edition con- 
tains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 

*,* Vol. VI., Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound 

and lettered as a separate volume. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols., large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected 
with many additional IIlustrations. . 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 
handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. With IlIlustrati b 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, + rhe volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 70. ° _— 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols, crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s. ; and in half morocco, gilt, £5 108. 

*,* The volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, ss. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols., bound 
in cloth, £4 118.; or handsomely bound in half morocco, £8 8s. 

*,* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols., feap. 8vo, bound in 
cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. The volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The Novels. 13 Volumes in gold-lettered cloth | The Miscellanies. 
case, 215. cloth case, ars. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER& CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uni- 
form Edition. Each Volume illustrated bya Vignette 
Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. pois 

CONTENTS :—Old Kensington—The Villa the Clift—Fi 

Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, Sec Basbeard'y Rage 

etc.—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours ; From an Island—Toilers 


and Spinsters— Miss Angel— Fulh. — Mi ill 
Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. ae ee ee 





24 vols., large crown 8vo, 


14 volumes in gold-lettered 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN. 


*.* Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says :—“ After all has been said for other books, dealing with smaller and 
single departments of household management, Mrs. Beeton’s thick volume remains the best, and the most 
generally reliable. Everyone knows it, everyone uses it, and as everyone praises it, there is no need 
for us to do so here.’ 

NEW EDITION. Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, Improved. With New Menus, New Modes, 

New Recipes, New Tables, New Engravings, New Coloured Plates. 
600th Thousand, strongly bound, half roan, price ‘7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
8s. 6d.; half calf, 10s. 6d.; elegant full tree calf, 18s, 


MRS. BEETON'S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Entirely New and greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition. 


Including 360 additional pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 1,700 pages, with 
Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 
With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Direction for Carving and Trussing, Management of Children, 

Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and Bills of Fare 

and Menus of all kinds and for all Seasons. 

In this New Edition the size of the pages has been increased, and 360 pages added, so that the work now contains nearly 

one half as much matter again as the old edition. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE NEW EDITION, 
* Perfect as it was before, it is much more so now,”—Bristol Times. 
* Should be one of the wedding presents of every bride.”—7he Christian World. 
“ Hardly anything belonging to domestic life is wanting to this encyclopaedic volume.”—Manchester Examiner. 














Entirely New Edition, Brought Down to the Autumn of 1895. 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


HAY DN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 


ND USEFUL INFORMATION. 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 
Completely Revised and Corrected, and Containing the 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE AUTUMN OF 1895. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon. Librarian of Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


This New Edition contains nearly 100 PAGES MORE THAN THE LAST, or about 1,230 Poges, 12,000 Articles, 
and 140,000 Dates and Facts. 


The TIMES says:—“‘ HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES’ is the most universal Book of Reference 
in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 
ENTIRELY NEW WORK by Author of “EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC,” of which 
35,000 Copies have been sold. Medium 8yo, 784 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Home Carpentry for Handy Men. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG, Author of “Every Man His Own Mechanic,” &¢. 
Comprising—(1) Carpentry and Joinery for the House. 
(2) Carpentry and Joinery for the Garden. 
(3) Carpentry and Joinery for the Farmstead. 
WITH OVER 550 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This Comprehensive and Exhaustive Volume will be found'to form a Perfect Mine of Practical Instruction in 
all kinds of Constructive and Decorative Work in Wood that can be done by the Amateur in House, Garden, and 
Farmstead, and a source of endless pleasure, profit, and enjoyment to every Handy Man and Home Mechanic. 
By the aid of this book any man who can handle a tool can work wonders in the way of improving his home and 
surroundings; and the admirable simplicity of its instruction and of the elucidatory diagrams will recommend its 
use in thousands of British and Colonial homes. 


Lonpon: WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Limitep, Sauissury Square, E.C. 
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“The RIGHT-WRITER” is the WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER, 


a machine of the highest standard, which is 
now taking a leading position wherever it is 
known. H.M. Government have adopted it, 
and are ordering duplicates for use in various 
Departments. Engineers and educated experts 
use and recommend the Williams. It possesses 
the ones features of other writing machines, 
will do all that any of them claim to do, and 
with less trouble and expense. The lines and 
words including the last letter always in sight. 
The Inking is direct from Pads without annoy- 
ing and expensive ribbons. 


Write for Catalogue, 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. FOR EUROPE, 
21, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, [253, Broadway. New York. 











Used In All Countries for 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. OVER 70 YEARS. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. CAUTION.—Beware of Counter- 


bs as \ wi, feits. The only Genuine is signed 
HEALTHY GUMS. % \ TY if “JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 





\ 


ORIENTAL tooTH PASTE 








QUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE. 
2 40 PRIZE MEDALS. 3 FACTORIES. 
‘on, £10,000 Reward!!! 
See conditions in every packet (6d.), and tin (1s, 4 Ib., 2, x Ib.). 
v4 ra eK Delicious aroma, dietetic pea 4 properties.—Vide Analysts. Ofall Stores, 


Grocers, Chemists, and Confectioners, or y+ ne Compagnie Frangaise 
(Purveyors to H. R.H. the Princess of Wales), Bermonpsey, Lonpon, oe 


yt Wp, S U N ( CHIEF OFFICE: 
VV ZS 63, Threadneedle Street, LON E.C. 
, QZ . , Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C 











69, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
ey INSURANCE) a Oxford Street, W. 

4% J bh) \ Fo! OFFICE 7 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(7) A a Sum Insured, 1894—£393,622,400. 


NpED * . 


Ubi 31: t 2k mn. 
“i aie Slee” REMINGTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, — Etc. 


Any Machine can be hired with Option of Purchase. 


Use or MAcHINnE TAUGHT Free, Terms—CasH 
or Easy TERMs. 


Ribbons and Sundries for all Machines at 
Reduced Rates. 


Documents copied with Accuracy and Despatch 
, too Circulars copied for 5s. 


Special Attention to Country Orders. 
: Tees . CaTaLocusz Free. Telephone No. 6690. 
eee N. TAYLOR, MANAGER. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 74, Chancery Lane (Holborn wh, LONDON. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S Publications. 


NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE. By C. G. Furtey- 


SMITH, Author of ‘‘ Quixote the Weaver.” 2 vols. 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. Branston, Author of 


‘*Apples of Sodom,” etc. 2 vols. 


A MATTER OF SKILL, and other Stories. By Beatrice 


Wuitsy, Author of ‘‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


TO SET HER FREE. ByG. M. Rosins (Mrs. Batti 


REYNOLDS), Author of ‘‘ A False Position,” ‘‘ The Ides of March,” etc. 2 vols. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By Aobetine Serceant, 


Author of “ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” ‘‘Sir Anthony,” etc. 3 vols. 


DEB O’ MALLY’S. By Mxks. Georce Corsett, Author of 


‘* Cassandra,” etc. 2 vols. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Eveanor Hormes, 


Author of *‘ The Price of a Pearl,” ‘*‘ Through Another Man’s Eyes,” etc. 3 vols. _ 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of ‘* Viva,” ** Of the World, Worldly,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” etc. 1 vol. 6s. 
EDNA LYVYALIL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 











DONOVAN. TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
WE TWO. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING, 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETTS 


STANDARD LIBRARY of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 55, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JOHN HALIFAX.” 





JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 
WOMEN. HANNAH. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


INSTANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME, 
BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GREME. LIFE OF IRVING. 

LAIRD OF NORLAW. 4 ROSE IN JUNE. 

AGNES. PHEBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 











a 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of “The Three Graces.” 
3 vols., 15s. net. 
MARRIED OR SINGLE? By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville.” 3 vols., rss. net. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. ByL. T. Means, Author of ‘The Diary of a Doctor.” 3 vols., 


15s. net. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By F. W. Rosinson, Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” “ Women are 
Strange,” etc. 2 vols., ros, net. 


HEART OF OAK. By W. Crark Russett, Author of ‘‘The Convict Ship.” 3 vols., rss. net. 

SONS OF BELIAL. By Wi1t1am Westra t, Author of “Red Ryvington,” “Trust-Money,” etc. 2 vols., 
tos. net. 

LILITH. By Georce MacDonacp, Author of “ Phantastes.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

LADY KILPATRICK. By Rosert Bucnanan, Author of ‘God and the Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

CLARENCE. By Bret Harte. (A Companion Story to ‘‘A Waif of the Plains” and “Susy.”) With 
8 Illustrations by A. JuLE GoonomMan. “Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By E. C. Granvicte, Author of ‘A Fair Colonist,” etc. With Frontispiece by 
Stan.tey Woov. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely set in new type, and bound 
uniform with ‘* the Manxman.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 























LIBRARY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS IN 17 VOLS. 
Crown 8vo, set in new type, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
PEG WOFFINGTON ; and CHRISTIE. JOHNSTONE. 
HARD CASH: A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Witha Preface by Sir Watter Besant. 
‘*sIT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’’ 
Others to follow.—A Prospectus may be had. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF SIR WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE’S NOVELS IN 12 VOLS. 
Set in new type, and handsomely printed and be-und. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. 


WITH HARP AND CROWN. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
Others to follow.—A Prospectus may be had. 





CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEy. 

OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By Mary Anperson. 
RACHEL DENE. By Rosert BucHAnan. 

MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker. 

HONOUR OF THIEVES. By C. J. Curcitrre Hyne. 
RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining Story. By Harry Linpsay. 
IN AN IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meape. 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora RussELL. 

IS HE THE MAN? By W. Crark RussE-t. 

THE GOOD SHIP ‘‘ MOHOCK.’’ By W. Crark RusseEtt. 
DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE MACDONALD LASS. By Saran TYTLER. 

THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Atten Upwarp. '! 


DAGONET ABROAD. By GeorceE R. Sims, Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. By Rosert W. Cuamsers. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
IN THE QUARTER. By Rosert W. CHAMBERS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE: a Diary of To-day. Choicely printed on biush-rose 


paper, and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 50 Full-page Cartoons, handsomely printed. Imperial 4to, 


art canvas, gilt top, ros. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER. By Sir Water Besant. (A Companion Volume to “LONDON.”) With an Etched Plate 
of “The Towers of Westminster” by Francis S. WALKER, R.P.E., and 130 Illustrations by WILLIAM 
PaTTEN and others. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT, held at Hastings in August 1895. Containing 
ll the 23: Games played in the Tournament, with Notes by the Players, and Diagrams of Interesting Posi- 
tions ; Portraits and Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and a Full Account of the Congress and 
its Surroundings. Crowr 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. (Preparing. 


THE_MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: A _Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces. By Franx.in K. Youne and Erwin C. Howett. Long feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. éd. 
































FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General Description of the Heavens. Translated 
oo et french by J. Ettarp Gore, F.K.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. 





LONDON : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY, W. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BLACK AND WHITE says:—“‘Iis assuredly the most remarkable book of the present 
eeason, and—though these be brave words—is as assuredly a work of genius.” 


NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TIME MACHINE.” 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 


By H. G. WELLS. : 
Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, $s. net, 


Pall Mali Gasette.—‘‘ Enthusiastic we own that we are ; no book could be more prodigal of honest delight, and 
fits promise leaves hardly any literary accomplishment beyond the aspiration of its author.” 

To-Day.—‘' The beauty and pathos of the Angel’s love for Delia are unquotable.” 

National Observer.—‘ A book of mark, and a book to be read.” 


IRIS LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. Square Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, net. 
New Budget.—“ The Iris Library is to be looked for eagerly month by month.” 


WHERE HIGHWAYS CROSS, 
By J. S. FLetcHer, Author of “When Charles the First was King.” 


A RINGBY LASS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By a New Writer (MARY BEAUMONT). 


Birmingham Post.— It is fresh and fine and sweet as the breath of the heather, and is a good illustration of 
how wholesome and invigorating really strong work may be.” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 











TRYPHENA IN LOVE. A MODERN MAN. 

By WALTER RAYMOND. By Miss ELLA MACMAHON. 
A LOST ENDEAVOUR. MAUREEN’S ‘FAIRING. 

By Guy Booruey. By Miss JANE BARLOow. 





THE CHOICE WORKS OF GEORGE SAND. 
Feap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Etched Frontispieces by E. ABOT,\etc. 35. each, net. Translated by 
J. M. SEDGWICK, etc, Printed in clear type, on paper specially prepared. 


FRANCOIS THE WAIF. FADETTE, 
THE DEYIL’S POOL. THE MASTER MOSAIC WORKERS. 


3 5 E , jeoaw, Shortly. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.—“No description is needed of works so well known as La Petite Fadette, La 
Mare au Diable, and Francois leChampt. Like Wordsworth, with the inward eye she sees into the life of things,” 


NEW VOLUMES OF BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. | EUGENIE GRANDET. 
Edited by Prof. SAINTsBURY. Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With Three Full-Page Etchings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, net. 


Manchester Courier.—" An edition worthy of the greatest French novelist is now issued at a price which will 
place the works within the reach of all readers.” 


BY THE COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. 


THE STORY OF ZELINDA AND THE MONSTER; 
Or, Beauty and the Beast. 
Re-told after the old Italian Version, and Illustrated with Ten Photogravures from Paintings by the 
Countess of Lovelace. Small crown 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Second Series. Illustrated by J. D. BATTEN, with Five Photogravures, and about Thirty Drawings. 
Small crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. Limited edition on hand-made paper, the Illustrations in the text 
duplicated on Japanese silk paper, 31s. 6d. net. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Edited by IsRAzL GOLLANCZ, M.A., and Illustrated with Seventy Drawings by R. ANNING BELL. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. Limited edition on hand-made paper, the full-page Illustrations duplicated on 
Japanese silk paper, 215. net. (Ready Shortly. 


OLD CHESTER. 


Etched and Described by H. CrickMorE. With Eleven Etchings on Copper and Twenty Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches. Fcap. ato, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


MILTON’S IL PENSEROSO AND L’ALLEGRO. 


With Thirteen Photogravures by WILLIAM HypE. Small crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 
ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S BOOKS in Belles Lettres 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. With over 150 [Illustrations by 


CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 55. net, 


BY WALTER CRANE. 
TOY-BOOKS. Re-issue, each with New Cover Design and End Papers. 9d. net. 
Part I. THIS LITTLE PIG. ParT II. THE FAIRY SHIP. 
Part III. KING LUCKIEBOY'S PARTY. 
The Three bound in One Volume, with a Decorative Cloth Cover, End Papers, and a newly-written 
and designed Preface and Title Page. 35. 6d. net. 
BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
GALLOPING DICK. With Title Page and Cover Design by Patten Witson. 


Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. net. 
BY CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 
THE WERE WOLF. With six Full-page Illustrations, Title-page, and Cover 
Design by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Sq. 16mo, 35. 6d. net. 
BY MAUDE EGERTON KING. 
ROUND ABOUT A BRIGHTON COACH OFFICE. With 30 Illustrations 
by Lucy KEMP WELCH. Crown 8vo (Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Arcady Library"). Crown 8vo, 55. net. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 
MIRACLE PLAYS: OUR LORD’S COMING AND CHILDHOOD. With 
Six Illustrations and a Title Page by PATTEN WILSON. Fcap 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


FOR PLAIN WOMEN ONLY. With a Title-page designed by Patren WILSON. 
Fcap 8vo (‘* Mayfair Set,” Vol. IV.), 35. 6d. net. 


BY ARTHUR MACHEN. 
THE THREE IMPOSTORS. With Title-page and Cover Design by AuBREY 


BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo (‘‘ Keynotes Series"’), 35. 6d. net. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
THE BRITISH BARBARIANS. With Title-page and Cover Design by AuBREY 


BEARDSLEY. Crown 8vo (‘‘ Keynotes Series"), 35. 6d. net, 
BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST AND OTHER POEMS. With Portrait 
ofthe Author, Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 
FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BY KENNETH GRAHAME. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 


“Tt would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so‘fascinating as ‘The Golden Age.’ Within the pages 
of this volume we have found a veritable mine of gold; and, since the treasure is one whose resources are 
inexhaustible, we gladly proclaim its existence. The book brims over with delightful humour. To be unre- 
servedly recommended to every one who loves children and appreciates literature,”— Speaker. 

“If there wad ras or ro living who cannot read this book with delight, to him or her we offer our pity 

—Nat server. 

“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever written, It is a book that may be 
read many times, with increasing o_O at each peace: oe and White. 

‘Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could be no better entertainment for an idle 
afternoon.”—Saturday Review. 


BY FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM. 
MALAY SKETCHES. With Title-page and Cover Design by Patren Wizson. 


Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


“Mr. Swettenham’s style is simple and direct and vigorous. Particularly good is his eye for colour, and he 
has a fine sense of the brilliant melancholy of the East. To few falls the good fortune of introducing us to a new 
people and seldom have we the advantage of so admirable a guide. "Pall Mall Gasette. 

‘ Nothing approaching Mr. Swettenham’s intimate knowledge and illuminative analysis has yet seen the light 
about that fascinating country which he well describes, ’—Daily Chronicle. 

This is one of those books which exercise such a peculiar fascination upon the mind of the stay-at-home 
traveller. Stay-at-home though he may be, he has no difficulty in distinguishing the work of a genuine authorit 
from the hast and inexact impressions of the idle globe-trotter, ‘Malay Sketches’ will be speedily rodeguiond 
by him as belonging to the more reliable kind of his favourite literature.’’—Spectator. 














THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


Four New Illustrated Books. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 

POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. By Austin Dosson. With 7 full-page 
Etchings by ADOLPHE LALAUZE, and Portrait of the Author etched from life by WILLIAM STRANG. 
Two vols., demy 8vo. 

The Edition will consist of 100 copies on Holland paper, in which every full-page plate will be a 
remarque proof, with Portrait signed by the Author, price £3 35. net; and 250 copies, with the Etching 
on Whatman paper, price £1 55. net. 

*,* This is the fullest edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s Poems yet published. 
Uniform with ** The Ballad of Beau Brocade.” 
THE STORY OF ROSINA, and other Poems. By Austin Dosson. With 49 


Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, £1 15. net. 


ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Illustrations of 
more than Sixty Examples, selected on account oft heir beauty ior historical interest. With an 
Introduction and Description by W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A., late Assistant-Keeper, Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum. Folio. Limited to soocopies. £3 35. net. 

















NEW FAIRY BOOK BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
THE HOUSE OF JOY. By Laurence Housman, Author of “A Farm in Fairy- 


land.” With g Illustrations and Cover specially designed by the Author, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called in 
England THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A Reprint of the First Edition of 
LANE’S Translation trom the Arabic, with the addition of ALADDIN and ALI BABA, taken from another 
source. Demy 8vo (8} by. 5§ inches), reset from new type, printed on choice antique laid paper, 512 pp., cloth 
extra, gilt lettered, 2s. The Publishers beg to draw attention to the following passage from the Translator’s 
Preface: ‘I have thought it right to omit such tales anecdotes, etc., as are comparatively uninteresting or 
on any account objectionable.” 

“ Astonishingly cheap."—Daily Telegraph. “ Should be welcome to many readers.”—7he Times. [Now ready. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
A verbatim Reprint of STOTHARD'S Edition of 1820, with Reproductions of the 20 En reving? separately 
printed upon plate paper, and inserted inthe Volume. Uniform with ‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” Demy 8vo 
(8 by 58 inches), reset from new type, printed upon choice antique laid paper, 384 pp., bound in cloth extra, 
gilt lettered, os. 











MACLEOD.—ECONOMICS. By Henry Dun- | 8. RB. CROCKETT.—BOG-MYRTLE and PEAT: 
ninG Mac.Leop, Author of ‘‘ The Theory of Credit,” Tales chiefly of Galloway, gathered from the Years 
“The Elements of Banking,” etc. Demy 8vo, 1889 to 1895. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “ The 
cloth, price 12s. 6d. Pane ee ee gga etc, a 

ti ighteent ; % 

WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON.—MEN, CITIES, and itn. UU 
EVENTS. By Ws. Beatry-Kineston. Demy 8vo, | BARRETT and SMYTHE.—CHARTERHOUSE, 
Price 16s. seas sto, in a cok, b Cc. R, o eee. 

ith a Preface 7EORGE E. SmyTHE. Containing 

CHARLES DIXON.—1,500 MILES an HOUR. upwards of 40 Drawings and a Copperplate Etch- 
By Cuarues Dixon. A Book of Adventure. With ing. Crown 4to, printed on the finest art surfaced 
Illustrations by Capt. ARTHUR Layarp, late R.E. paper one dns, Japanese vellum, price 6s. net. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. . > Eggle 

FIGURE and FANCY SKATING. Dedicated to 

JOHN ELLICOMBE’S TEMPTATION. By the Lavy ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, and with Preface by 
Honble. Mrs. Henry CHETwynp and W. H. the Ear. of Dersy. By Geo. A. MEAGHER, the 
Wixxrns (part Author of ‘“‘ The Green Bay Free”). Champion Figure Skater of the World. Profusely 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Illustrated with Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

PUBLIC MEN of TO-DAY: an International Series, Cr. 8vo, 3/6each. Edited by S. H. JEvgs. 

Volumes already Published. Forthcoming Volumes. 

THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. By StePHEN | THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. By 
WHEELER. Cuar_es Lowe. [Now ready. 

LI HUNGCHANG. By Prof. Ropert K. | THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
Douc tas. By S. H. Jryes. 

M. STAMBULOFF. By A. HULME-BEAMAN, SENOR CASTELAR. By Davip HANNAY. 





Lonpon : BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER, 15, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 








EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 


With 100 Illustrations by H. J. FORD, 








THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 


With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
With 138 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 


5S. ad 
6 0 
6 0 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6 O 
6 0 | 
6 O 
6 0 





THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 


With 101 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 


With 104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 


With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


or, the Great Consummation. <A 
Poem. Crown 8vo ... a SM 9° 


DEAN FARRAR. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 
A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom, | 
2vols.8vo_... Just Published 28 O 

DARKNESS AND DAWN; 
or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 
Historic Tale. ... 17th Thousand JT 6 














WORKS by STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE RED COCKADE ee pe 
[On December 2nd 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: 
A Tale of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew iy 23rd Thousand 3 6 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 
A Tale of the Days of Henry of 
Navarre a 42nd Thousand 6 O 


EDNA. LYALL. 


LOREEN: The Story of a Singer. 
39th Thousand §6 O 


FLORENCE K. & BERTHA UPTON. 


THE ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS and a ‘*‘GOLLIWOGG,” 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numer- 








| THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 





ous Illustrations in the Text ... ae 


WORKS by H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOAN HASTE, 


With 20 Illustrations by F. 8S. WILSON, 








SHE. 32 Illustrations. 
100th Thousand 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 
31 Illustrations. 684 Thousand 
MAIWA’S REVENGE. 
Boards, 1s. 60th Thousand 
COLONEL QUARITCH. 
28th Thousand 
CLEOPATRA. 2g Illustrations. 


45¢4 Thousand 
BEATRICE. 
31st Thousand 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
51 Illustrations., 25¢4 Thousand 
NADA THE LILY. 
23 Illustrations. 32d Thousand 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


24 Illustrations. 25th Thousand 


16 Illustrations. 24¢h Thousand 
ALLAN’S WIFE, and other Tales. 

34 Illustrations. 26¢h Thousand 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 

18 Illustrations. 337d Thousand 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 

18 Illustrations. 15/4 Thousand 
DAWN. 16 Illustrations. 

40th Thousand 

THE WORLD'S DESIRE. 


By H. RipDER HAGGARD and ANDREW 
LANG. 23 Illustrations. 154 Thousand 3 


oe © &€202 2 a oe 8 a CO mw oO UMP 
@ @ @ @ 6 © @ @ @ @ @ @ @ On 


fo») 





WORKS by CONAN DOYLE. 


THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. 
Fust Published 6 O 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. 3542 7housand 3 6 


THE REFUGEES: a Tale of 
the Huguenots . 32nd Thousand 3 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ POLE- 
STAR,” ete. 10th Thousand 3 6 


fo») 





R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 5 0 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
4 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published, the Twelfth Edition (Forty-sixth Thousand), carefully Revised, medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE;; or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little, 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D, 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and Four Plates in Colours. 
*,* The Work may also be had in morocco antique, price 16s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 
A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS: , “HALLOWE’EN” AHOY! or, Lost on 











a Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. HEnty. the Crozet Islands. By Hucu St. Lecer. With 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 6 Page Illustrations by H. J. Draper. Crown 8vo, 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. cloth elegant, 4s. 

THE TIGER OF MYSORE: a Story of | TWO GALLANT REBELS: a Story of 
the War with Tippoo Saib. By G. A. Henty. With the Great Struggle of La Vendée. By Epcar 
x2 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson, and a PICKERING. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. H. 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: a Story | 4 THANE OF WESSEX, being the 
of Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. vy G. A. ; +s f Wer 
Henry. With 8 Page Illustrations by W.H.Overend, a a Raidof ys, ‘By Cuantes 


and a Map. Cr. 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY: a Story | u1s FIRST KANGAROO: An Australian 


GoRDON 





Stasies, R.N. With 8 Page Illustrations b Story for Boys. By ARTHUR FeERREs. With 6 
Sydney Paget, and a Map. Crown 8vo, clot Illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. Crown 8vo, 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

AT WAR WITH PONTIAC; or, the | HUSSEIN THE HOSTAGE; or, A Boy’s 
Totem of the Bear. By Kirk Munroe. With Adventures in Persia, By G. Norway. ith 
8 Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, 6 Page Iliustrations by John Schénberg. New and 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 





BLACKIE & SON'S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School Prises, 
Rewards, etc., sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 


AN ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


IMPERIAL FOoLio. In a Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, 15 x 223 in., with Side Buckles. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 
MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OF 


The Devils of 
Notre Dame. 


With Letterpress Description by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 














The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
are printed on Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 


Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, have been 
issued to the public, and only a few copies remain. Each copy is numbered and signed by 


the Artist. Price £3 35. net. 


Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustrations signed by Mr. JoSEPH PENNELL 
are also ready. Price £10 Tos. net. 


As very few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers 
should make application without delay to the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Go.’s Publications. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TRIP TO THE BALTIC. 

THE LOG OF THE “TANTALLON CASTLE.” To the Baltic and Back 
with Mr. Gladstone. By HENRY W. Lucy. Illustrated by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., Linley 
Sambourne, E, Reed, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

IRONCLADS IN ACTION. A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895, 
with some Account of the Development of the Battleship in England. By H. W. WiLson. With 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, and Tables. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By Licut.-Gen. Sir Evetyn 
Woop, V.C., etc. Forming the third volume in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine Library.” With Portraits, 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 35. 6d. 

WITH THE YACHT, CAMERA, and CYCLE in the MEDITERRANEAN. 
By the EARL OF CAVAN, K.P. With nearly 100 Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Photographs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

FAMOUS HORSES: with Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal Performances, Descrip- 
tions of Races, and various imeresting items, extending over a period of nearly two centuries. By 
THEO. TAUNTON. With nearly 200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses. One handsome volume, crown 
4to, cloth extra, 42s. net. 

DR. JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX. A Study of Contrasts. By W. H. 
CRAIG, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. With Portraits of Dr. Samuel Johnson (after Reynolds), Mrs. 
Abington, Miss Burney, etc. Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

DE QUINCEY AND HIS FRIENDS: Personal Recollections, Souvenirs, and 
Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey, his Friends and Associates. Written and Collected by JAMES 
HoaG, Editor of De Quincey’s ‘‘ Uncollected Writings.” With Photogravure Portrait and Facsimiles 
of some of De Quincey’s Letters. Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, ros. 6d. 

THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign 
Sources. By VLADIMIR, lately of the * * * * Diplomatic Mission to Corea. With Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 16s. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge Edition of Longfellow and Whittier. From entirely 
new plates, printed from = type, on eg paper, and attractively bound. With a Steel Portrait 

and Engraved Title. 8vo, gilt top, 85. 6d 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WALDEN STANYER: BOY AND MAN. A Religious Novel. By Hucu 


KOLsoNn. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE. Being an Account of the Unravelling of the 


Mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos, the City of the Desert. By RAYMOND RAIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ANNE OF ARGYLE; or, Cavalier and Covenant. By Grorce Eyre Topp. 


One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IN THE FIRE OF THE FORGE. A Romance of Old Nuremberg. By 


Professor GEORGE EBERS. ‘Translated by MARY J. SAFFORD. ‘Two vols., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By E. Rentout Ester. New and 


Cheaper Edition. One vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAPTAIN ANTIFER. By Juries Verne, Author of “ Around the World in 


Eighty Days,” etc. With nearly 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE MARBLE CITY. Being the Strange Adventures of Three Boys. By R. D. 


CHETWODE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE HUNTING OF THE AUK. By Franx Cowper, M.A. _ Illustrated by 


F. C. PATTERSON and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE NEW HOUSE MASTER. A School Story. By CHartes EpwarpEs. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 55. 


SEA YARNS FOR BOYS. Spun by an Old Salt. By W. J. HenpErson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

















The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Now Ready, price Is. 
SCRISNER’'S MAGAZINE | SAMPSON LOW’S ANNUAL, 
Contains an Illustrated Article on 1896. 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A. Contains complete Stories by R. D. BLACKMORE, 
By COSMO MONKHOUSE CLARK RUSSELL, 5. R. CROCKETT, 
Ai all Booksellers’, price ONE SHILLING. and others. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


The WORLD says :— 

“ The standard of illustrative 4 reached in the August 
number of the Pail Mall Magazine ... has never been 
surpassed. The fullest measure of praise, perhaps, falls to 
the lot of the Pall Mail, whose splendid pictorial work 
seems to make a further advance in each of its numbers.” 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :— 

“The Pall Mall Magazine enters upon a new phase of 
its existence at the increased price of eighteenpence. How 
it can be done for the money was a question often asked in 
the old ye The quality of the illustrations is | so 
good that Iks ought not to grudge the extra sixpence.” 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :— 

“The Pall Mall Magazine this month is marked eighteen- 
pence, and he must be an exacting reader who will grumble 
at the price. If the little paper, ‘ Reflections on the Tastes 
and Habits of Fish,’ with its illustrations, constituted the 
whole bill of fare, many would consider the article cheap 
at the price, so perfectly delightful is its dainty humour.’ 


The WESTERN MERCURY says :— 

“It is a superb production, the illustrations and the 
letterpress alike being excellent. I[t is certainly worth the 
extra sixpence, and it is highly improbable that the circula- 
tion will be materially affected by the increase of price. 
The coloured frontispiece and the little illustrations are 
exquisitely delicate.” 


The NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN says :— 
“Full of good and readable matter, well selected and 
judiciously varied. Some of the illustrations are excellent 
specimens of coloured work, Will be found quite a 
treasure by holiday makers when tired out or weather 
und,” 


The CHRISTIAN LEADER says :— 
“The Magazine is now issued at cighteenpence, but if 
the price were doubled it would still remain a mystery 
how such a budget can be offered for the money. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says:— 
“The Pall Mali Magazine Summer Somber | is a thing of 
beauty.” 


The BOOK AND NEWS TRADE GAZETTE says :— 
‘Good in both manner and matter, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine easily holds its ,own amongst ‘the very best of our 
legion of magazines.” 


The BAZAAR says :— 

“The Pall Mall Magazine has Taken the bold step of 
raising its price to the awkward figure of eighteenpence, 
and the reasons alleged for the step are as unusual as the 
step itself. But anyway, the magazine is out and away 
the best of the kind published in this country, and its 
pictures are the most excellent examples of hal “tone work 
with which we are acquaiuted. As a shilling magazine it 
was marvellously cheap; at 1s. 6d. it is worth every penny 
of the money. 


The BELFAST NEWS LETTER si— 

“The September part of this high-class magazine has 
reached us, and words fail us to describe the excellence of 
its contents. The illustrations are simply superb, whilst 
the letterpress and paper could not be eenpanene. 





The SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER says:— 
“The Proprietor has succeeded in making the Pall Mall 
Magazine the best illustrated magazine in England, and 
that, too, beyond all comparison. Indeed, we do not know 
any ‘other magazine in the world that surpasses it in the 
richness of colouring and delicacy of tone which marks 
some of its pictures.” 


The LADY'S PICTORIAL says :— 

“Even at the increased price the Pall Mall Magasine 
is so excellent this month that it is sure of an enormous 
circulation. Good in both manner and matter, it easily 
holds its own amongst the very best of our legion of 


magazines,’ 
The IRISH TIMES says :— 

“This is one of the completest numbers of this most 
enjoyable publication, and the price of eighteenpence will 
not deter the public’ who look for real literary value in 
magazines from purchasing it. Of the letterpress it may 
be at once said that nothing finer has ever been issued 
from the Press, and as regards copious illustrations they 
only require to be seen to be appreciated,” 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says: -- 

‘*Since its establishment in 1893 this monthly magazine 
has made rapid advances in popularity, and it now occupies 
the position of the best illustrated and most attractive of 
all the British periodicals. Judging from the appearance 
of the August number, we may still rank it as one of the 
cheapest of monthly magazines, having regard to the 
character of its contents. The Pall Mall Magasine has all 
the literary variety and excellence of the older periodicals, 
combined with the vastly superior excellence of modern 
illustration.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD says :— 

“The Pall Mall magazine at eighteenpence is as great a 
bargain as the preceding numbers have been at a shilling 
each. Exquisitely coloured illustrations to one of the 
leading arvicles are among the new features; ... make 
the magazine all that any reader could desire, and more 
than most magazine publishers can give.’ 


VANITY FAIR says :— 

“The second eighteen »enny nr of the Pall Mall 
Magazine is as good as the first, which was the twenty- 
eighth of what is in many ways the best Engiish illustrated 
magazine. I do not see with what reason its readers can 
complain of the Extra Sixpence that the Pall Mall now 
costs them. "Tis a capital number: fresh all through, 
and, though not equally good all through—for that were 
impossible—yet never dull from beginning to end.” 


WOMAN says :— 
“Whrt its manegers modestly call the ‘ superb Summer 
number,’ is, in trutn, good vaiue for the increased price. 


The LIVERPOOL COURIER says :— 

“More then maintains the promise of excellence with 
which it started. The band of contributors that has been 
gathered by the Editors contains some of the foremost 
names in the literary world, and the illustrations are of 
an excellence unsurpassed by any other of the monthly 
magazines,’ 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


w.c. 
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THE COMBINED 


January and New Year’s Number 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


(Beginning a New Volume) 


Will be ready on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1895, 








Among its Attractive Features will be found :— 


A Photogravure Plate, “ 1896,” 


After an original drawing by the 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 





A Pious Deceiver, 
A poem by MRS. H. HAMILTON KING, 
Author of «* The Disciples.’’ 


La Bibliotheque Nationale, 
An article of great interest by 
GEORGES DE DUBOR. 


Calcutta, Past and Present, 


By G. W. FORREST. 
A New Eldorado, 
By the EARL OF DUNMORE. 


The Eglinton Tournament, 
By LADY FAIRLIE-CUNINGHAME. 


Secrets in Cipher (No. 1), 
An extremely interesting series of 
articles by J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 








The New Year's Number of the Pau Matt Macazine will be lavishly illustrated. 
Further particulars of the other contents will be duly announced. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF YOUR BOOKSELLER. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Pall Mall Magazine Library. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, Zave much pleasure 
in announcing that, by arrangement with the Editors of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE, they are now producing in Book Form some of the Important 
Series of Articles which have appeared in the Magazine, or which will do so. 








The Volumes in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE LIBRARY are uniform in sive and appearance with THE 
QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTER SERIES issued by the same Publishers, viz. :— 


Crown S8vo, cloth extra, fully Illustrated, about 200 pp., price 3s. 6d. each. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


Revised for this Series by the Author. With Illustrations and Plans, 


THE TIMES says:— 

“The distinguished author is here on suitable ground ; his professional knowledge and easy style afford to 
his readers an opportunity of grasping the military history of a critical period under the guidance of one who, by 
study and experience, is amply equipped for the task he has undertaken. Lord Wolseley’s description of the 
dramatic campaign of 1812 is clear, in spite of its condensation. . . . Lord Wolseley says this history has yet to be 
written; but for all practical purposes we now know sufficient to enable us to form a fair estimate of the com- 
plexities, and his own version of the great drama, though necessarily brief and condensed, is the result of a rare 
combination of military insight and literary skill.” 


THE ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE says :— 


* Originality of view, freshness of description, and skill in marshalling facts, give special character to Lord 
Wolseley’s essay, which should have its place in every military library. The volume is well illustrated by maps 


and portraits. 
VANITY FAIR says:— 
‘In this little book Lord Wolseley has compressed into less than two hundred pages the history of 
Napoleon's failing years, crowded as they were with events of enormous interest, He has done his work well; 
for there is none of the barren epitome discoverable in it.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. 


By GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


Revised for this Series by the Author. With Illustrations and Plans, 


THE SPECTATOR says :— 

rag very interesting study of Wellington, with many curious sidelights on his character, is supplied by 
Lord Roberts’s little book ‘The Rise of Wellington.’ Here a soldier, as sympathetic to his men as the Duke 
was unsympathetic, discusses with a soldier’s eye and a soldier’s plainness and frankness the main points of 
Wellington's career, and deplores, as we have done, the Duke’s attacks upon the men who served under him. 
Possibly the fastidious reader may declare that it is lacking in literary finish. For ourselves we can only say that 
we have found it none the worse lor that, but instead, — it asa very readable and inspiriting piece of work. 
Specially good are the quotations from things said by the Duke himself, or of him by his immediate contempo- 
raries. .. . This attractive little book.” 


THE ADMIRALTY AND HORSE GUARDS GAZETTE says:— 

“The distinguished author has in a brief compass clearly and comprehensively dealt with his subject. He 
has apparently spared pt ore to make his narrative as complete as possible, and has not fallen into the common 
error of biographers of indulging in undue eulogy. He comes to the conclusion that Wellington has been some- 
what overrated as a man, and greatly underrated as a commander. For ourselves we hold that, great and 
successful leader as he undoubtedly was, he has been greatly overrated as a commander, and that, generally 
speaking, he was a commonplace man.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C. 


Forming the Third Volume in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine Library.’’ With Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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By Autbority of her Majesty See the Queen, Empress of Fndia, 


UNDER FIFTEEN BRITISH & COLONIAL PATENTS, SEVEN AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS. 


“CALIFORNIAN. 


THE ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD TREASURE’’ BORAX 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, ABSOLUTELY PURE & ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR PERSONAL & DOMESTIC USES. 


‘Californian ”’ possesses qualities that are exceptional and unknown to any other substance. It stands alone in its Antiseptic, 
Decay-Arresting, Purifying attributes, its safety, readiness, for use, and its cheapness. It Purifies Water, Destroys Fever and all 
unhealthy germs instantly. It renders water beautifully clear, sweet, and soft for Washing, Cleaning, Purifying, and Scouring 
purposes ; ——— valuable for Toilet, Bath, and Lavatory. Removes all taint, all mustiness, dry rot, and other unhealthy 
changes; makes domestic wares bright and clean. Keeps milk pure and sweet, as also Fresh Meat, Poultry, Game, and Fish; 
destroys all sourness, removes all taint, prevents waste, at once preserving and improving at the same time the untainted parts. 
Unrivalled for washing Vegetables, and for cooking purposes. Wherever “Californian” is used, it sweetens, purifies, and 
improves. By dusting the skin and rinsing the clothing in “Californian” Borax Water all infectious germs are destroyed. 
Seld in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each. Household Directions and valuable Toilet Recipes on each packet. 


BORAX “NEW” PATENT. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, IN VERY FINELY PREPARED POWDER, SOLD IN BORAX GLAZED JARS 
WITH COVERS, 1s. each. 
The bright style and handiness of the ‘* NEW” PATENT BORAX GLAZED JAR emphasizes its value for Domestic purposes. 
Its neat appearance and convenient shape for the Toilet Table and for Travelling commends itself to every lady. 




















“ Californian,” in addition to Patent Borax destroys allun- 
ite registered titie and label, healthy and infectious germs 
ds also further known by this wherever located, whether on 
epecial Borax Mark, registered Meat, Vegetables, Domestic 
and recognised asthe standard Wares, Bed Linen, Personal 
brand of Borax purity through- Clothing, or wpon the skin. 
out the civilésed world, Dirt, Stains, Spots, Specks, 

“Californian” and Patent Rust, Mould, Sourness, and 
Borax preparations are soldin Decay, are instantly removed 
packets, convenient and ready from Household Requisites by 
for instant use in all climates, use of Patent Borax. 
and in hard, soft, or sea water Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, Des- 
—hence ofspecial value on ship- sert, and Supper. Services, 
board. Glasses, Dishes, Plates, 

The greatest boex conferred Spoons, Knives, Forks, Cooking 
oy our Queen has been the Vessels, and other Domestic 
recognition of these prepara- Articies, as well as Paint, 
tions—suited as well for the Floors, Stairs, Tables, Baths, 
home of the cottage housewife Woodwork, Windows. etc., are 
as for the mansion of Her aul easily Cleansed, Washed, 
Majesty, and the safety of Kept Bright, Pure and Sweet 
civilised persons everywhere. by Patent Borax Preparations, 





THE BEST SOAP FOR WASHING AT HOME AND FOR THE FAMILY LAUNDRY IS 


“BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP.” 


The Great Dirt “ Extractor, Washer, and Cleanser.” ‘‘ Perfection” of Powder Soap. HARDEST WATER it purifies insta: tly, 
DIRT it extracts immediately. CLEANSING it accomplishes thoroughly. PURIFYING it carries out perfectly—producing 
“linen white as snow, woollens sweet as new-mown hay.” Sold in Quarter-Pound Packets, also in Half- and One-Pound Packets. 


THE BEST AND MOST CONVENIENT SOAP FOR EVERY-DAY USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD IS 


“BORAX DRY SOAP.” 


BORAX DRY SOAP Cleanses, Washes, Purifies, Brightens everything—dissolves instantly in hot, warm, or cold water—is 
pleasant in use—LEAVES SWEET, HEALTHY SMELL—and makes Home indeed ‘‘Sweet Home” in comfort and reality. 
Packets, Quarter-Pound, Half-Pound, and One-Pound each. 


TO COMPLETE THE HOME WASHING IN THE MOST PERFECT STYLE, DO NOT FORGET 


“BORAX STARCH GLAZE.” 


The Patent Flexible Enamel for Starch Goods, Ready for Using with every kind of Starch. BORAX STARCH GLAZE wonder- 
fully improves all Starch. Imparts Enamel-like Gloss, gives permanent Stiffness, Brilliancy and Beauty to Muslin, Lace, Linen, 
Cuffs, Collars, Fronts, and all other Starched Articles. In Packets, 1d. and 3d. each; Boxes, 6d, 











Boraxaline Parisienne—Specialité for the Bath, Borax Sponge and Brush Powder, “Beauty” Tooth Powder, 
ee Beauty” Toilet Powder, “Beauty” Borax, “Beauty” Toilet Soap, Electric Voice Crystals, Soluble Borax 

Gran ” Borax, “Fauitless” Pood Preserver, Borax Blue, and other Borax Preparations for Household 
and Toilet Purposes, are sold by Grocers, Soap and Starch Dealers, and at Storesin every civilised community. 


RECENT EXHIBITION AWARDS :—1892, Australia, Two Prize Medals, Tasmania; 1893, America; Three 
Diplomas (Special), Chicago; fone neous, Diploma and Gold Medal, Manchester ; 1894, Belgium, Diploma of 
Honour and Supplementary Me Antwerp. ‘ Borax” has received Highest Awards wherever exhibited, 

Borax ‘‘ Beauty” Book, full of Chromo Illustrations, with descriptive list of preparations, their utility, excellence 
and importance, post free by naming the ** PALL. MALL Magazine," direct from the 


PATENT BORAX CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, Ladywood, Birmingham. 
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Berlin ‘ 
Cologne 
Darmstadt 
Dresden 


Hamburg 
Hanover 
Heidelberg 
Kissingen . 
Stuttgart 


Cannes 
Marseilles 
Paris . ‘ 


Amsterdam 


” 
Brussels 
The Hague 
Spa. ° 


Berne . . 
Geneva 
Lausanne . 
” 
Lucerne 
Montreux . 
Vevey. 


Florence 
Pisa 
Rome . 


Sorrento 
Turin . 


1 . ° 
Ventimiglia 


Algiers. 


Pa : . ; 
Frankfort-on-Main 


Aix les Bains . 





CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


F. Tennant Pain, Dulwich Road, Herne Hill, London. 


GERMANY. 


ILGES, E. . . . . 


SCHMITZ, F. G. 


MALCHEREK, F. . . 
TITTMAN, C... . . 


WEIGAND, E. _. . 
VATERNAHM, J. 
BASEDOW, J. W. 
SCHULZE, THEO. 
BANGEL & SCHMIDT 
WEINBERGER, F. 
WITTWER, K. 


FRANCE. 
MERMOZ, L. . . 
ROBAUDY, F. 
DUMONT, MDME. 
BRENTANO . 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ROBBERS, J. G. 


KIRBERGER & KESPER . 


DIETRICH & CO. 
ABRAHAM, A. _. 
BRUCH & MARECHAL 


SWITZERLAND. 


SCHMID, FRANCKE & CO. 


GEORGE & CO. . 


PFLUGER, F. . . ° 
ROUSSY & CO. . ° ° 
DOLESCHAL, G. . . 
FAIST, C. B. » . . 


SCHLESINGER, E. . ° 


ITALY. 
PRATESI, CARLO 


BENEDICTO DEL NERO . 


LOESCHER & CO. 
ROSSI, 1LUIGI 


PEROGLIO, SECONDINO . 


LINDA, MDM. C. 

BOCCA, BROS. . . 
PIALE, LUIGI . ° 
CRAMONTANO, G. . 
CLAUSEN, GEO. ° 


ROUK@ CO. . .« 
FORETEI, MDM. V. . 
ALGERIA. 


‘PETIT JOURNAL” AGENCY 


TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Continental Resorts, and copies may be obtained on application 
at the following Railway Bookstalls, Kiosques and Agents :— 


Newsvendor Passage, 
Library. 

Railway Bookstall. 
15, Pragerstrasse. 
Railway Bookstall. 
Railway Bookstall. 
19-21, Brodschrangen. 
85, Ostertrasse. 

5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Library. 

32, Friedrichstrasse. 


Place du Revard. 

42, Rue d’Antibes. 

1, Rue Noailles. 

37, Avenue de I'Opéra. 


62, Voorburgwal, 

Library. 

so & 52, Montagne de la Cour. 
Oranjeplein, 82, 

Library. 


Library and Railway Bookstall. 
Library. 

Library de la Gare, 

2, Rue du Bourg. 

Library, Kapellplatz, 

Library. 

Library. 


15, Piazza del Duomo, 
Library. 

307, Via del Corso. 
Ferma in Posta, 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Piazza di Spagna. 
Hotel Cramontano, 
19, Via di Po. 
Galleria Subalpina. 
Library. 


8 Boulevard de la République. 





DEAFNE: SS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using Wilson’s Com- 
mon-Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, entirel 
different in construction from all 
other devices. Assist the deaf 


CYTOS BREAD 


SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, 


M.D., Public Analyst, writes :— 








when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given no 
relief. They are safe, comfortable, 
and invisible; have no wire or 
strin attachment, Write for 
pamphlet. 

Mention this Magazine. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., » Louisville, Ky. 
British Agent, D. H. 
7, Newincton Roap, , 





“T have examined the 
‘Cytos’ Flour, and find it 
to be a very superior 
article, and rich in albu- 
minous principles. It makes 
a most nutritious and di- 
FOR DAINTY TABLES gestible food in the shape 
of Bread, Cakes, &c. I use 
it myself and recommend 
others to do so.” 

To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners, 
Biscuits fromthe National Bakery Com- 
pany, Ltd., Brewery Road, London, N. 


urther Particulars and Lists of Agents 
on application to 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
Victoria Cytos Mills, Great Grimsby. 


a CYTOS BISCUITS 


Drum in 
position, 
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THE FOOD STRENGTH O F 
CEREBOS § SAL i fal td "oi nd 
& Newcastle-on Tyne.From Grocers 6° f/- 
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How Mr. Hall Caine wrote 
“The Manxman.” 


+ Yes, if the fact is of any con- 
sequence, you are very welcome 


4] to say that I wrote ‘The MANX- 
m4| MAN?’ with the Swan Fountain 
W41 Pen. It has become quite indis- 


pensable to me. I can use it with 
ease and certainty anywhere, and 
at any time, even in the dark, in 
bed, and on horseback. 


“HALL CAINE.”’ 


The SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
3 Sizes, 10/6, 16/6, & 25/-. 


Illustrated Catalogues free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C., or 96a, Regent St., W. 
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ACOD. BY JPNH HADQOM & CO. 
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VENICE & MURANO 


GLASS COMPANY, 


30, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W., 











Highest Awards at all Exhibitions, Prices Extremely Moderate. 


Have on view at their London Gallery a choice selection of their unrivalled reproductions of Ancient 
Venetian and Muranese Glass suitable for Table Use, Decorations, Cabinet Specimens, and for Presents. 


Venetian Glass Mosaic for Mural Decoration, Ecclesiastiec and Domestic. 


30, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 











Prices ls. to 16s. 6d. Sold throughout the Country. 
Manufactory: 176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
Madame A. T. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVES) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is rec ded by emi physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. a its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, ete., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful, It is harm- 
less, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a 
complexion preserver and a beautifier. 

dilustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps. 


WA hy MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. THE TOILET MASK CO. aie oxreae Steet 
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THE “REFLEX ” 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Quarter-plate 
Improved measures 
“ Reflex” externally 
Hand 7} x 6 x 5} 
Camera. inches ONLY. 





Patentees and Sole Manuyacturers of the 


“REFLEX” CAMERA 


A FULL-SIZE Finder Apparatus, with ONE LENS 
ONLY. NO GUESSWORK !! 


The actual working lens also serves for the finder, 
which is the exact size of the plate being used. The 
image can be accurately focussed in the brightest sun- 
shine, even during the transition of the object to be 
photographed. It is fitted with a focal plane shutter 
capable of various speeds, which is immediately in front 
of the plate—a position br bg «J admitted to be the 
best by competent authorities. as Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens working at //s-6, by well-known maker, but can 
be fitted wit any other to suit the requirements of 
operator. Complete with double dark slides. Can 
also be arranged for Roll Holder or Magazine Back. 


Particulars from all Photo Dealers or 
direct on Application. 


182, Gresham House, Old Broad St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


OLD AND FADED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


rs) 

©} Beautifully aay by a New Perma- 
: nent Process in Black and White, and 
Delicately Finished by Hand, and 
. Mounted on Plate Sunk India Tint 

: Mounts, resembling Rich Steel Plate 

Est, 1890. "ngravings, from 86 each. Our 
prices will be fou id, on comparison, to be 

LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE USUAL CHARCES, 
but the excellence and finish unsurpassed. Kindly call 
if possible and inspect specimens. 

Full Price Lists sent free on app!ication. 
Address, THE ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
72, Oxford Street, London, W. 

(Four Doors West of Messrs. Parkins & GoTTo.) 


THE 



























SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 


eyes. Invisible. Oomfortable. 
Worn months without removal, 


4 F A R Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 


The R. T. WALES CO., 62 &63, New Bond-st., London, W. 
ev ovevevevrwvwelwe 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


Bankers and Stock and Share Dealers, 
PLACE DE LA BOURSE, 


Write for Pamphiet. PARIS. 
wy vv Vv wv wv wv? 
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BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 


Price 


3/6 
each. 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the got 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 
CaN 


is BRUSH \ 


SOes: : 
pEnreey CORE LATION = 
THE BLOCD| 


b=; 
4 


ve xe * nh rts 

ul bal ae i¢ 
RRR 
KY. DAVIE 4 
| MOSELEYESONS / 


f 





Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 

All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last for years. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C, 





Ardwick, Manchester; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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M.W. EDGLEY,40&41,FLEET ST. 


General Furnisher. 
AMERICAN DESKS. 


OFFICE FURNITURE. 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 


AMERICAN DESKS. 
CHAIRS, CARPETS, SIDEBOARDS, & OVERMANTELS. 





IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT. Nas 


The Oak may be finished Ligit, Light Brown, or Dark. 


SWING ARM DESK. 











M. W. EDGLEY, GENERAL FurnisHEr, 40 & 41, FLeet Sr. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Generar FurnisHer, 40 & 41, FLeer Sr. 
M. W. EDGLEY, GENERAL Furnisuer, 40 & 41, FLEET Sr. 


the British Public 


M. W. EDGLEY finding 


lowest prices possible. Lists on application. 


M. W. EDGLEY sells a Good Desk at Low Price. 


M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, FLEET STREET. 
M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, FLEET STREET. 


—_ MERICAN DESKS. 
M. W. 4 
M. W. EDGLEY. Carpets, 


EDGLEY. 
EDGLEY. 
LDGLEY. 
EDGLEY. 
EDGLEY. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


EDGLEY 


Office Furniture, 


Linoleum, 
Bedroom Suites, 
American Desks, 
New and Second- 
hand Furniture, 


is demanding the useful 
AMERICAN DESKS, is importing largely, and gives a good quality desk at 
All Mr. Edgley asks is for intending 
purchasers to call and see the stock of AMERICAN DESKS at 40, FLeet Street. 


M. W. EDGLEY. 


40, FLEET ST. 
41, FLEET ST, 
40, FLEET ST. 
41, FLEET ST. 
40, FLEET ST. 
41, FLEET ST. 
40 & 41, FLEET ST. 
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While all the world 
has been going ahead, 
has there been no 
advance in 
Soap ? 

We say—Yes, 
and prove it with 


Vinolia Soap. 








VINOLIA SOAP. Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d. ; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d., and Vestal, 2/6 
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POULTON & NOEL,| 


























” Sample 
tin or bottle 
sentonreceipt of 


ls4d. Stamps. 
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worth remembering. It 
is the “ business end” of 
one of our 


S/- 
“ BRITISH” 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 


which are acknowledged on all hands to 
be the most useful pens made. A perfect 
i luxury to write with, they glide over the 
= paper like a superfine lead pencil, and hold 
= enough ink for a day's incessant writing. 
=  Madeinthree qualities, §/-, 7/- and 12/6, 
ma post free. Money returned in “full it pen 
e= not liked. 
m6. Good for every class of work except short- 
= hand, for tkat nothing can surpass our 
Neptune Fountain Pens, 2/6 to 10/6 each. 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


= BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 
41, Clerkenwell Green, LONDON, E.C, 
“tit TW TT 
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A complete Gymnasium in one 
machine. Scientifically exercises 
and develops the muscles, ex- 

ds the chest, strengthens the 
ungs, keeps the form erect, 
makes the body healthy, strong 
and shapely, and imparts new life 
and energy to the entire system, 
Suitable for both sexes at all 
ages, and adjustable to every 
degree of strength, Endorsed b7 
the medics] profession, and en- 
th i ti y rect d 
all who have used it, 
Price from 21/-. 
Illustrated descriptive 
, circular free, 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 








2 & 68, New Bond St., London, W. 





THE 
mezoveo HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
FOLDING BATH CABINET 

Enables anyone to ene 
joy in their own home 
all the luxuries and 
advantages of the Dry 
Steam, Vapour, Oxy- 
en, Medicated and 
erfumed Baths. A 
sure Cure for Colds, 
Influenza, Aching 
‘| Muscles, Stiff Joints 
:| Rheumatism, etc,, and 
prevents contracting 
diseases. Invigorates 
the Body, ensures a 
Healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and pre- 
vents Obesity. It is 
: - portable, can be used 
i P in any roum, and folds 

up when not in use, ///ustrated Descriptive Circular Free. 








E. J. FOOT & SON, 62 & 63. New Bond St., London, W, 











MUTTON & CHICKEN BRO 
"TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS F 
ELLY, MEAY LOZENGES 1 ure: stanuove steer. waveam w, / 


all: ar 







FOOT.» 
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KOKO«*HAIR 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 














ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes the hair to 
grow /uxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the /ustre and Sreshness of youth, eradicates 
dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 

Old People Like It for its wonderful power to invigorate decayed hair, and induce an entire 
new growth when that is possible. 

Middle-Aged People Like It, because it prevents them from getting bald, keeps dandriff 
away, and makes the hair grow thick and strong. 

Young Men Like It, because it is an elegant preparation for dry, harsh, and brittle hair, 
and assists to force a heavy moustache and whiskers. 

Young Ladies Like It as a dressing, because it gives the hair a beautiful, glossy lustre, insures 
a luxuriant growth, and enables them to dress it in whatever form they wish, where it will remain. 

Children Like It, because it keeps the hair and scalp cool and clean, al/ays irritation, and 
keeps the hair in whatever position desired. 

They All Like It, because it is pure as crystal, perfectly colourless, contains no poisonous 
substance, no sugar of lead, sulphur, nitrate of silver, or grease, and does not soil or colour ¢he scalp, face, 
or the most delicate fabric in clothing, produces a wonderful, pleasant, and cooling effect on the head, and 
no other dressing is needed to give the hair the most elegant appearance possible. Try it once, and you 
will use no other. It contains no colouring-matter or dye. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Sacto, tite om, tee: MISS ELLEN TERRY, 
COLONEL G. J. IVEY writes: ‘' Please send another the great actress, writes : “I have used KOKO 
bottle of ‘Koko.’ I can conscientiously state that Koko 
has quite performed all you say. I have found it most effi- 
Cacious ; my hair came out more than I liked. Since using | it stops the hair from falling off, promotes its 
it scarcely any remains in my brushes, I have strongly growth, eradicates dandruff, and is the most 
recommended it to my friends, and shall certainly never use i ‘ . a 
any other than Koko.” pleasant dressing imaginable. 














for the Hair for years, and can assure readers that 























Sold by Druggists, ctc., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., per Bottle of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 








ow Special Offer to Readers of ‘‘ PALL MALL MAGAZINE.’’ 


A 4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 2/-. 


Any person forwarding this Coupon, and P.O. for Two Shillings, and Five Stamps to pay postage, 
ackage, etc., will receive immediately, for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, prepaid, One regular 12 oz. 
jottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s, 6d., provided it is ordered within ten days from date 

of this offer. In no case will more than one bottle be sent for the use of the same person on this Coupon, 
as we make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a demand when once used; and this large bottle 
gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus practically give away one bottle to make a customer than to 
spend large amounts in advertising. Any person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves 
of it. Address all Orders with Coupon to— 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., Ltp., 

No. P87. Dated Nov. 25th, 18y5. Il, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
Orders may be sent with this Coupon after the expiration of date, providing we are then 
issuing these Tria! Bottle Coupons, and if we are not the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will bz received at Gray's Inn Road, or 233, Regent Street, W., and 2g, only will be 
required when presented personally. 








couUPoNn. 
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Teeth white as pearls, 





and strong pink gums 





are the result of using 


Premier 
Vinolia 
Dentifrice. 


| 


Price 6. 


VINOLIA DENTIFRICE. English, 2/6; American, 1/6 





Liquid Vinolia Dentifrice, 1/- 
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* 
Marion ee Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF Puates, Fitms, Hanp-CaMERAS AND 


OTHER CamerRAS, Papers, Mounts, AND ALL 
PuHotocrapHic Mareria., 





Manufactories at Southgate, Middlesex, & Courbevoie, near Paris, 





The Card Case Camera. A very Surraste Curistmas 
PRESENT FOR Boys or Girts. A practical Instrument for 
+ plates. Price 6/- complete, with Lens, Instantaneous Shutter, 
Large View Finder, and 1 Plate Holder. 


The Radial Hand Camera. New PAtTtTern WILL 


SHORTLY BE READY. ‘This pattern will take either 12 plates or 24 
cut films. Made in § sizes, z.e., 3434, 44%34, 5X4, 64x43, 
and 12X9 centimetres. Prices from £5 15 0 to £13 0 0, 
Booklet free on application, 








The Perse Film Camera takes 60 to 70 3-plate cut 


films. Specially cut films not needed. Price £9 8 0. Booklet 
free on application. 





The Latest Folding j-plate Camera, the“Camrana,” 
No. 2. Fitted with Instantaneous and Time Blind Shutter, 
and 3 double backs Price £4 10 0. Lens extra. Full par- 
ticulars free on application. 


Marion’s Plates! All Rapidities ! One Price! 








Marion’s Publications : the Wye Series, by J. Kipson 
TayLtor ; Nature Studies, by Cuevatrer Larosse. These are 
Gems of Photography, and very suitable for Christmas Presents. 
The Prints are mounted on Rough Plate-paper, Surface Mounts, 
Prices from 3/4 each. Price List sent free on application ; also 
of our other Publications. 


Marion & Co. 922 & 23, Soho Sq., London,W. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 


In-Patients Treated in 1894 . : 9,703 | Assured Income . ; R . £20,000 
Out ,, Pa jo 004 . 128,315 | Expenditure . : ; : . £860,000 


£40,000 ReEQquIRED EACH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
JOHN H. HALE, Chairman. G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 

















It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. .. £1010 © j Annaai Subscription for two votes oo we 2 
Life Subscription for one vote .. a 55 0 | Annual Subscription for one vote os  ©80 6 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


Estab, 1807.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE. [Hstab. 1807, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The Patients (numbering 10,033 in 1894) are of both sexes and afl ages, from children a month old to,adults over 95. 
Over Half a Million Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. SUBSCRIPTI NS DONATIONS, 
and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL PARTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


HE GOVERNORS of this old-established Charity, now 138 years old, which has trained more 

than 5000 children, earnestly appeal for help in the special effort now being made to clear off 

the debt of £14,000 owing to its Bankers. Any Contribution, however small, will be most thankfully 
received, and all information given by 


ALGERNON C. P. COOTE, M.A., SECRETARY. OFFICES: 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
BANKERS: LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C, 


GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HOSPITAL, HOLLOWAY, N. 
VERY POOR, FREE, AND UNENDOWED. 


SITUATED in the North of London, in a district containing a Population of ONE MILLION, hitherto 
unprovided with Hospital accommodation, 1300 In-patients and 27,000 Out-patients annually. 


A SHARE OF YOUR CHRISTMAS ALMSGIVING IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED, 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


OUR NAVIES—“ WARSPITE” TRAINING SHIP 


(ESTABLISHED 1756) 
For Destitute and other Poor Boys of Good Character. 
Over 62,600 Boys have been Trained, Clothed, and sent to the Royal Navy or Merchant ge 
Wi 


No Voting. No Eligible Boy. is refused admission. Funds urgently needed. ill be received by 
WILLIAMS, BEACON & CO., 20, Birchin Lane, E.C.; or at the Marine Society’s Office, Clark’s Place, Bishopsgate 


Street, E.C., by ALBERT E. POLAND, Lieut. R.Nu» Secretary. 

















HO WILL HELP the RAGGED SCHOOL UNION at this CHRISTMAS- 
TIDE to infuse a little joy into the THOUSANDS of SUNLESS 


LIVES in the SLUMS OF LONDON ? 


For Fifty Years this Society has been benefiting in varied helpful ways the very Poor Children of our City. 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN Mon EY, also Clot (new and worn), with Boots, Toys, and Cards, etc., 
are earnestly solicited. 
37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 





JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


SONS OF THE CLERGY CORPORATION. 
President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Grants are made by this Society to the poorer Clergy, many of whom are at the present time suffering great 
hardships from inad y of i Liberal Donations are invited for this object. 
BANKERS—HOARE & CO., Fleet Street. 


REGISTRAR—SiR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart., Corporation House, 
Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Executive Committee :—President: H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Marcnioness oF Lorns. Vice-President: 
er Grace the DowaGer-DucHEss OF MARLBOROUGH. Hon.Treasurer: H. H. PLeypeELt Bouverir, Esq. 
Bankers: Messrs. BarcLay, Ransom & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. Manageress : Work Depot—Miss Camp- 
BELL, 17, North Audley Street, W. Sccrefary: General W. M. Lees, 17. North Audley Street, London, W. 


The COMMITTEE APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of Ladies who depend for their support on the proceeds of Irish property, but who, 
owing to the depreciation in the value of land and the non-receipt of their rents, have been reduced to absolute poverty 


Office and Work Depot: 17, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 
FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H,. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Lorpj GLENCORSE, Chairman. HENRY E. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 

















Treats patients in Poor and Reduced Circumstances suffering from Diseases peculiar to their Sex. 


CONVALESCENT HOME FOR RAILWAY MEN. 


HE SAD FACT that on an average 3000 of our Railway Men are injured by accidents every year in the 
United Kingdom, leads the Committee of the Railway Mission to appeal for funds to establish a Conva- 
lescent Home for Forty Patients (exclusively for Railway Men). An excellent site at St. Leonards has 

been given for the purpose by a generous friend. A)l who travel by rail are indebted to our Railway men for the 
admirable manner in which they discharge their difficult and dangerous duties. One Railway Servant in every 
350 employed is injured annually. The proposed Convalescent Home is urgently needed. 


Contributions to the Building Fund will be thankfully received by SAMUEL G. SHEPPARD, Esq., 
Hon. Treasurer, 57, Old Broad St., E.C.; or R. NIXON, B.A., Secretary, 1, Adam St., Strand, London, W.C. 








THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
and “ ARETHUSA ” and “ CHICHESTER ” Training Ships. [Founded 1843, 
London Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
President-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 


As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
whatever part of the kingdom it may come. Over 13,500 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful 
service. 999 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 





ROYAL SEA-BATHING INFIRMARY FOR SCROFULA. 


Founded at Margate, 1791. 
Patron - « - - - THE QUEEN. 


Funds urgently needed for Maintenance of 220 Beds, of which 120 are closed. 
Bankers—Merssrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH & CO., London.; Messrs. LLOYD, Ltp, Margate. 
Offices—30, CHARING CROSS, S.W. M. BIDDULPH, Esg., M.P., Treasurer. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 
235, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


£6000 required Annually to pay 800 Pensioners, of whom 104 have been elected during the past year. 
To maintain the present Pensions, and extend the Society's Benevolent Work of befriending the Poor and 
Deserving Blind throughout the Kingdom, additional funds are earnestly solicited. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G., President. 
UYOHN C. BUMSTED, Esg., Te ace POCOCK, E 
$Q. : . 
Bankers; BANK OF ENGLAND. PERCY R. POCOCK, Bea, } Hon. Secretaries 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Donations and New Annual Subscriptions are asked for on behalf of the SICK CHILDREN, 











ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


EXTENSION of the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION, Brompton. 


Tue pressure for admission has rendered an Extension a long-felt necessity. A NEW BUILDING has been 
(opposite the original Hospital), ore 
IONAL BEDS 
making a “7 of $21 Beds, all of which are _— occupied. The ordinary Expenditure of the parent Hospital 
is about £17,000 a year, and the Maintenance of the New Building goes “ expenses to over £24,000 a 
year. hie rotue being unendowed, is dependent on Donations, Ann Subscriptions, and Legacies. 
CONTRIBUT ONS are therefore much NEEDED, and are earnest! wetted “4 aid of the Funds. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND vaaaaie 22 SALFORD BANK. 
Treasurer—W. 8. DEACON, Eaq. aM = THEOBALD, Secretary. 


Theatrical Mission & Institute, Macready House, Covent Garden. 


Under the immediate Patronage of D.R.H. the Princess Christian, H.R... the Duchess of Work, and 
D.R.D. the Duchess of Teck.. 


Reading, Recreation, and Music Rooms for Professionals. Buffet, Cubicles, Library, Orphanage, ete. 
The Executive appeal earnestly for a large increase of Honorary Contributions. 
ALFRED 8B. HARDING, DIRECTOR. 


ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard St., E.C. 
Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 
This Mission relieves the Sick and Destitute, especially during the Winter 
Months. Funds most urgently needed to provide Food, Clothing, Firing, etc., for the 


Deserving Poor. WILLIAM WHEATLEY, Supt., 
4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, London, W.C. 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION 


Employs 480 Missionaries, who visit systematically all the year round in the Family, Factory 
and Workshop, Public-house, Hospital, Workhouse, Open Air, Among the Homeless Poor, 
Foreigners 0: "all Nationalities, etc., etc. More than 500,000 MEN regularly visited by the 
Missionaries. F'UNDS to carry on this most necessary work are urgently needed, and will be grate- 
fully reecived by the Treasurer, F. A. BEVAN, Esq, ; or the Secretaries, Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A, 
Rev. RoBeRT Dawson, B.A. Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Offices—3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief ge el SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President-THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
The SURGICAL ALD SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artifictal Limbs, Artificial 
Eyes, &c,, and every other ene of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or <a 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches ars lent to the Afflic upon the recommendation of Subecribe: 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and Mill be ey ars received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Barciay & Co., Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the office ofthe S ety. 
RICHARD e 'T ESIDDER, Secretary, 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND, W.C. 


THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON, 





























Requires urgent help. Donations and New Annual Subscriptions gratefully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
GUY’S HOSPITAL, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


Funds Urgently Needed for the Support of this Great Charity. 


Owing to the prevailing agricultural depression, the rental value of its landed property has fallen from 
£40,000 to £20,008 per annum, thus depriving the Charity of half its income. 


DONATIONS, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
HENRY H. GIBBS, President; ED. H. LUSHINGTON, Treasurer. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
25,114 Patients were Relieved Last Wear. 
The Wards are all open, and Extra Beds are very frequently required. Expenditure, £20,000; Assured 
Income, £1000. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for further contributions that the work of the Hospital may 
be fully maintained. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 


ROVAL HUMANE SOcCIETYWY. 
INSTITUTED 1774. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Funds are urgently needed to carry on the rapidly increasing work of the Society. 
Donations or Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Capt. |. W. HOME, 8ec., 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.; or by DIMSDALE & CO., Bankers, 60, Cornhill, E.C. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


Patron: her Majesty the Queen, 
This Society carries on Medical Mission Work amongst the Fishermen on the North Sea fishing- 
grounds and elsewhere. 
In- and Out-Patients treated in 1894 - 9,701. Number of Services held in 1894 - 2,301. 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. Requires 220,009 per annum. 
Treasurer: THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. Offices: 181, QUEEN VICTORIA 8T. 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, PATRON: H.M, THE QUEEN, 

x ip. - sole object of the Society is to secure to every child in the land that its life shall be at least endurable. 

It does this with great success by enforcing and by encouraging the reasonable treatment of children by their 
parents. The Society is not a Charity, nor is it in any way concerned with charity, save as it removes the main 
cause of the need of much aunty for children—viz., the vices, aj thy, and irresponsibility of parents. Its sole 
object is to secure justice for children, and thus to reduce, indeed to abolish, their diess and helpless sufferings. 

Chairman of Committee—The EARL OF ANCASTER, 
Director and Secretary—Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Assistant Secretary—Miss MARY P, BOLTON. 
Treasurer—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. Bankers—The BANK OF ENGLAND. 


HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS, FARNINGHAM & SWANLEY. 
Patrons—THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Treasurer—W. H. WILLANS, Esg. Bankers—Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, Lombard Street, E.C. 
50 HOMELESS and ORPHAN BOYS are from tenderest years provided with REAL HOMES on the 
' UW Cottage System, of which these Homes were the Pioneers in England. The training given is thorough 

in all its branches--Religious, Physical and Industrial. 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Collections, for any amount, will be thankfully received at the London 
Offices, 25, Hotporn Viapuct, E.C 
ARTHUR E. CHARLES, 


WILLIAM ROBSON, } Secretaries. 










































THE “UNICUS ” PATENT TEA INFUSER. cars 
To make a Cup of Tea perfectly free from tannin Electro-Plate or 
without using a teapot, Nickel Silver, 
P 3/6 each ; 
Hall-Marked Silver, 
Uustrat hivds sine,” Obtainab h pee 
“Quns” upet-"A cemiae tae aintene aie ee Batre A. 


be used without any fear of ill consequences.” 


Wholesale -H,. J. COOPER & CO., Ld., 22, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, LONDON, E.C, 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


THIRD EDITION. 
In Orange-Coloured Wrapper. 


THE POPULAR HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
1895. 


“*“MEM8."" ABOUT MEMBERS, WITH 500 PORTRAITS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free 1/3. 


OO AR OA 


THE NEW EDITION CONTAINS :— 











Crown 4to. 






























‘Mems.” about Members. 

A full Analysis of the State of Parties. 
Tables of Members, with Ages, Pro- 
fessions, and Occupations. 

The Town and Country Residences 

and Clubs of Members. 
600 Portraits of Members. 


Election Results of all Constituencies 
for the General Elections of 1885, 
1886, 1892, and 1895. 





Political Maps of London, 1885, 1886, 
1892, and 1895. 


Political Maps of the English Coun- 
ties, 1885, 1886, 1892, and 1895. 


Political Maps of the English 
Boroughs, 1885, 1886, 1892, and 
1895. 


Political Maps of Ireland and of 
Ulster, 1885, 1886, 1892, and 
1895. 


Political Maps of Scotland, 1885, 
1886, 1892, and 1895. 


And a vast Variety of Information indispensable to all interested in current Politics. 














2 HE Popular Guide to the House of Commons,”’ originally issued by the Pad/ 

Mali Gazette in 1885, has proved the model of many imitators, both at home 
and abroad. But none have excelled it in distinction or in popularity. The Editions 
called for in the United Kingdom exceed those of any competing publication, while the 
sales are larger than those of all competitors added together. 


The New Edition forms one of the most perfect and complete Parliamentary Guides 
ever issued. It is now the one indispensable Political Handbook. It has become an 
absolute necessity to every Member of Parliament and to all interested in the National, 
Social, and Political Life of the country. 








Sere 


May be obtained at all Booksellers’ and at ‘all Railway Bookstalls, 


EO 





“PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 





Three large Editions of 
‘The POPULAR HANDBOOK to the HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1895,” 





have been called for by the public demand, and two of the Editions have been 


sold out. 
any Bookseller. 


A THIRD EDITION is now ready, and may be obtained of 
Price ONE SHILLING, Post Free is. 3d. 





A FEW of the COMMENTS on the NEW EDITION. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 
“Smarter than ever,” 


The GLOBE says :— 

“The covers which contain the Pall Mall Gazette 
Guide to the new House of Commons are becoming 

uite familiar to all who take any interest in politics. 

he guide is quite the best of the cheaper publications 
of the sort, as it contains not only portraits and bio- 

aphies of members, but also maps showing exactly 
fhe distribution of seats in the last four Parliaments, 
and much statistical information in a convenient and 
readable form. A new era began with the election of 
1885, and the electoral history of the ten years which 
have elapsed since then is admirably summarised and 
set forth in this work.” 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :— 


“With remarkable promptitude the Pall Mali 
Gazette office has published an excellent and compre- 
hensive ‘Guide to the New House of Commons.’ 
Besides geographical analysis of the polling, we have 
five buntved portraits of members—many of them 
exceedingly good—and capitally written biographies. 
The latter contain several new stories told in a spirit 
of amiable criticism. For one shilling no handbook 
dealing with the House of Commons so good as this 
can be purchased. The type is clear, the sketches are 


clever, and the compilation is careful.” 


The GUARDIAN says :— 


“ Has the merit of being at once complete and enter- 
je oe It contains little sketch-portraits, the results 
of the four last General Elections, and short biographies 
of members—not mere tables of names and dates, but 
clever and amusing summaries of the political careers 
ofeach. There are also twenty electoral maps, show- 
ing the fortunes of parties in London, in English 
boroughs and counties, etc., during the decade. All 
sorts of statistics, neatly arranged, will be found in this 


thoroughly ‘smart’ compilation,” 


The STANDARD says :— 


“The present publication forms a most useful and 
complete record of the last four General Elections.” 


SEKETOH says :— 


“¢The New House of Commons’ br'ghtly and 
accurately sums up the recent elections. Over five 
hundred M.P.’s are honoured with smart sketches, 
and all are biographised. For ease of consultation the 
book could hardly have a rival, and, however divided 
the House may be on other matters, it must surely 
agree that the Pai/ Mall Handbook is Ar. Its price is 
one shilling. ’ 

The STAR says:— 

“The ‘Mems. about Members,’ which have so lon 
supplied useful and entertaining information to a 
concerned, have been revised and largely rewritten, 
and hold their own among the many rivals that have 
invaded their field.” 


The RECORD says :— 

‘‘There is no more interesting guide to ‘The New 
House of Commons,’ than the handbook published 
under this title at the office of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
He who wishes to know what a member is like, and 
how he has fared in the last and previous contests, 
cannot pa do better than irvest a shilling in this 
convenient and entertaining publication.” 





The WORLD says :— 

“Ts an excellent popular guide to the Lower House, 
with its five hundred portraits and biographical notes 
of members, its particulars of the oole, its twenty 
electoral maps, its analysis of the electoral figures, its 
comparative table of the last five administrations, and 


a great deal of other useful information. 


The REFEREE says :— 

“Politics being, like the poor, always with us, it is 
as well to keep at hand a list of the new M.P.’s, their 
manners, customs, ages, addresses, and fighting 
weights, together with their portraits, for par ses 0: 
identification. The brief her hies’ are lively—ve: 
lively, If the biographed will all follow suit the nation 
is in for a good thing.” 


LONDON says :— 

‘* ven more replete with information than previous 
editions. There are smartly-written sketches of the 
members, accompanied in most cases with a portrait, 
and, of course, the electoral results, In addition to 
this mine of information, there are maps showing the 
results of the elections from 1885. The guide is in- 
valuable. Every public man will need one, and the 
public offices of the metropolis and the provinces 
should not be without the variety of information which 
is presented in such a handy form,” 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says :— 


“This wonderful shillingsworth hardly needs an 
introduction to those who are interested in politics, It 
forms a complete record of the last four General 
Elections, and as regards the present House of Com- 
mons it has over five hundred portraits, with bio- 
graphies of all the members, and twenty electoral maps, 
conveying in a graphic form the results of the voting.” 


The CITY PRESS says :— 

“Characterised by all the brightness of its pre- 
decessors is the new edition of the very useful 
‘Handbook to the House of Commons,’ A work 
whose object is to summarise the leading facts in the 
career of each individual member is very apt to become 
as prosaic as a dictionary, but in this case there is an 
entire absence of monotony, as the editor gives free 
reins to his wit, and never hesitates about raising a 
laugh at the expense of the men whom he thus passes 
in review. A genial spirit pervades the whole; and, 
though smart, the wit is never venomous, while, so 
far as we have been able to judge, the hits are dealt 
out very impartially, and the Conservatives escape no 
more easily than do their opponents. This, indeed, is 
but characteristic of the Pall Mail. Capital pen-and-ink 
portraits accompany the great majority of the sketches, 
Altogether the handbook is a marvellously cheap 
shillingsworth.” 


The WESTERN MEROURY says:— 

‘«¢ The New House of Commons, 1895,’ is a wonder- 
fully useful handbook, and one that few persons 
interested in matters political can afford to be without. 
In the hundred and thirty pages of this shilling 


mphlet a complete record is furnished of the four | 


seneral Elections of 1885, 1886, 1892, and 1895, as 
affecting every constituency in the kingdom. The 
‘mems. about members are certainly well up to date 
and brightly written, but far more partisan in tone 
than in any fermer edition. With the various special 
articles and electoral maps, the book is undoubtedly a 
marvellous storehouse of political facts and figures. 





‘PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
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(SIXTIETH YEAR, 1895-96.) 


THE ART UNION of LONDON, 


112, STRAND. | 


INSTITUTED 1837. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1846, 


























President: 


The Most Honourable The MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T. 





Amount expended in Works of Art presented to Subscribers—£470,460. 





Copyright Registered.) CLOUDY JUNE, by E. A. WATERLOW, A.BR.A, 
(Dimensions of the engraved part, 26 inches x 153 inches.) 


A superb Etching, by DAVID LAW, of this charming picture will be the presentation 
plate to Members of the Art Union for the current year. 

Every subscriber of One Guinea will become entitled to an impression, ON INDIA 
PAPER, of this plate, or to select from the many fine Engravings and Etchings 
previously issued by the Society,* or to one of the series of bronze medals. 

And IN ADDITION will participate in the 
DRAWING FOR PRIZES OF VALUABLE WORKS OF ART, 


Comprising the right to select pictures from the Public Exhibitions, and other Works 
of Art selected by the Council. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR PROOF IMPRESSIONS. 
PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS 


Signed Artists’ Proofs on Japanese Vellum (150 impressions only), 5 guineas with five 
chances of a Prize, or 3 guineas with one chance, 
Mr. Waterlow has written with regard to the etching :— 


“ ] consider it a very fine piece of black-and-white work ; indeed, I do not think the picture could have been better 
rendered. The sky is especially fine and atmospheric, and the whole etching a very powerful piece of work.” 





* Full particulars of the system of the Art Union, and lists of alternative works issued by the Society, are 
contained in a General Prospectus sent post free on application, 
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Every Home 


1S 


beautified 


by Photographs and 
Photogravures after 
Celebrated 


PICTURES. 


illustrated 1 
Catalogue = 


133, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 














BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC C°: 











WHY LADIES 


will ye suffer 


from CORNS, BUNIONS, 
or Enlarged TOE JOINTS, 


when a Packet of 


THOMPSON'S CELEBRATED 


ERENGH GORN PLASTER 


will cure you? It is as thin as 
silk, and can be worn with tight- 
est boot. No pain. Instant relief. 
Packets 1/14 each, from best 
‘ Chemi or Post Free from 

M. F. THOMPSON, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

























And a single application of CUTICURA., 
the great skin cure, will afford instant re 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point toa 
speedy, economical, and permanent cure 
of the most distressing of itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, and crusted skin and 
scalp diseases, after physicians, hospitals, 
and all else fail. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: Nzwe 


BERY, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrsr Dru@ 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 








NOVEMBER 25 


is the last day for receiving Adver- 
tisements for the NEW YEAR’S 
No. of this Magazine. 











Apply to —— 
THE MANAGER, “Pall Mall Magazi Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C., 
Or teo—____—_ 
MESSRS. C, MITCHELL & CO., 
. 12 and 13, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 























PLATE Powper. 


e 
An ideal product. 
Never scratches the most deli- 
cate surface. 


Is a vegetable compound quite 
ie harmless. 
Ask your tradesman for a 1/- box 
A sample free, on the receipt of penny 
stamp, to Wholesale Depot, 


97, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 



























Sepsalh Bacective 
TABLE SALT 


PBL Fi mes. 


PEPSALIAS 


TS TIVETABLE SA LT 





Pepsalia thoroughly digests the feed. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEPSALIA is che: ap. It 
adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal. 

From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 
at 1/-, 2/-, and 5/-, or 


C. & C. STERN, 62, Gray’s:‘Inn Road, London, 
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Wc or ding her 
Sf POOF 
: F PATENTED 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
HAS EXTRA LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK. 
SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE IN THE POCKET. 


FLOW OF INK TO THE PEN CAN BE REGULATED 
WITH THE GREATEST NICETY. 


xlii 








In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, 
and. fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 
14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED 
BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO 
BE BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY 

YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 








Also the “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 


ABSOLUTELY SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE, AND PRESERVES THE 
INK FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Fitted with IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6 each. 
- * "i GOLD PENS, 5/6, 10/6, & 12/6 ,, 


THE ““ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 





PRICES FROM 


2/6 


UPWARDS. 


MADE IN 
THIRTY VARIETIES. 





Pep Ren ee * 
SECTION, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION, 
The Float is so weighted and poised as always to keep the Ink on the same level, whatever quantity may be 
contained in the Reservoir. 





ADVAN TAGES :— 
The Ink in the Dipping-Well is always maintained at the same Uniform Depth. 
Tho Reservoir being completely enclosed, the Ink is protected from dust and evaporation. 
Tho Ink remains Clear and Limpid to the last drop, even after the lapse of several months. 
Saving of Ink and of time and trouble in cleaning and replenishing. 


Also THE ‘‘ISOBATH” MUCILAGE JAR, Price 6/- 


AND 


THE “ISOBATH” STAMP & ENVELOPE DAMPER, Price 10/6. 


Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


PAINTERS, 


DECORATORS, AND FURNISHERS. 


EXHIBITION 
OF 
SATINWOOD AND MAHOGANY 


XVIII.-CENTURY FURNITURE. 


A Collection o1 


@LD NANKIN PORCELAIN, 


Blue and White and Powder Blue. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Carpets, Oriental Rugs 
and Curtains, Velvets, Brocades, 





Tapestries, Cretonnes 
and Chintzes, Upholstery, Wall 
Papers, ete., ete. 


WIGMORE STREET (Cavendish Square), 


LONDON. W. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN 





HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown ina few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 


HAIRDRESSER, Etc. 


At the Old Pataoe of Henry Vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 


TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
serts and conditions of men. 
Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position, Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry V1ll- 
17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9. 
































(CRYSTALPALA 





STAMP FOR MARKING LINEN OR STAMPING PAPER & ALSO FREE WITH ENLARGED 
18 BLUE WRAPPER INK AN IMPROVED LINEN STRETCHER. 
CAUTION: ORIGINAL AND GENUINE LAB 
PALACE “A THE WORDS PREPARED BY 


EL HAS THE TRADE MARK “ CRYSTAL 1 

THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE JOMN BOND: 

WHOLESALE & EXPORT DEPOT. 75. 50UTHGATE ROAD, LONDON. W. 
a 


GIVEN AWAY with every 62 &15 some OF. 


Jom Borns 


Ga) 
> 

















RUPTURE 


ATKINSON’S PATENT TRUSS 
For the Radical Cure of RUPTURE 
is a CERTAIN REMEDY. 

Simple, Rapid, and Effective. Medical Reports and 
Testimonials post free. 

B. F. ATKINSON & CO., 
7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 


The ONLY Truss 
Worn and Recommended by SIR ANDREW CLARK, 


Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 


CRESS = me nae A RR RE EERE Sa Soa 








THE NEW SCIENTIFIC 


AURAL BATTERY 
(Patented) completely Cures 
DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
Discharges, &c., no matter of how long 


standing. 


Artificial Ear Drums, Rubber Discs, 
&c., entirely superseded. i 
As this treatment is carried out at one’s & 
own home, a personal visit is unnecessary, 
Pamphlet, Testimonials,and Advice FREE, 
Professor KEITH-HARVEY(Rooms H-0) 
8, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 











| R| YEARS’ SUCCESS 
AMONG THE DEAF! 


R®s E. J. SILVERTON, 
Specialist, of Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, will be happy to 
send his book on the Ear, 
‘* How to Cure without the 
use of Instruments or Opera- 
tion.” Price 6d, Sufferers 
be, from Deafness, Noises, or 
WK) Discharges in the Ear, 
& should obtain this work, or 
~s “ write or call at the Con- 
sulting Rooms. Free con- 
: sultations daily, 11 till 
(Saturdays, 11 till 1). Wonderful cases:—A person aaa 
after 40 years’ deafness, and one at the age of go. A gentle- 
man after 17 years’ deafness cured. A remarkable case of 
a lady at Lincoln, substantiated by a clergyman. Addresses 
on application. All communications as above. 















HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS 


AND OINTMENT 


Are the Best Medicines for all 


COMPLAINTS OF THE THROAT, CHEST, LIVER, 


Stomach, Kidneys and Bowels; Skin Affections, Coughs, Colds, 
Influenza, Bronchitis, Asthma and Inflammation of the Lungs. 





MANUFAGTURED ONLY AT 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS 
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i 


EDWARDS’ 






WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER and RESTORER. 


Is the Best Hair Dressing, Specially prepared and 
perfumed for Toilet Use. 


ARLENE og = Luxuriant Hair, prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. 


Unequalled for Promoting the 
Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 











THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY 


BALDNESS, 


For Curing Weak and Thin 
yelashes, 
Preserving, , thening, and ren- 
dering eautifully Soft. 
: sae Dandruff, etc., also 4 
i or restoring Grey Hair to its Origina: Us A 
Colour, it is without a Rival. ae’ 


A Doctor’s Opinion. For Eyebrows and Renewing the Hair. 





** Berkeley Lodge, Gipsy Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. “6, Belgrave Terrace, Brighton. 
“ Doctor Bishop has used two bottles of Edwards’ ‘ Harlene,’ * Dear Sirs,—I have used your ‘ Harlene’ for nearly four years, 
and feels that it has had a good effect, and is encouraged to use and have found it most ee for the eyebrows and eye- 
+more, Please send two bottles for money enclosed.” lashes, also for renewing the hair, TRISS.’ 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any Metallic or other acon: Ingredients. 
t+, 2/6, and (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world ; or 
sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95, High Holborn, LONDON. 


| 
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“VERITAS” 
HYGIENIC OIL 


HEATING STOVES 


Fitted with the Central Air 
Draught SAFETY LAMP 
* THE LAMPE VERITAS’ with Patent 


Raiser and _and Extinguisher. 


UCAT WHICH CAN BE REGU- 
INTENSE HEAT ‘tareo “with: ‘tase. 
QUITE ODOURLESS. 
CHARMING APPEARANCE. 
PORTABLE. ALWAYS READY. 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Hundreds of.unsolicited Testimonials. 


GREAT VARIETY OF HANDSOME PATTERNS 


Of All Stores & Lamp Dealers 


Wholesale only to the Trade of : 
‘VERITAS’ LAMP WORKS,] 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 























The ‘‘CATHEDRAL”’ STOVE. 
Cast Iron, in Plain Black, or CAUTION :—Each samp is stamped “LAMPE 
Enamelled Art Colors. VERITAS." 





The *‘ BURMANTOFT ai 
Art Pottery Stove, im 4 Beautiful Colem 
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SIMILI, 
The new 


tor Ladies, Blue, Pink, 





ON 
d 


terns, Gold-cased, 2/6; Soli 


HOLESALE SUPPLY CO., wmaNcHEsTER. 
Post free, our Catalogue of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 138 pages, dA 
1800 Illustrations. Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Plate, Musical PN 


Instruments, all kinds of Leather and Fancy Goods, etc., 


THE NEW GOLD-CASED 





or Pearl Beads, 22 ct. Gold-cased, 
will wear like solid gold; price 3/6, 


SAFETY-PIN BROOCH, SAFETY-PIN 
for Lady or Gent., any letter, P BROOCH, 
(Old English style), or Bird, fa) for Lady or Gent., 


real Pearls, Gold-cased, 3/6; 
Solid Gold, 5/-. 





Telegrams : ‘‘ Watchman, Manchester." 


etc., at Half Retail Prices. Buy direct. 
Save Intermediate Profits. 





JEWELLERY has exactly 
the same appearance as Solid Gold, will stand 
acid, wears much better and longer than 
cheap gold jewellery. (Not plated, 
but cased.) 







SIMILI. 
LAPIS LAZULI LONG 
GUARDS, to go round neck, § 
very fashionable, 22 ct. Gold- 


cased, 5/6. 












CURB BRACELET, = PADLOCK, 18 ct. Gold-cased, 
rice 7/6. 
Guaranteed to stand acid, has the same appearance, and will 
wear equal to a solid gold one costing £7. 
15 ct. Gold-cased, 4/6; 9 ct., 2/6. 
GENT’S CURB ALBERT, Double or Single. 
Looks the same and will wear like solid gold, 
18 carat Gold-cased, 10/6; 9 ct., 4/6. 

The Gold-cased Goods are made and finished just the same as 
Solid Gold Jewellery ; the difference can only be detected by an expert 
taking them to pieces, A variety of Patterns in stock. 





real Pearls, 
I Other pat- Gold-cased, 2/6; 
Gold, 5/, 7/6, & 10/6. Solid Gold, 10/- 
EMPRESS PLATE QUEEN ANNE AFTERNOON TEA SET. 
Pretty and useful Present. Electro Silver Plate on Pure White Metal. 
Wear guaranteed Price £110s, Hall-marked Sterling Silver, £5 15s. 
the set. 

All goods sent carriage paid at our risk. Brooches are sent in Plush 
Lined Cases free of charge. Cash returned if goods not approved of. 


The Wholesale Supply Co., Market Street, 


Foreign Orders) MANCHESTER. [Promptly Attended to, 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to LEVER & CO. 




























CYCLING in the Hall, 
Dining Room, 
Club Room, 

Board Ship. 


For Learning, 

























eutinote” H U TSO N ° Ss 
a 10 Indoor Trainer and 
LEARNING Appliance. 





FIXED INSTANTLY 

TO ANY BICYCLE. 
MOVES 15 FEET TO A MILE. 
Illustrated LIST of— 
HUTSON & CO., 55, Holborn Viaduct, London,E.C. 
























Eaisenenll Laman 


A. SHARP WA 


Fashionable, Artistic 


bene d ee _— = Apply to 
stomer, wi reetin ‘ er 
Rie lain, ae“) | THE MANAGER, ‘Pall Mall Magazine, 


S4| per doz. free, 
(jand Particulars of these 
&| dainty productions for- 
“| warded on receipt of 2 
‘| stamps. 


4, HOLBORN PLACE, LONDON, W.O. 





Novelties in 


ERSONAL 
GREETING 
XMAS 
CARDS. 


NOVEMBER 25 


is the last day for receiving Adver- 
tisements for the NEW YEAR’S 
No. of this Magazine. 











18, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C., 
Or t 
MESSRS. C. MITCHELL & C0., 
12, and 13, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Sample 





Designed and 
Manufactured by 


LKER & Co., 
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DOU G Pe TT x¥’s RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 





USED BY “JENNY LIND,” 
LEADING BES CHRISTINE rf 
VOCALISTS. 


VOICE LOZENGES 


Have been known to and appreciated by 
thousands of Musical, Literary, and other 
Celebrities for nearly forty years. Ge J 
Leaders of Psalmody, Choir Members, Reciters, . 
Singers, etc., should always be armed against possible INVALUABLE FOR SORE THROATS, ETC. 
emergencies by having with them three or four of these Alkaram,” if inhaled on the first symptoms, will 


, i GES. at once arrest them, and even when a cold has been 
(Doughty's) unequalled VOICE LOZEN neglected and become Severe, it will give immediate 


Proprietors—F, NEWBERY & SONS, relief, and generally cure in one day. It contains no 


narcotic, and never produces any unpleasant effects. 
1 & 3, King Edward Street, LONDON, E.C. Or att Cuemists, or Post FREE, 28., FROM 
6d., 18., 28. 6d,, 58,., and 118, F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 & 3, King Edward St.,London,E.C, 














THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY 


Direct attention to their unequalled Variety of Gloves at Warehouse Prices. (NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS.) 
Letter orders, which should be addressed to 45a, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., are executed with the greatest care, and 
despatched per return post or carriage free. 















LADIES’ KID GLOVES. LADIES’ REINDEER GLOVES. 
4 Button Real Kid, Plain Points, 2/4, 2/8, and 3/- per pair. 4 Buttons, Piqué Sewn, in Tan or Grey, Sitched Black, 
In Black, White, Tans, Beavers, and all colours. or Self imperial Points, 4/8 per pair. : 
ae 4 Buttons, Prixseam Sewn, English Make. 
——\\ Specialite. In Tan or Grey, with Self-sewn Points, 
rea.kio/ \) THE L.G.C. SEAMLESS KID | 10 ana 8/6 per pair. 
CLOovEs 4 
— / f GLOVE. LADIES’ SUEDE GLOVES. 
e (No Side Seams.) 4 Buttons, Piain Points, 1/11, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6 
\ 4! 4 Button Fine French Kid, 3/6 per pair yer pair. In Black, White, Tans, Beavers, 
pers B eys, etc. 


in Black, Tans, Beavers, Browns, Grey, ; ; ¢ 
and Slate. 4 Button Superior Quality Suéde. Black 


3 Ss O with White, Heliotrope, Pink, Sky, Gold 
is pala: — i Sams —— _, and Red Points and Welts, 2/11 per pair. 


3rowns, with See Braid Points; Tan 


and Slate with Black Braid Points, 2/10 LONG SUEDE GLOVES. 
per pair. 12 Button length Mousquetaire Suéde, 2/11 
4 Button Black Kid, with White or and 4/3 per pair; 16 B. length, 8/6 and 4/11 
Coloured Points, 2/6, 3/-, and 8/6 per per pair; 20 B. length, 3/11 and 5/11 per 
pair. pair. In Black, White, and all Shades. 
LADIES’ ‘*CHEVRETTE’’ WHITE DRESS KID GLOVES. 
AND CAPE GLOVES. 12 Button length Mousquetaire, 3/6; 16 Button 
] th ditto. 4/6; 20 Button length ditto, 5/6 
4 Buttons, with Self Braid Points, 1/10, oar pale. Ta White a” — , 
2/3, and 2/8 per pair. In Black, Tan, : 
Beaver and Brown Shades. GENTLEMEN’S DRESS 
4 Button Superior Quality ‘“Chevrette,’ GLOVES. 


in Tan or Beaver Shades, with Black 
Points, Welts, and Buttons, 2/ 8 per pair. 2 Button Plain White, 1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/10, 
4 Button Strong Cape, for Riding, Driving, and 2/6 per pair. 
etc. Piqué Sewn, Spear Points, in Gold or Oak Tan, 2/6, 2 Button White or Lavender, with Black or Self Braid 
3/-, and 8/9 per pair. } Points, 1/4, 1/8, 2/-, and 2/8 per pair. 





Supplementary Departments: _ HOSIERY, HAN DKERCHIEFS, FANS. 


Postal and Post Office Orders to be made payable to s. re WORSKETT, at the General Post Office. 
Write for a Detailed Price List Post Free cn application to 


ZE LONDON GLOVE CoO., 45a, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 83, NEW BOND STREET, W. 














Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘‘Mr. Benger’s admirable | The British Medical Yournal says: “ Penger’s Food 
preparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 

The Illustrated Medical News says: “Infants do 
remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
before it.” 


The London Medical Record says: “It is retained when 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” 





Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/. by Chemists, &c., Everywhere, 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 
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AN APPEAL. 


Durine the Influenza Epidemic this year the medical profession universally prescribed 
HALL’S COCA WINE. The unexpected and increased demand we were unable to 
meet, and we were obliged to publicly apologise for non-delivery of orders. We are now 
in a position to meet any demand that can arise. Unfortunately the demand, which we 
were unable to meet, induced a number of individuals to offer the public, under the name 
of Coca Wine, unpalatable and utterly useless preparations, which have disappointed and 
disgusted those who have been misled. With a view to removing the bad impression 
created, we are sending to all who are desirous of tasting the beneficial qualities of 
HALL’S Coca Wing, free tasting samples: we only ask that you will send us a post- 











































that— 


Hall’s Coca Wine removes depression ; 


have to be paid for by the reaction which follows. 


card and judge for yourselves. It is absolutely proved by the Medical Press and Profession 


Hall’s Coca Wine is indispensable to overworked and worn-out men and women; 
Hall’s Coca Wine relieves mental and physical fatigue ; 


Hall’s Coca Wine cures neuralgia, sleeplessness, and anzmia; 

Hall’s Coca Wine is the most marvellous restorative after illness ever used; and, 
what is still more important, it has none of the fearful after-effects which follow the use 
of narcotics and other powerful remedies, which relieve for a period, but which invariably 


We have endeavoured to protect the public by adopting the Trade Mark of a Keystone 
in Red, with the Signature of the Firm, S, S. & Co., across the Label, and we beg that 
purchasers will reject any that do not bear this distinctive mark. 





Of Chemists and Wine Merchants, 2/- and 3/6 per bottle, or Post Free from 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., BOW, LONDON. 
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“Sans Chaine, Sans Géne.” 


THE BANTAM. 


QUITE SAFE. 
EASILY LEARNED. 
NO STEP NEEDED. 
VERY FAST. 
VERY LICHT. 

NO STOOPINC. 
NO CHAIN. 


Highly recommended 
in Field, Aug. 11, 1894. 
‘ List and “Notes on 
- The Bantam,” by 
» I, W. BootHrRoyp, Post 
FREE. 


CRYPTO WORKS CO., LrtD., 


29, Cierkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 











VARICOSE VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 


72-page Catalogue 
of Surgical Appliances 
post free. 
A badly fitting stocking, or 


uitable material, 
10 good, it is posi- 








38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

















WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hue 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. Nsw. 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTTsr 
Davo anv CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL SHOW OF 


CAMBRIG HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Any initials richly embroidered on fine Irish 
Hemstitched Cambric Handkerchiefs. 
Ladies’ size, 10s. 6d. per doz., in fancy box. 


Table Damasks, 
Afternoon Tea 
Cloths, etc., 


in great variety. 
Patterns and Price Li Lists Free. 


WALPOLE | 
BROTHERS, 
Limited, 


Established 1766.) 


Linen Manufacturers, 


89, NEW BOND ST., W. 


(Two doors from Oxford Street), 


And 102, Kensington High Street, W. 








“If she be fair ’t is the better for her ; 
An she be not, she has a men ding in her own hands, 
Troilus & Cressida, Act I., Sc. 





Yet how often the charm of faultless features is marred or destroyed 
by an imperfect complexion! In this trying climate it is absolutely 
necessary to protect the delicate skin from the dis agreeable effects of 
sunburn, fog, wind, etc, For this purpose 


“ CAMELLINE,” 


the celebrated Californian beautifier, will be found an ideal article. 


By its use the clear healthful complexion of yo puth is preserved, the 
skin becoming smooth and of velvety texture, while ladies of mature 
years will be charmed with its cooling, so othing, ar we agreeable effects. 

sU —In er of ELI article to which you are ac- 


customed, secure a bottle of CA , Read and consider 
the commendations of Patti, Ellen HE try, Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Kendal, 
Jane Hading, and other artists of world-wide fame. Note the 
unqualified endorsement of eminent physicians, Use according to 
directions and compare results. 

AMEL E is a liquid, in pure white and delicate flesh colour. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE BY POST. 
Price 2/6. Of Chemists and Perfumers. 
British Depot: —46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 





on ee AER'S CHAIR. 
/= extra. GRANDE A Upholstered 


Corie paid within 200 miles. 






UR PUCKETT & CO., 
Wicker Art Furniture Manufacturers, 
67, WiGMORE Sr., LONDON, W. 





Velvet or Tapestry, 39/6 





“0 CONNOR» a EXTENSION? 
, CPE SUPPORT * . 


PATENT CAPPLIANCES 


ORDINARY : SHOES 


AND: snes “Wwrm - ALL 


Oxrorp .STREET 


Lonpon We 
dnd at 


Epinicaurchy 
and 





Ilustrated Pamphlet sent free on mentioning this Journal, 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


. a PROMOTES 
NGM DIGESTION. 


Supplied to 


ey WM. THE QUEEN | 


th 
mal \ Stonal Family 
"oO Pa y 
im 





HIGHEST AWARD AT FOOD AND COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY 1895, 
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For Women who want 
To Gain Flesh. 


A large part of woman's beauty consists in 
plumpness. We will not consider here the Danger 
of thinness, but will look at plumpness wholly 
from the superficial standpoint of beauty. For, after 
all, nine-tenths of the women would prefer beauty at 
almost any cost to health. 








But the beauty of it all is—plumpness means 

everything to health. We will not attempt to ex- 

lain how. We simply content ourselves with 
line the two birds with the one stone— 


Scott’s Emulsion. 


If thin, angular, emaciated women take Scott’s 
Emulsion, they gain plumpness and _ strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion overcomes their wasting ten- 
dencies, and turns their angles into curves of beauty. 
Plumpness shows that the body is well nourished. 
The vital organs have a chance to pour out life into 
every muscle. 








And think what plumpness (the sign of pan 
nourishment) means to thin, weak babies, and lank, 
languid, gawky children! It is the solid foundation 
of future health. 





SCOTT & BOWNE (Lrtp.), Lonpon. All Chemists, 1/1}, 2/6, & 4/6. 
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TORPID LIVER 














SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
hy rmmy permanently, and unfailingly 
rpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency 
ilious “> Pale and Sailow Skin, 
Scanian 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 








In the morning, a few drops of ‘| | 


SOZODONT, 
The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 
will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
| 


TT gone TTT 


will do. There is no substitute. 
In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
i Be sure of having SOZODONT. 








All Headaches instantly Cured 


or Money Refunded. 





Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

=. tained, AND WE WILL 

2, AT_ONCE REFUND 





THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post 7% 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 

2/3), sola by many chemists, or Ve 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name:— 





Emerson’s BROMO- SELTZER. 











<i 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


TE WHY NOT DO AS HOSTS 
= OF OTHERS DO, SAVE 
YOUR MONEY, and at the same time 
obtain a daily Luxury, by buying your 
Tea from the UNITED KINGDOM TEA 
COMPANY, supplied DIRECT FROM 
THE GROWERS, and Delivered Any- 
where Carriage Paid? Beyond effecting 
IMMENSE SAVING, the superiority in 
quality, flavour and aroma is AMAZING. 
Used in the Households of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, in the House of 
Commons, in the Imperial Institute, in 
upwards of a thousand Hotels, and by 
innumerable private Customers 4 
all over the World. 








Don’t delay, but write 


at once tothe UNITED KING- }pai7 
DOM TEA COMPANY, LTD., .feay7 
21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, 


E.C., for Samples (sent free), 39) 
and taste and judge for your- “Kae 
selves. One trial, and your M&As 
future Custom will be per- & 
manently secured. 


7, 10, 14, or 20 /bs. packed in | } 
Canisters; 40, 65, or 100 /bs. in ‘mm 
Chests, without charge. ; aia cee” 
Tea for Distribution put up in}, 3, or1lb. bags free. 2 Be o ~~ 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, 
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CAP MARTIN HOTEL. 


BETWEEN MENTONE AND MONTE _ CARLO. 

















Finest site on the Riviera. 





NOW OPEN under the same Management. 


ENGLISH SANITATION OF HOTEL AND ENTIRE DISTRICT. 





PRIVATE DAIRY & LAUNDRY. 





OMNIBUS MEETS TRAINS AT MENTONE. 





ADDRESS: MANAGER. 


GREGORY & CO. 
FINE ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 





THE CHOICEST ENGLISH PRODUCTIONS. 


A Seventy-Three Years’ Reputation for the Best. 





A Magnificent Stock to select from. 





MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS, 
212, 214, 216, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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Handsome | IT IS NEVER CALLED A LIEBIC. Ig a 0 
-_ a Vi 9 U t , S | ARMOUR’S 
Book 
a A VIGORAL, 
a for Strength, 
Extract of Beef. | “sss 











application Nourishment, and 
Refreshment. 














Makes a delicious bouillon | /7/S 4 REAL 

; @y BEEF FOOD. \® 
before dinner. Is ex- 9 CX 
cellent spread on bread and butter 
or toast. The best for soups and 
all culinary purposes, because it is 


not burnt, and goes further than 










other brands. 


RRR eens 


OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, 
AND STORES. 


ARMOUR & CO., 


59, TOOLEY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 

















\3 City Warehouse : 4 
4 45K, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. t 4 
‘ Branch Warehouse : 


116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 3 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORs. SINGLE PAIRS 




















BUTCHER SOLD. 
SHOOTING BOOTS, actin 
Whale Skin, or ; 
- Tan Calf, TAN-COLOURED 
31/9 53/6 LEATHER, 
Cow Hid - 
e Patent 21/ ” 


63/- 


1 Cc Lis E L 1 / 
> e, rom 240 u& ’ e 
Write or New Pri é t ‘ dition de Ux ctual Photographs, reé on receipt of three penn) 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 
Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TER i 
MS—Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
All letter orders should be sent to Cheapside. 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


Is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing 
so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
Don't lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


which whitens and preserves them without scratching or injuring the 
enamel. Its antiseptic and antiscorbutic properties are most valuable ; 
and being most beautifully — it is a perfect luxury for the toilet 


table of every lady. 2/9 per box. 
Ask Sc for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, a thing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, »Rhe -umatic, and oti Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleeplessness, Biliousne ss, Sick Headache, Skin Era stions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, Nove oo 1st, 1873. 

* DEAR SIR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and tobe 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although pe rsevered in for twenty-five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT' he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various com- 
plaints, that you may well extend its use pro bono pubdlico. I find it makes a very refreshing and ex- 
hilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENo, Esq.” 


Ss The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 


n by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT ” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 








is A ROWLAND & SON 


<x 20,HATTON GARDEN. P 














BOUT eighty persons out of each 
hundred have some difference 
of focus between the two eyes, and zE 
a wear Spectacles made with both Just Published, Sixteenth Edition, with New Chapters on 


enses slike; thus continually strain- the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the Improve- 
ment in Old Sight. 


ing and impairing their vision. Each 
eye should be suited separately, This 
| method is always practised by 


UNEQUAL mr. soHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
VISION. | Gercia® edtion We “only 


aie OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 





6 TRAN YDON I<. 
chieanaedimtaiay iandiange THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD ACE. With Special 
where he may be consulted personally, Information about Spectacles. By JoHN BRowniNG, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With Seventy Illustrations. 
FREE OF CHARGE, ‘Twenty-fourth Thousand. Price 1s. , cloth, 


Of all Booksellers, or sent free for 1s. by the Author, 
Joun Browninc, 63, StRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


FISHER’S EIFFEL. 


respecting Spectacles for all forms of 
defective vision. 








FISHER’S GLADSTONE. 


FISHER, «; 













Plated, 
£6. to 
Silver, 1 88, £50. 
Ae 
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| CATALOGUES 


FREE. 
Overtops all others. 
A great success. 
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Golden 
Advice 


There are mines and mines. 





There are soaps and soaps. 
| | All mines are not gold mines. 


All soaps are not 
“Vinolia.” 


Premier Vinolia Soap 


Aa. a Tablet. 
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Chest, Back, Joints, or Muscles, 


5 EXAINO 


&: HITSthe NAIL on4 






x 


Ss the HEAD just as .=" 


wae « 


HOMOCEA Touches the SPOT 


In Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Skin Diseases, and Superficial 


Pains, whether Neuralgic or Rheumatic. 

EXAINO is sold by Chemists at 2/9 per box, or direct by post for 3/-, and HOMOCEA at 1/14 and 2/9 per 
box, post free 1/3 and 3/-, from The Homocea Co., Ld., 22, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
NOTE.—A Guarantee.— When the purchaser of Exaino fails to obtain any relief, money will be returned ir 
the tin was purchased direct from the Company. ame this Magazine. 
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For all deep-seated pains, whether in 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


> 
—— ee 


ULE-TIDE has brought the Authors together round the 
festive board. At the head of the table the host has just 
invited them to fill their glasses and drink to a toast he has 
very much at heart—‘ Another thousand a year to those who live 
by the pen.” 

The attention of not a few is, however, distracted by the 
diversion afforded by the clever jester who wears the cap and 
bells. 

From Poets’ corner comes the music of sweet sounds, though 
the minor bards scarcely sing in unison. 

The members of the Press have for the time being taken 
back seats, but they have their eyes on the proceedings, and from 


their elevated position command the situation. 


ORIENTAL GARPETS 


SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





BY 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
LUDGATE HILL. 





A GATALOGUE OF FLOOR COVERINGS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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ELLIW: 


FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 








* 8 Selbourne Terrace, 
“Woodlands Park Road, 
“West Green, London, N, 
** September 1895, 


“ Mr. G. Mellin. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have much 
pleasure in sending you a photo 
of our little boy, Birtie, aged 
2 years, who has been fed on 
Mellin’s Food from the age of 
3 months. Up to that time he 
was brought up at the breast, 
but gradually wasted away, 
and cried night and day. 
Having fed our other little boy 
on your Food from birth, we 
thought of Mellin’s, and Birtie 
has got on well ever since. We 
thoroughly recommend Mellin's 
Food to all our friends. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“JOHN PLUMMER.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and all who require a Simple, 
Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price Qs. per Tin. 


UCOae 











AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy 
Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials hich are of the greatest interest 
to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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DOGS CANNOT TALK—YOU CAN. 


WE ought to have the greatest sympathy and patience with our sick pets—our ailing 
dogs and horses. When we ourselves are “under the weather,” we can tell what we 
think is the matter. We can relieve our feelings by threatening to die, and we add that 
nobody seems to care whether we die or not. But poor Fido cannot describe his 
symptoms. He simply lies on the mat, scarcely lifting his head when his best friend 
stoops to pat him. ‘The physician who treats him has a hard task. It is not easy to 
make Fido understand that certain things he objects to are really good for him. There 
is a deal of human nature about dogs. 

Mr. Robert Baxter Martin, of 4, Abbey Street, St. Andrews, near Dundee, might 
give interesting testimony on the point if he cared to. He is a veterinary surgeon, and 
for many years has studied our pets in health and disease. He knows how to win, 
first their confidence, then their gratitude. 

“In the spring of 1874,” he says, “my health began to fail me. I always felt 
languid and weary, having no energy. My appetite was poor, and what little I ate 
gave me no strength. After every meal I had pain at my chest and a feeling of 
tightness around the waist. I had great pain and palpitation at the heart, and used to 
think I had got heart disease. I got little sleep at night, and was worse tired in the 
morning than when I went to bed. As time went on I grew weaker and weaker, until 
I could barely drag one leg before the other. Gradually I lost flesh until I was nothing 
more than a skeleton, being as thin as a whipping post. For eight long years my 
sufferings continued, during which time I saw one doctor after another, and tried every 
medicine I could hear of, but nothing did me any good. In May 1882 a book was 
left at my house telling of a medicine called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and I 
read of a case like mine having been cured by it. 1 gota bottle from the apothecary 
at Kirkcaldy, and after I had taken the medicine for three weeks I found an improve- 
ment. My appetite was better than it had been for years, and the food I took agreed 
with me. I continued with the medicine, and gained strength every day, and soon felt 
as strong as ever. ‘To give an idea of how much I was reduced, I may mention that 
during my long and exhausting illness I lost 7 stone 3 lbs. in weight. I can now eat 
anything and digest any kind of food. I tell every one of the benefit I have derived 
by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and know many who have found benefit from its 
use. You have my permission to make what use you like of this statement, and I will 
answer any inquiries. (Signed) Robert Baxter Martin, veterinary surgeon, 4, Abbey 
Street, St. Andrews, near Dundee, May 24, 1894.” 

Here we have a fresh illustration of a truth so frequently insisted upon in this 
series of articles—namely, the deluding character of indigestion and dyspepsia. If 
Mr. Martin’s heart had really been affected, probably the treatment he received might 
have benefited him. But it was not affected. The pain and palpitation resulted from 
two immediate causes—first, the pressure against the heart of the stomach distended 
by gases, and, second, the disorder of the nerves which actuate or move it—both the 
gas and the nervous disorder being the outcome of the torpor and fermentation of 
food in the stomach. And the same of all the other local pains and disturbances he 
suffered from. 

He became “thin as a whipping post” for the plain reason that his flesh, or fat, 
was consumed naturally, and not renewed, through his inability to digest and assimilate 
food. 

When the radical (and only) ailment was cured by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, the local 
consequences, or symptoms, of it vanished as a matter of course. All this, when thus 
explained, is easy to understand, and we hope it may prove the means of enlightening 
many minds which are now in the dark on this most interesting and important subject. 

It sums up as follows: When you feel any sign of illness which you cannot other- 
wise account for you are safe and reasonable in attributing it to indigestion in some 
stage of its progress. Shoot in that direction, and ninety times in a hundred you will 
hit the mark. ‘Then save yourself time, money, and suffering by resorting to Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup before another day goes over your head. 
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Extracts from 
Four 
Letters 


It is difficult Queen Margherita of Italy. 


to appreciate 
the full signifi- 


cance of the “I consider the Aolian the greatest musical 
pw eek ge invention of the century.”’ 


the Aolian. It 
is, we believe, 


stance on Mons. Satolli, Apostolic Delegate, U.S.A. 
record where a 

a ee ‘* This is an age rich in practical inventions, and 
penne tng these seem to be crowned, as it were, by the 
thus used. olian, It will become, I am confident, in 


a short time, a most useful element in the 
intellectual and moral training of families, and 
consequently of the greatest utility to society 
in general.’ 


Albert Ross Parsons, President College 
Am. Musicians. 


‘*The AZolian is not merely a musical luxury; 
it is an accurate educator of the highest order, 
since it opens the way for the introduction, into 
the homes of the world, of every species of 
vocal and instrumental music without the least 
technical preparation or labour. The olian 
affords a grand orchestra for every home.” 


Henry Guy Carleton, Author and Play- 
wright, U.S.A. 
‘While it is easy to play on the £olian after 


Your visit to 
see and hear 


the Zolian will a few days’ practice, and get fair results, careful 
gaa study will reward the performer. by showing 
Recitals every him capabilities of shading, and even phrasing, 
day from 10 a.m, P . . . 

to 6 p.m. which place the instrument entirely outside the 


ranks of mechanical music, and make it a 
never-failing source of pleasure, even to the 
most highly cultivated ear.’’ 


Sole Agents, 
GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 


225, Regent Street, London, W. 
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A MORNING GALLOP 





WZ | 





ON 


| Yicorss, 


HORSE~ACTION SADDLE, 


WIE 


















“a 


For Home Use, 
FITS YOU FOR 


THE BUSINESS OF THE. DAY 


BRIGHTENS THE BRAIN, stimu- 
lates the liver and the blood, 
and strengthens the muscles. 





Ile] 











PROTECTS YOU AGAINST COR- 


PULENCE and insomnia, and 
inspires you with a feeling of 
activity. 











GIVES YOU AN APPETITE, 
effectually relieves indigestion 
and nervousness, and makes 
life worth living. 








AFFORDS YOU ALL THE PLEA- 
SURE OF LIVE-HORSE exer- 
cise, without trouble, incon- 
venience, or expense. 











Enables you to have exercise in 
all weathers and at any time. 


R= 





You can carry it with you easily 
when you travel; and it takes i oe 
up no ROOM in the house. May be Purchased or Hired, 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


Vigor 21 jaker. $5 London. 
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Vogeler's Compound 
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yy A WOMAN’S FACE. 


VERY ofte of the principal diseases and weaknesses to which 
Fe women are subject, fade out the face, waste the figure, and 
make her in reality old before her time. Perfect health makes 
comely features, soft skin, and rosy cheeks. This can be accomplished 
by taking VOGELERS CURATIVE COMPOUND, made from the 
formula of one of the most eminent living members of the medical 
profession, who has made a life-long study of the subject of purifying, 
cleansing, and enriching the blood. It regulates, promotes, and 
improves digestion, removes melancholia, nervousness, faintness, 
and dizziness, brings refreshing sleep and rest, restores health and 
strength, imparting vigour to the entire system. It acts directly on 
the liver, stomach, kidneys, and cleanses the blood from all impurities. 
Every woman can have a clear complexion, steady nerves, a 
erfect digestion, abundant strength and vitality, and general good 

















ealth, by taking Vogeler’s Curative Compound. . aS * PT | 
IT IS THE QUEEN OF MEDICINES. aan iis VE Wel 2 
all Chemists and Stores, at 1/1} & 2/G 5 or sent on receipt of See ee 
euahes . 14 Or 3o penny stamps. xs Reture of Health 
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Sole Proprietors, 

THE CHARLES A. VoceLer Co., 
45, Farringdon Rd., 

LONDON. 








































“AND, TO CROWN ALL, SHE ENJOYED 
THE MOST PERFECT HEALTH.” 








Such words would almost lead one to infer that the person so described 
wore a 


HOLMAN STOMACH AND LIVER PAD, 





which, for all complaints of those organs, has no equal. It can be readily 
understood that, being on the absorption principle, it is the surest, safest, and 
quickest cure, 

The Christian World says:—“We know an ex-Indian official who was 
ordered by his doctor in India to wear a Holman Liver Pad. He declared it 
tided him over a rainy season, which is the worst for liver complaints, and probably saved him an abscess.” 











Prices from 10/. Write for the Company's Pamphlet (sent post free), or call— 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., Regent Buildings, Heddon Street, LONDON, W. 












NN ERRNO 
“A Word to the Wise.” 
When packing your Trunk for your yearly Holiday, 
don’t forget to put in a Bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


It will save Doctors’ Bills and bring you back refreshed 
and invigorated. Every Chemist keeps it in Stock. 




















HEADACHES 


If you are a sufferer from Headache, you should know that there 
is an unfailing cure for that painful malady. BuisHop’s 
EFFERVESCING CITRATE OF CAFFEINE is delightfully exhilarating 
in its effects, bracing up the depressed nervous system, and speedily 
driving away the worst of Headaches. Strongly recommended by 
the Lancet and British Medical Fournal. Highest award Paris 
Exhibition 1889 Of all Chemists and Stores, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 6d. 
per bottle, or of Alfred Bishop, inventor of all Granular Effervescent 
Preparations, 48, Spelman Street, Mile End New Town, London, E. 


CURED. 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This purely Mutual Life Office, founded 1762, 

HAS NEVER EMPLOYED AGENTS OR PAID COMMISSION, 
With the result that the Bonuses have been EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE. 

* Out of a total of 97 Claims Paid l 52 exceeded twice and 


in the year 1894, j 12 exceeded three times j 
FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY DIRECT TO THE ACTUARY. 


Atuessis MANSION HOUSE STREET, w&nston'touse,) LONDON, E.C.| 


the original amount assured © 





chweppes. 


Soda Water, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, etc.,) 
can now be obtained in Porcelain-lined 
Syphons, indispensable for use in’ Sick 
Rooms. 


YS 





Particulars of The Secretary, 51, Berners St., London, 


A ARD & Bow 
¥ 4 THE BEST OF ALLFOODS 4 
is For INFANTS a 
< and CHILDREN. ee 
Civen to Babies in place 
of Mothers’ Milk. Bs 


BUTTER - SCOTGH | | *°cuess nt ht's ee. cram a 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, EASILY DIGESTED 


: Having already Milk in its composition, this perfect Foodonly 
Cally, wholibrme; requires a little water to make it instantly ready for use. 


Corfe mr Pamphlet, containing Testimony of the Highest 
Tancet, Medical Authorities, sent free with Sample Tin. om =~ 
application to H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon St., London, BO, ~ 
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